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cA new kind of reader for stu- 
dents who have completed the 
fi rst—most elementary course: 


Cuentos alegres 


PARA PRINCIPIANTES 
Compiled and Edited by 
| Mario B. Rodriguez 
The eighteen stories that make up this language 
HOLT 


good that have in common 
paced plots and plenty of action. They are by 
383 Madison Ave. eighteen outstanding modern writers of Spanish- 
New York America and Spain. The stories are optimistic 
and cheerful in tone—whence the title. Pro- 

fessor Rodriguez has simplified them—but with 

an art and skill that retains both the style and 

authentic flavor of the originals. The collection 

can be used with students who have a working 

vocabulary of only some 600 basic words and 80 

basic idioms. Everything above that level is ex- 

plained and translated in convenient marginal 

notes that run right with the text. Professor 

Rodriguez also provides exercises of varied 

types that give practice in building vocabulary 


| 
| 
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and in using basal grammatical constructions. 


Eighteen short stories by contem- 
porary writers—Bastc vocabu- 
lary— Marginal annotation— 
Illustrated. 
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TO 


DONALD DEVENISH WALSH 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES AND HEAD 
OF THE SPANISH DEPARTMENT, THE CHOATE SCHOOL 
TEACHER, SCHOLAR, AND ELOQUENT ADVOCATE OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
EDITOR OF HISPANIA, 1949-1957 


THIS ISSUE OF HISPANIA IS DEDICATED 
WITH THE SINCERE GRATITUDE, ESTEEM, AND AFFECTION 
OF HIS FELLOW MEMBERS IN THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


A carking fear assails me as I contem- 
plate this issue of Hispania memorializing 
my friend Donald Devenish Walsh. I am 
afraid he will be made to look not only 
like a supra-terrestrial paragon of all 
virtues, “a verray parfit gentil knight” 
(which is all right with me), a Hibernian 
Parsifal, but even like a red-haired angel 
with a tremendous wing-spread, who has 
just emerged from a celestial hattery after 
being fitted with a natty halo. He prob- 
ably will be thus adorned eventually. 
Meanwhile a lady, married to an erudito, 
said to me: “Don Walsh doesn’t look like 
a professor, he looks like a well-dressed 
broker. (All brokers should feel compli- 
mented.) What his own wife thinks is 
not yet on record. 

Since others will be sure to eulogize 
him, this contribution really ought to list 
all his high crimes and misdemeanors, his 
sins both deadly and venial, so as to make 
him appear more normal and human. Un- 
fortunately I am unable to think of any at 
the moment. From now on I shall check 
on him carefully through what I hope will 
be for him a good long life. So far as I 
know, he has had no dealings as culprit 
with the FBI, the Connecticut State 
Police or the dogberries of Wallingford. 

And what possibility is there of criticiz- 
ing his editorship of Hispania, when he 


has conducted that organ with such zest, 
promptness and efficiency? As Associate 
Editor I have watched him like a hawk, 
seeking to pounce on him for some derelic- 
tion. No good, he has done too well. May 
he enjoy unusually well-deserved rest! 

Yet one wonders about putting ““D. D. 
Walsh” and “rest” in the same sentence. 
His vitality and his energy are too great. 
Perhaps what is a normal amount of work 
for most of the rest of us will seem like 
sweet idleness to him. Perhaps we should 
condemn him for not publishing to the 
world the secret of his very unusual vigor. 
Perhaps it is his conscience that has driven 
him to perform so many duties so ef- 
ficiently. If so, that conscience should 
certainly now be at peace with itself. 

Perhaps Mr. Walsh might be embar- 
rassed to be called, in an ancestral lan- 
guage “integer vitae scelerisque purus,” 
but how can we keep from considering 
him a “justum et tenacem propositi 
virum”’? Mr. Walsh remembers his Hor- 
ace, too. 

It is my conviction that extraordinary 
services have been rendered to the cause 
of Spanish teaching by the victim of these 
tributes, which, thank God, are not 
necrological. iQue viva mil afios! 

B. Apams 
Univ. of North Carolina 
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My first clear remembrance of Don 
Walsh dates back a dozen years, to a 
meeting of the Instituto Internacional de 
Literatura Iberoamericana, as I remem- 
ber it, held in Washington, D. C. In fact 
the only thing I can now remember about 
that meeting is a paper, read in impec- 
cable Spanish, by this secondary school 
teacher who by the sensitiveness of his 
poetic insights and the vigor and human 
warmth of his interpretation of a con- 
temporary Jewish Argentine poet won the 
complete respect and simpatia of the 
college and university teachers who, al- 
most exclusively, dominated the gather- 
ing. A reading now of “La Misién Poé- 
tica de César Tiempo,” published in the 
Revista Iberoamericana of November 1945 
and republished in English in Hispania 
in May 1946 under the title “César 
Tiempo,” confirms—and heightens—my 
earlier impression. 

Don is only in mid career. Yet the story 
of his achievements—much too long for 
this brief tribute by one who for two 
years has walked in his footsteps—ex- 
emplifies a professional versatility granted 
only to the most talented. Others may 
speak of his teaching, his student coun- 
seling, his administrative work, his text- 
books, his editorial consultantship, his 
service to several professional associa- 
tions, his scholarly and critical writing— 
all of the highest order. But in addition to 
all this, Don has contributed directly 
and indirectly to the improvement of 
language teaching in the U. S., and it is 
of this aspect of his work that I wish to 
speak briefly. 

For one thing, his effective oratory had 
a direct impact. He was among the lu- 
minaries who gave the FL Program its 
forensic launching at the MLA meeting in 
Boston, on December 28, 1952, and he 
alone represented the secondary schools. 
It is rewarding to reread his eloquent 
address entitled “The Mote and the 
Beam.” His sparkling humor and the 
suavity of his style do not conceal the 
seriousness with which he pleads for one 
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of the great unrealized needs of our pro- 
fession: solidarity, both vertical and 
horizontal. “The research scholar who 
views our struggle from the lofty detach- 
ment of his tower top must be made aware 
that his tower is crumbling and that he 
had better come down and help us 
strengthen its foundations.... Let me 
remind our English colleagues that the 
common indifference of the modern- 
language faculties helped to reduce the 
study of the classics to its present micro- 
scopic place in school and college cur- 
ricula, and that a corresponding compla- 
cence will lead to a replacement in courses 
in literature by readings in community 
living and understanding the universe 
through the eyes of science, including 
science fiction.” It is interesting to note 
also that Don saw “the possibility of a 
millennial change” in the movement to 
introduce FL teaching into the public 
elementary schools—and this over three 
years before the FL Program officially 
endorsed FLES. 

Don Walsh’s many contributions to his 
profession made him a natural candidate 
for a place on the FL Program staff. 
Thanks to the generosity of Choate 
School, which granted him a leave of 
absence for two years, Don became As- 
sociate Secretary of the MLA and As- 
sociate Director of its FL Program, from 
1953 to 1955. A single example will serve 
to illustrate the scope of his work in this 
responsible position. During the academic 
year 1954-1955 he made an unparalleled 
survey of FL enrollments in our public 
high schools. Despite tremendous obsta- 
cles he was able to get complete data for 
38 States and partial data from 47 States. 
He established the shocking fact, for 
example, that 56.4% of our high schools 
taught no modern foreign languages at 
all. Similar obstacles to the gathering of 
facts have apparently been encountered 
by the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, for one 
reads on page 15 of its Second Report to 
the President: “We have been struck 
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above all else by the astounding lack of 
accurate, consistent, up-to-date facts, and 
by how little this Nation knows about its 
enormously vital and expensive educa- 
tional enterprise in contrast to how much 
it knows, in great detail, about agri- 
culture, industry, labor, banking and 
other areas.” I like to think that Don’s 
fine report on “FL Offerings and Enroll- 
ments in Public High Schools,” which was 
published in PMLA (Sept. 1955, Part 2) 
and in the FL Program Report No. 2, 
published by D. C. Heath and Co. in 
August 1955, and which was sent to the 
President’s Committee, had something to 
do with the following recommendation by 
this Committee: ““The Committee there- 
fore recommends that the Office of Educa- 
tion give its priority attention to develop- 
ing plans for an efficient fact-finding and 
reporting service, using the most ad- 
vanced technique already in common use 
in other fields of national interest, [Note 
the same phrase as in Parker’s The Na- 
tional Interest and Foreign Languages.] 
with the aim of supplying the Nation 
with a continuing flow of reliable and up- 
to-date information about conditions and 
trends in education; and we urge that such 
plans, including the estimated cost of 
carrying them out, be completed in time 
for presentation to Congress in 1958.” 
(pp. 15-16) 

How much Don’s report has done to 
arouse the Nation’s conscience concern- 
ing the deplorable status of FL teaching 
in our schools is incalculable, but there 
can be no doubt that the effect has been 
very great. Only the other day we learned 
that the State of Georgia has adopted new 
regulations which must be a direct conse- 
quence of this report. Just as soon as they 
can make the necessary arrangements, 
all accredited high schools are required to 
make available at least one FL, as well 
as science and math. (According to Don’s 
report, 42.4% of Georgia high schools 
offered modern foreign languages in 1954- 
1955.) Don can take great satisfaction— 
as can we all—-in the knowledge that 
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sound work can be and often is re- 
warded through visible improvements in 
our educational system and in our society. 

As editor of Hispania Don has also 
given mighty support to the FL Program 
of the MLA. In addition to printing in 
the May issue of 1953 the full text of the 
six addresses which inaugurated the Pro- 
gram on December 28, 1952, he instituted 
in August of 1953 a new department 
called The MLA Foreign Language 
Program. Hispania has devoted an 
average of six pages in every issue to pub- 
licizing the main events of the FL Pro- 
gram. The future historian of FL teaching 
in the U. 8. will therefore find a fuller 
account of these eventful years in His- 
pania than in any other language journal, 
except PMLA. 

Let me conclude with a brief reference 
to one other service rendered at a critical 
moment. The General FL Program Ses- 
sion at the MLA Meeting of 1956 con- 
sisted of six addresses on the theme “The 
Role of Languages in the Development of 
National Consciousness.” It turned out 
that Professor Edward Y. Kutscher could 
not read his paper on “The Role of 
Modern Hebrew in the Development of 
Jewish-Israeli National Consciousness.” 
Inevitably our thoughts fell on the 
Irishman from Boston, and Don lent 
himself with his usual graciousness. The 
obvious feeling with which he read the 
paper surprised no one who remembered 
his moving interpretation in 1945 of the 
Jewish-Argentine poet César Tiempo, 
alias Israel Zeitlin. 

Don Walsh is one of those rare lan- 
guage teachers who not only teaches but 
exemplifies intercultural and international 
understanding. 

THEODORE ANDERSSON 
Director, FL Program, 1956-57 
University of Texas 


Conoci a Don Walsh hace afios. Eran 
los tiempos felices de la Politica del Buen 
Vecino y, también, de los improvisados 
especialistas en Hispanoamérica a quienes 
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les bastaba un viajecito de dos semanas 
por tierras surefias para escribir un libro 
y darselas de descubridores de mediter- 
rdneos panamericanos. Podraé el lector 
imaginarse la sorpresa que me causé 
toparme de buenas a primeras con un 
joven sencillo, afable y cordial, que no 
pretendia ser autoridad en nada, y no 
obstante me hablaba de cubanismos en 
los versos de Nicolés Guillén, de giros 
idiomAticos en los de Neruda y de tenues 
matices en el empleo del diminutivo. 
Innecesario es agregar que mi admiracién 
por Don surgié en superlativo. Y que mi 
afecto hacia él ha sido definitivo. 

Luego he visto ir cuajando ese saber 
hondo y sin petulancias en trabajos 
limpios, acertados, admirables. Primero 
me llegaron las excelentes traducciones 
que hizo para la Antologia de la poesta 
americana que publicé New Directions en 
1942. Después, a pasos seguros, fueron 
saliendo de la imprenta los numerosos 
libros de texto que, por ser bien conocidos 
de los lectores de esta revista, no me ocupo 
de enumerar. Pero quiz4 no esté de mas 
hacer hincapié en que estos libros, llenos 
de sanas doctrinas pedagdégicas y abun- 
dantes en hallazgos de esos que sdélo se 
dan en la prdctica, esbozan, ademas, un 
amplio fondo cultural que manifiesta el 
{ntimo conocimiento que tiene Don de su 
materia. Sirva de ejemplo una de sus 
primeras obras, el libro de lectura Cuentos 
y versos americanos. No solo el estudiante 
novel, sino también el lector culto en- 
cuentra alli una pequefia antologia de lo 
mas granado y representativo de las letras 
hispanoamericanas modernas. Quien no 
lo haya hojeado, debe hacerlo: es un caso 
en que vista hace fe. 

Como era de esperarse, pronto comen- 
zaron a llegarle merecidos reconocimientos 
de sus méritos. La W. W. Norton & Co. 
le nombré director de la seccién de textos 
hispdnicos, y en esa funcién Don ha sido 
estimulo y leal consejero de quienes han 
visto sus manuscritos transformarse en 
libros netos y precisos. La AATSP le 
encomendé la direccién de Hispania, y 
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por ocho afios le hemos visto, con el 
beneplacito de todos, ampliar constante- 
mente el alcance informativo de la re- 
vista y mantener la seriedad y el interés 
de los articulos. Y la MLA le llevé a sus 
oficinas de Nueva York para que impul- 
sara e impartiera mayor eficacia a la 
campafia a favor de la ensefianza ade- 
cuada de las lenguas modernas en escuelas 
y universidades. Esta ultima labor le ha 
trafdo un doble galardén: fama y dama. 
Y, claro esté, como conocedor a fondo de 
los mejores métodos de la ensefianza de 
los idiomas, escogid por compafiera a 
quien, a mas de su distincién, su alegria 
y su bondad, le ayudara a explicar en la 
vida, como en los textos, la esencial 
diferencia entre el género masculino y el 
femenino. Asi: masculino, Don; femenino, 
Donna. Y como es sabido que un buen 
gramatico nunca se equivoca, el resultado 
ha sido una pareja encantadora y un 
hogar felicisimo. 

Al dejar hoy la direccién de esta revista 
en las manos competentfsimas de Robert 
G. Mead, es justo rendir homenaje de 
afecto y admiracién a quien, como Don, 
ha tenido un constante y cordial interés 
por Hispania, por el mundo hispdnico y 
por sus muchos y buenos amigos dentro 
y fuera de los Estados Unidos. 

Yale University José J. ARROM 


The results of Don Walsh’s editorial 
guidance of Hispania these last eight 
years stand in letras de molde as testi- 
monial to his high standards, and mem- 
bers of the A.A.T.S.P. will always be 
grateful to him for his contribution to 
both the association and its official organ. 
But I think also of Don’s many other 
attributes, particularly of those I have 
known personally, and it is an apprecia- 
tion of some of them that I want to offer 
here, even though as an associate editor I 
also appreciate Don’s service to Hispania 
at its very real worth. 

When invited to write this word of 
tribute to Don, I naturally started think- 
ing back to our first meeting. Many inci- * 
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dents over the years came to mind, but 
somehow—and to me this seems sig- 
nificant—I still can’t recall when or where 
that meeting took place: Don is simply 
one of those all-too-rare timeless friends. 
Not only his colleagues but his old stu- 
dents know this. 

A good many graduates of the Choate 
School come to Washington and Lee. 
Nearly all, whether or not they have 
known him directly, bring anecdotes 
about Don Walsh. I have heard so many 
stories of his idiosyncrasies and his witti- 
cisms that I do believe he has already 
attained, while very much alive, the 
status of a legend at Choate. And all these 
stories are related with the unmistakable 
stamp of admiration and, in the case of 
the old boys who knew him personally, 
obvious affection. 

I am sure that no less affection and 
admiration color his friends’ thoughts of 
Don. In my case both qualities originated 
in gratitude for his readiness and ability 
to help when help was wanted, and I 
wanted it more than I ought to have done, 
no doubt. Don can blame himself for some 
of that: not content with adding me to 
the editorial staff of Hispania, he did the 
same for the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board committee of Spanish ex- 
aminers while he was still chairman of it. 
Now, if a man deliberately takes on a 
neophyte in his work, he risks all the 
difficulties and troubles that such a 
novice may cause. It must have meant 
more work for Don, but he never let even 
a hint of that to reach his protégé. He 
sent me not just instructions but concrete 
samples of the kind of materials wanted 
for the College Board tests, and then, 
after I had submitted my stuff, gave me a 
detailed, constructive criticism of it (add- 
ing praise where he thought it due), all of 
which accounts for any good in my part 
of the tests. In the committee meetings 
Don’s chairmanship, most efficient with 
all his kindly forbearance and tactful 
deference to individuals’ feelings, was 
responsible for turning out the best tests 
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possible with the minimum of friction and 
waste of time. And, mind you, these ses- 
sions took place during some of the years 
when he was carrying on so many jobs at 
once that he seemed to be twins, at 
least, even though he had laid aside his 
teaching duties for the moment. 

His ostensibly principal job was with 
the M.L.A. in New York; he was also in 
charge of the College Board committee, 
and he was editing Hispania—two full- 
time jobs, anyway. Yet in none of them 
did he ever seem to be engaged on any 
other: none was a sideline to him. What 
is more remarkable is that he was engaged 
on still another project (this is why I 
said “obstensibly” just now) that must 
have been the most important of all: he 
was winning himself a bride. His success 
in all four is a matter of record, and if he 
is never adequately rewarded in material 
ways for his achievements in the first 
three labors listed, perhaps his success in 
the fourth more than makes up for any 
other lack, because it was through the 
first-named job that he got the oppor- 
tunity for the last. 

Now that Don has recently bequeathed 
his editorial tasks to his successor, has 
resigned his M.L.A. work two years ago 
to return to his old school, and has left 
the Spanish committee to others (so have 
I), he is at relative liberty to enjoy his 
teaching and his status as a benedict. In 
admiration and affection, then, and with 
gratitude, we wish both Don and Donna 
all happiness and /Salud y pesetas, y 
tiempo para gozarlas! 

L. L. Barrerr 
Washingion and Lee University 


The May 1949 issue of Hispana con- 
tained an announcement (page 223) made 
by the then-Secretary-Treasurer Graydon 
S. DeLand: “... Henry Grattan Doyle 
... recommended to the Executive Coun- 
cil that Donald D. Walsh be designated 
as Acting Editor [of Hispania] for the 
year 1949.” The February 1950 Hispania 
was called the “Doyle Number,” and 
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page 2 lists Donald D. Walsh as Kditor. 
This was an extraordinary issue of His- 
pania that was read the treasured by the 
many members of AATSP. We were 
sorry to see Dr. Doyle relinquish the 
editorship and we were all fervent in 
expressing our thanks to him, some of us 
in testimonials (as printed on pages 5-15 
of the dedication number) and others in 
silent agreement with them, but we were 
also delighted to see that Hispania was 
in good hands, that it was to continue as a 
priceless journal and handbook for all 
teachers of Spanish. 

Donald D. Walsh is now relinquishing 
his arduous task as editor, for such is 
that job. Don has given us 34 issues of 
Hispania, some 5000 pages, composed 
with lucidity and grace. All of these 
volumes of Hispania we, Don’s admirers, 
are proud to display on the bookshelves 
of our offices. It is not possible in an 
article of reasonable length to go into 
Don’s many fine qualities—his gaiety of 
spirit, his good humor, his spirited con- 
versation and his sound counselling. Nor 
is it possible to define adequately his 
strong capabilities in teaching, in scholar- 
ship, in poetry writing, in editing, all in 
proper balance. It is not necessary for me 
to try to do so, for everyone knows Don 
Walsh. On other occasions I have called 
Hispania “that priceless journal that 
records our achievements and our scholar- 
ship...edited by Don Walsh... and 
triumphal in its brilliance.” When I 
learned that he was considering giving up 
the editorship, so that he might have time, 
as he said, “to read a book,” I groped 
then, as now, for words to express my 
appreciation of him. 

Those of us who have been privileged, 
at times, to sit around a table with Don, 
de charla, have come to admire his literary 
sensibilities, his depth of knowledge, his 
talents, his correctness, and his fervor for 
his profession. 

Hispania has once again passed from 
good hands to other good hands. While 
we members of AATSP are enjoying and 
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praising Bob Mead’s Hispania, we will 
picture Don sitting there in his study 
reading that book that he has been want- 
ing to read for so many years, and I 
believe that his mood will be nostalgic. 

Acnes Marre Brapy 
Univ. of Kansas 


For many years, the name of Donald D. 
Walsh has been associated with the 
growth in effectiveness of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. As I have enjoyed his friend- 
ship, and as I have profited by his con- 
stantly stimulating expression, it has 
seemed to me that, more than any other 
Hispanist of our time, he has represented 
a synthesis—a “taking together’’-—of 
interests and concerns of teachers of 
Spanish. 

Don has become almost a symbol of a 
growing movement to articulate the 
efforts of teacher and professor, of lin- 
guist and critic, of pedagogue and scholar, 
of town and gown. And withal, he has 
been a powerful advocate of enthusiasm— 
and yea, a sense of humor—among 
Hispanists! 

As editor of Hispania, he has kept be- 
fore us a variety of well-selected articles, 
editorials, and effective “aids” and 
sources, thus increasing the circulation of 
the very coéperation which he has advo- 
cated and at the same time encouraging 
more teachers to look toward broader 
Hispanic horizons. He has published in- 
formative material ~n prominent Spanish- 
speaking authors from Berceo to Garcia 
Lorca; he has taken us through fropica- 
lismo and tremendismo to a dictionary to 
take care of abogadas and arquitectas. 
Don’s own creative efforts have always 
shown this same “bringing together”: 
carefully edited stories, simple and ef- 
fective syntactical analysis, translations— 
and translation is difficult—that keep the 
sabor de la tierra of the original and yet 
are in themselves living expressions of 
one who feels! 

As associate of William Parker, his 


interest in FLES has been intense. He 
has been extremely effective spokesman 
for the Second Language as a part of 
General Education in these United States, 
but at the same time Walsh has been a 
powerful advocate of the introspective 
attitude among our ilk, having demon- 
strated on numerous occasions, we may 
have been looking for motes “donde” 
otros while failing to see the beams en 
casa. His associations with the College 
Entrance Board Examinations have again 
made it possible to bring together the 
experience of a fine teacher and faculty 
adviser and the attributes of an American 
scholar who is in touch with the Hispanic 
World. 

These brief paragraphs are dedicated 
with appreciation to one who is Hispania’s 
very active representation of the synthesis 
of practicality and poetry. 

D. CANFIELD 
Univ. of Rochester 


A great deal is heard these days about 
devotion and self-sacrifice. Men give up 
lucrative posts for high places in govern- 
ment, church, party and profession. No 
less credit should be given to men who 
take on added responsibility while still 
carrying on their regular tasks. 

Among many such fields is the editor- 
ship of the nation’s professional journals. 
In the field of modern languages there are 
many excellent publications, with His- 
pania one of the most outstanding. We 
teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in 
America and over the world have been 
most fortunate in the calibre of the editors 
who have guided Hispania since our 
founding year, 1917. 

Now it is time to say bien hecho to our 
retiring editor, Donald D. Walsh. Most of 
our members cannot possibly realize the 
vast amount of time, patience, energy and 
wisdom that it takes to produce a journal 
in the way that Hispania has been turned 
out quarter after quarter. We are proud 
and appreciative of Don’s friendship and 
hard work through the vears. As in the 
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past, we shall seek his counsel often. 
Buena suerte! 

Geaypon 8. DrLanp 
Florida State University 


I can best introduce what I wish to 
say about Don Walsh by quoting a 
passage from my “editorial farewell” 
published in Hispania for November, 
1948, after increased duties at my Uni- 
versity caused by an earlier “rising tide of 
students” —GlIs in this case—had led me 
to resign the editorship, which I could no 
longer carry on without failing in my duty 
to the University and to my family. The 
passage follows: 

“T met him first and came to admire 
him when I heard him read a paper on 
Spanish American literature at a meeting 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America. The years since have only deep- 
ened that admiration. He is scholarly, 
energetic, and accurate. He isn’t afraid to 
work, and has the energy to do the good 
job on Hispania of which I know he is 
capable. And it will be his job, as it has 
been my job during the past seven years, 
to make his contribution in his own way. 
No one expects him to be another Doyle, 
as no one expected me to be another 
Coester or Espinosa. Each must do his 
best in the way it is given to him to serve. 
Don Walsh will do his best, and it will 
be an outstanding best.”’ 

The record of Donald Walsh’s eight 
years of service, like the seven years of my 
own editorship, and the terms of our 
predecessors, is written for all to read in 
the volumes of Hispania that each has 
produced. They speak for themselves. To 
paraphrase Daniel Webster’s reference to 
Massachusetts in a famous speech, ‘“There 
they stand!” 

Perhaps the most immediately notice- 
able improvement in Hispania under 
Don’s editorship is its far more attrac- 
tice appearance—as to cover, format, and 
typography. It is good to look at, good to 
handle. 

In content, it does credit to the editor 
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and to the long hours I know, by ex- 
perience, he must have devoted to it. 
There are many things in the issues he has 
produced and in his administration of 
which I approve, and a few of which I 
disapprove. But it is as unnecessary to 
list the first group as it would be un- 
gracious to comment on the second. After 
all, I started him off with the injunction 
to “be his own man’’, and I never have 
subscribed to the “dead hand” philoso- 
phy. 

And now we all wish Don (and his 
Donna—what a fortunate coincidence 
that was!) all possible good luck, good 
health, and happiness as he lays down the 
sometimes burdensome but always funda- 
mentally rewarding duties of the editor- 
ship. 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 
George Washington Univ. 


I am happy to have the privilege of 
adding my word of tribute to Donald D. 
Walsh and to share in this collection of 
testimonials from his friends. Don will 
be the first and most surprised that any- 
one should think of doing such a thing, 
for he is among the most modest of all 
the leaders of the modern language move- 
ment today. It is none the less true that 
he has rendered an enormous service to 
the cause of modern language teaching. 
He was one of the first to see the possi- 
bilities of the Foreign Language Program 
as an organized project, and he unsel- 
fishly gave up the comfortable routine of 
his work at Choate to spend full time on 
the early organization of the Program in 
the basement of 6 Washington Square. 
He saw it through when the project was 
still pretty chaotic and many of its 
aspects were entirely frustrating. His 
natural qualities of imagination, initia- 
tive, and an abundant fund of good horse 
sense, were so necessary to keep it moving 
and on the right track. His whimsical 
interruptions and his gay banter in the 
meetings of the Steering Committee 
prevented us from taking ourselves too 
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seriously, and cut like a refreshing breeze 
through our discussions when things 
began to get foggy. He has the gift for 
concise and pungent expression. What fun 
one of his classes must be! I shall let 
others speak of his long and devoted 
service as the editor of Hispania. I think 
of him chiefly as a warm friend, a stimu- 
lating colleague, and an inspiring example 
of a man who combines all the qualities 
that a successful language teacher should 
have. 

All this sounds far too much like a fare- 
well to Don, but that thought does not 
enter our minds. Don is a young man 
with a brilliant future still before him. He 
is even younger now that when he entered 
the Foreign Language Project an old 
bachelor, and discovered a bride at a 
desk at 6 Washington Square North. I 
wish him and Donna together the very 
best of success and of happiness; I am 
counting on Don for many years of active 
and stimulating leadership in the cause 
of modern language teaching. 

STrerHEN A. FREEMAN 
Middlebury College 


Don Walsh’s term of service as editor of 
Hispania has been marked by efficiency 
so smooth and so apparently effortless 
that I think we have all come to accept it 
as a matter of course. Add scholarship, 
humor, decisiveness, good taste, and 
numerous other outstanding characteris- 
tics, and it is easy to understand why it 
has been fun to be associated with him in 
the production of the journal and why 
the long annual sessions of the Executive 
Council of AATSP have been anything 
but dull. 

Don’s announcement last year that he 
expected to give up the editorship of 
Hispania came as a distinct blow. On 
second thought, naturally, we could only 
agree that he has done his stint—and 
done it magnificently, so now after eight 
years of constant attention to Hispania 
he has earned a few free evenings and 
weekends. I wish I could express ade- 
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quately my appreciation of the journal’s 
quality, but the journal itself speaks for 
that. Certainly we have all been proud 
of our journal and proud of our editor. I 
wholeheartedly join the host of Don’s 
admirers in hoping we will enjoy this 
unaccustomed leisure and that our new 
editor will be able to come through his 
experience with equal aplomb. 

MARJoRIE JOHNSTON 
U.S. Office of Education 


I learned with great regret—and a bit 
of envy—that Don was giving up his 
editorial duties. Although Hispania will 
be in excellent hands, I am sure the staff 
will miss the unfailing courtesy, wit, and 
know-how of the retiring editor and that 
they will wish many a time that he were 
still present to handle the sticky problems 
with which they will now have to contend: 
sloppy MSS, tidy ones whose meaning is 
vague; articles that are scholarly but dull, 
those containing original and arresting 
ideas that are not presented in a compre- 
hensible way, those written in phony 
Spanish (or phony English); authors who 
pay no attention to the Style Sheet, those 
who do not read their proof promptly, 
those who are such “big shots” that their 
stuff ‘‘can scarcely be rejected” regardless 
of its quality; irate letters from authors or 
readers; associate editors who do not get 
their copy in on schedule, printers who 
do not get the journal out on schedule, 
and so on. On the other hand, Don will 
surely miss the letter-perfect MSS of 
interesting and well-written articles that 
are a delight to see and a joy to read, the 
fresh little notes that sparkle with bright 
ideas, the congratulatory letters that 
come in in response to an outstanding 
issue, the thank-you notes from young 
colleagues to whom he has made helpful 
suggestions for improving their MSS, and 
the other things that make the life of an 
editor endurable. 

But he has certainly earned the right to 
withdraw a while to the life of unhurried 
teaching and writing: in the course of 
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eight years of dynamic and resourceful 
leadership as Editor, he has continued the 
good work of his able predecessors and 
made Hispania an outstanding example of 
what a pedagogical journal should be. We 
hope very much that his new found leisure 
will make it possible for him to do all the 
things that he is looking forward to, and 
especially that he will find time to write 
frequently for Hispania. In this way, he 
could turn the helm over to his successor 
without abandoning his faithful readers. 

Harris 

Editor, French Review 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


I remember first meeting Don ages ago 
over College Board Examinations that 
we, assisted by Naomi Johnson and other 
members of the Committee that changed 
from year to year, were making out, and 
being impressed with his sympathetic and 
humorous understanding of the student 
point of view. It was he who kept us from 
directing the exams at the practically 
extinct knowledge-thirsty student who 
absorbs through his pores everything that 
he hears and is so keen that the examiners 
have to outwit one another to find alterna- 
tive answers complicated or obscure 
enough that he will at least have to look 
at them. He would remind us, with his 
ironic sense of student reality, that most 
of the candidates, who also got to College, 
took their Spanish very much in their 
stride, which included forays into many 
other academic and, particularly, non- 
academic realms. If any one of us got up 
on his high horse to support a difficult 
question which Hrs students could cer- 
tainly answer, Don would take him down 
a bit by suggesting, with his unfailing 
humor, that not all teachers of Spanish 
were the paragons that he had every 
right and reason to think HE was. 

At the end of several long days, after 
going through countless passages selected 
beforehand by individual members and 
turned down by the assembled Commit- 
tee, when we had just about become con- 
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vinced, and exasperated, that Spanish or 
Spanish American authors just did not 
know how to write the kind of Spanish 
that the American secondary school stu- 
dent could comprehend, Don would bring 
out a pot of coffee and soon, with the 
change in mental climate, we would dis- 
cover that some of the rejected passages 
were really quite comprehensible, even if 
Alarcon or Sarmiento wrote the authentic 
kind of language that people actually 
spoke. But at the eleventh hour, late 
Saturday night or even Sunday, there 
still remained the last sets of alternative 
answers that we had to dream up, trying 
to make them all quite possible but only 
one—and preferably the right one—abso- 
lutely right. The later it got, the more 
ingenious and hilarious the results, with 
some so fantastic that the “cow jumped 
over the moon” would have seemed a 
common everyday occurrence in com- 
parison. During those mortal hours, Don’s 
wit would keep us intermittently amused 
and his good sense would help us to in- 
vent precisely the formula we were look- 
ing for. I always felt at those sessions that 
we were really the ones who were taking 
the exams and that the students eventu- 
ally would at most be correcting our 
papers. 

All these talents and qualities, so 
rarely found together, make Don the 
wonderful friend, teacher, writer, ex- 
aminer and all the other things he is, but 
they also superlatively fit him to be the 
kind of American representative we need 
in our Foreign service. I, for one, should 
be much happier about our International 
Relations, if Donald Walsh, with his ex- 
traordinary “don de gentes”’, keen under- 
standing, and rare sense of perspective, 
had some part in making them what they 
should and could be. 

Epira F. He~man 
Simmons College 


It was in 1943—just about fifteen years 
ago—that I first heard of Donald Walsh. 
He had submitted suggestions for a 
Spanish reading text to Addison Burnham 
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of W. W. Norton and Company and 
Burnham asked me to meet him and talk 
over with him his plans for editing the 
book. “The man has unbelievable en- 
ergy,” he said. “He sometimes needs a 
brake, never a goad. He will accept sug- 
gestions, but you will never have to do 
his work for him. And he will keep the 
mails hot!”’ 

I soon learned that this was a con- 
servative estimate of Don’s talent as an 
editor. The reader on which he was then 
working, his Seis relatos americanos, was 
finished in record time. It was followed 
by other readers in rapid succession and 
then by his /ntroductory Spanish. With 
each new piece of work my respect for 
him grew. He seemed—and seems—to me 
to be the ideal editor—accurate, scholarly, 
swift in judgment, open-minded, never 
losing sight of the woods as he carefully 
trims the trees. 

To work with him is a real pleasure. I 
have experienced it not only in the editing 
of textbooks, but in the preparation of 
tests for the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and in the conducting of the 
“Questions and Answers’ column in 
Hispania. Don knows what he wants; he 
recognizes the value of another’s point of 
view; he is never offended by thoughtful 
criticism; he is genuinely appreciative of 
any help. 

Don has another special talent—a 
talent for friendship. He is so generous 
and considerate that he endears himself 
to those who work with him. He is an 
idealist in his friendships and is apt to 
exaggerate the other man’s virtues and 
overlook his shortcomings. 

He is an idealist, too, in his feeling for 
his profession—a practical idealist, who 
has devoted himself to the improvement 
of Spanish instruction in the United 
States. All Spanish teachers have gained 
some dignity and respect because of his 
efforts. 

It is hard to write a “homenaje” to a 
man in mid-career. However significant 
the achievements of his past, the promise 
of his future is of still greater importance. 
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This, then, is not really a tribute, but 
rather a ‘“Thank you” note to Don for his 
work as editor, as scholar, as promoter of 
Spanish studies, in all of which capacities 
he has shown himself as a model for young 
Hispanists. It is a “Thank you” for his 
unselfish espousal of unpopular causes, 
for his sympathy for the underdog. It is a 
“Thank you” from my heart for his 
generous and loyal friendship. 

E. Herman HEsPEtt 
Ithaca, New York 


As Don Walsh leaves the post as Editor 
of Hispania where he has served so well 
and so faithfully, his friends and admirers 
do well to pause to consider how great is 
our debt to him. I count myself one of his 
great admirers and friends. I came to 
know him first as a capable editor of 
textbooks that I used in my Spanish 
classes. His skill in editing and his good 
taste in choosing works to be edited were 
appreciated before I met him as a co- 
worker on the Executive Council of the 
AATSP. For three years we served to- 
gether and I was able to know and admire 
his quiet capability, his imaginative ap- 
proach to problems of our association, 
and his efficiency in working for Hispania 
and the AATSP. The very high standards 
he set for our review have given it great 
prestige among similar publications in 
the modern languages. 

LAWRENCE B. 
University of Michigan 


Some folks seem to think that one can- 
not be a scholar unless he teaches grad- 
uate students and has immediate access 
to a first-class library. These facilities 
are something like the three cups of coffee 
the man drank late at night. Someone 
asked if so much coffee did not keep him 
awake. The answer was: “It helps.” 

Donald Walsh has shown that it is 
possible to be a scholar without direct 
contact with graduate students and with- 
out having a well-stocked libarry next 
door to his office. He has also demon- 
strated his capacities in other ways—as a 
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writer of textbooks, as editor of Hispania, 
and as an important member of the MLA 
staff in the far-reaching foreign language 
program. In all these fields Donaid Walsh 
has brought honor to himself and to the 
institution at which he teaches. 

Donald Walsh is a nice man to be with. 
His gracious manner, his fine mind, and 
his sense of humor make him a person to 
be remembered. The most important 
fact about him is something that is hard 
to define. Whether there is a definition or 
not, one always feels better after having 
been with him or talked with him for a 
while. No doubt, it is personality. 

Srureis E. Leavirr 
University of N. Carolina 


Because Don Walsh admires and prac- 
tices speaking to the point, this salute will 
be brief. Since, during the two full years 
we worked together, he brightened my 
gloomiest days with Irish wit, these 
words must not be too solemn. I know 
that Don is a good teacher for he taught 
me much. Among other things, he taught 
me to respect the men who, although they 
could adorn posts in leading universities, 
choose instead to keep standards high in 
our secondary schools. He taught me to 
respect the AATSP as reflected in its 
superbly edited journal, and, while his 
own devotion to Spanish is ardent, I 
never heard him put it above his loyalty 
to the FL Program. I found him a real 
scholar, conscientious, thorough, fair. 

Don introduced me to Hi-Fi, to Tom 
Lehrer, and to martinis on the rocks. I 
introduced him to his future wife—the 
best. secretary I ever had—and even 
assigned them adjoining desks at MLA 
headquarters. What this taught me I 
shall leave unsaid, but I eventually 
abandoned administrative work. When 
PMLA scooped Hispania on the an- 
nouncement of their marriage, I had to 
be forgiven. My fondness for late hours 
was a subsequent strain on Don’s for- 
bearance, despite our Irish forebears. It all 
seems so long ago now. Today and here- 
after Don and Donna are high on any 
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list of reasons for my journeying east or 
attending an MLA meeting. I know no 
finer people. 
PARKER 
Director, FL Program, 1952-56 
Indiana University 


As Editor of Hispania, Donald D. 
Walsh has distinguished himself notably 
and he has rendered invaluable service to 
the Association as a whole. It has been 
my good fortune to work closely with him 
since I became Secretary-Treasurer, and 
it is a great personal pleasure to express 
my gratitude for his sound advice and 
helpful suggestions in the administration 
of the affairs of the AATSP. 

Few of our members realize the tre- 
mendous problems which face the Editor 
of Hispania. With a membership made up 
of college, of secondary, and now, of 
elementary teachers, it is no easy task to 
maintain a balance of articles and in- 
formation which appeal to all levels. Don 
Walsh has shown excellent discrimination 
not only in the choice of articles, but also 
in selecting capable associate editors for 
the various departments of our journal. 
Because of his service as associate secre- 
tary of the Modern Language Association 
and as our representative on the Steering 
Committee of the MLA, he has been able 
to keep all the AATSP members well 
informed of FLES activities. 

The work of editing Hispania involves 
more than simply assembling and styling 
materials presented by authors of articles 
and by the associate editors of the various 
departments; in fact, this is only the 
beginning. Manuscripts must be read 
and evaluated; those selected for printing 
must be corrected and marked for the 
printer; the number of pages must be 
counted ; copy must reach the printer on a 
definite date; galley and page proofs must 
be checked carefully and returned im- 
mediately. Delays on the part of the 
printer and gradual increases in printing 
costs complicate the issue. 

Time consuming is the endless amount 
of correspondence, not only in connection 
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with Hispania, but also in reply to 
inquiries on practically every conceivable 
subject. All this demands hours of labor, 
patience, courage, tireless energy, exact- 
ing attention to details, devotion, and a 
keen sense of humor. Endowed with these 
qualities, Don Walsh has admirably suc- 
ceeded in keeping Hispania on a high 
plane among language journals. 

It was with great regret and reluctance 
that the Executive Council accepted his 
resignation from his important post, but, 
in keeping with our motto Todos a una, 
we know that he will continue to render 
invaluable service to our cause in the 
years ahead. Thanks, Don, for a job well 
done. 

L. H. Turk 
DePauw University 


Eulogies often fail to convince their 
readers. This certainly ought not to be 
the case with what has been said here 
about Don Walsh, for any one of his 
many friends can attest to the truth of 
the assertions made in these pages. I am 
fortunate enough to have known him for 
eight years and I have always marveled 
at the manner in which he conducted the 
affairs of Hispania. To edit our journal 
is not an easy task but Don made it seem 
so: his equable temper, quick-witted tact, 
discriminating judgment, constant good 
humor, and patient sincerity enabled 
him to accomplish a truly formidable as- 
signment. If the many qualities which 
constitute what we call simpatia have 
ever been joined in one person, Don is that 
person. Some idea of the wide range of his 
professional activities in addition to 
editing Hispania may be gained from 
Don’s curriculum vitae, printed on p. 332 
of our September 1956 issue. 

Our association owes him a very great 
debt. He has worked long and hard for us 
and he deserves our gratitude and ad- 
miration. May this new stage in his career 
prove to be a descanso and a recreacién 
in the finest sense of both words. 

R. G. M. 


HERBERT MATTHEWS REPORTS ON SPAIN 


Norman P. Sacks 
Oberlin College 


The appearance of Herbert L. ,Mat- 
thews’ newest book on contemporary 
Spain provides an occasion for something 
more than an ordinary review.' A proper 
understanding of his treatment of so 
controversial a subject as the Franco 
regime requires at least a brief back- 
ground sketch and reference to some other 
works on the same theme. 

The Spanish Civil War (1936-1939, for 
those too young to remember), a struggle 
between the constitutionally elected 
Spanish Republic (“Loyalists”) and the 
rebel forces led by General Franco (‘‘Reb- 
els” or ‘““Nationalists”) was widely inter- 
preted at the time as a struggle between 
democracy and fascism (a Gallup poll of 
December 1938 showed that of those 
Americans with an opinion on the subject, 
76% favored the Loyalist cause). It was 
also commonly believed that the Re- 
public was doomed because of the follow- 
ing combination of factors: the non- 
intervention policy of the British and 
French governments, the American arms 
embargo, and the substantial aid rendered 
the Nationalists by Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy. The view that the Franco 
regime was fascist in origin, nature, and 
sympathies prevailed among the Western 
powers and was clearly implied in the 
Tripartite Note of March 4, 1946, with 
the result that after the close of World 
War II, the regime of General Franco was 
isolated, denied diplomatic recognition, 
membership in the United Nations, and 
access to Marshall Plan aid. Liberals in 
America, frustrated at their govern- 
ment’s unwillingness to lift the arms 
embargo during the Civil War (according 
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to reports given added support by Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s book This I Remember, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s sensitivity to certain 
political pressures prevailed over his 
known sympathies for the Loyalists) now 
took heart, for in their view a war which in 
Europe was fought to terminate the 
careers of Hitler and Mussolini could not 
morally end with the survival of Franco, 
their beneficiary. Thus it was felt that a 
policy of isolating and starving the Span- 
ish people would lead to the replacement 
of Franco, possibly the reestablishment of 
a republic, and the rectification of the 
tragic error born of the Munich psy- 
chology. A hungry and isolated people, 
so the reasoning went, could not tolerate 
an oppressive dictatorship for long. But 
this reasoning, as some pro-Republic 
writers have pointed out, failed to take 
into account the fact that the Spanish 
people had long been accustomed to 
hunger and were prostrate after a war 
reputed to have cost a million lives. They 
were, in short, in no temper or position to 
revolt or to take other independent action 
even if they had been so inclined. More- 
over, the isolation of Spain, as several 
writers have pointed out, had the effect 
of strengthening rather than weakening 
Franco’s position among his people. And 
when the anti-fascist crusade of the Allies 
was succeeded by the Soviet expansionist 
threat, and the attitude toward inter- 
national communism symbolized by the 
psychology of the Popular Front was 
succeeded by the realities of the Cold War, 
President Truman, despite his personal 
antipathy for General Franco, bowed to 
the demands of the Pentagon for air and 
naval bases in Spain. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been poured into that 
country by the United States during the 
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past five or six years for the construction 
of those bases and for military and eco- 
nomic aid. The number of tourists in Spain 
between 1950 and 1955 is reported to 
have increased from 750,000 to 2,500,000, 
of whom less than 250,000 have been 
Americans. General Franco’s reputation 
in the democratic world, particularly in 
the United States, is in process of re- 
habilitation, for once again the policy is 
operative whereby enemies of our enemies 
are our friends. 

Since the Franco regime was once 
treated as a pariah and is now accepted as 
an ally, Americans may understandably 
be confused. Was the commonly held 
interpretation of the Spanish Civil War 
founded on reliable information? Is it 
true what they said about Franco? Was 
the uprising led by him an effort to impose 
fascism upon Spain or was it, as the 
Caudillo has claimed, the first real blow 
at world communism? Was the Spanish 
Republic a democratic government as we 
in the United States understand the 
term in the light of our own experience? 
Or was it a “Red” regime, a satellite of 
Moscow, against which forces represent- 
ing the genuine traditions of Spain re- 
volted? To what extent, then, was the 
rebellion against the Republic rooted in 
Spanish history and tradition? And to 
what point was it the product of inter- 
national fascism? Was the struggle, 
viewed in socio-economic terms, essen- 
tially a class war? Or, viewed in religious 
terms, one in which the forces of Christ 
were arrayed against the instruments of 
the anti-Christ? Did the lack of American 
aid to the Republic insure Franco’s 
victory and does the provision of such aid 
to his regime insure his tenure? Has the 
regime from its inception in 1939 to date 
(1957) been an unmitigatedly cruel and 
oppressive dictatorship of a fascist type, 
or has it tended to be what General Primo 
de Rivera liked to regard his rule as 
being, not so much a ‘dictadura’ as a 
‘dictablanda’? Have we been exposed 
primarily, in short, to accounts which 
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were distorted or oversimplified, or at 
best shrewd analyses which though 
reasonably accurate as far as they went 
were nevertheless inadequate? 

To answer these questions and others, 
the English-speaking world has seen 
published a spate of bocks of varying 
quality and frequently partisan in ap- 
proach. If one were to select a dozen or so 
which have had wide circulation and 
which one might consider to be among the 
more useful (though their points of view 
are not, in all cases, identical), the follow- 
ing could be offered: E. Allison Peers, The 
Spanish Tragedy (New York, 1936); 
Franz Borkenau, The Spanish Cockpit 
(London, 1937); Gerald Brenan, The 
Spanish Labyrinth (Cambridge, 1943; 
second edition, 1950); Thomas J. Hamil- 
ton, Appeasement’s Child (New York, 
1943); Carlton J. H. Hayes, Wartime 
Mission in Spain (New York, 1945); 
Abel Plenn, Wind in the Olive Trees (New 
York, 1946); Emmett J. Hughes, Report 
from Spain (New York, 1947); Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Complacent Dictator (New York, 
1947); Herbert Feis, The Spanish Story 
(New York, 1948); Gerald Brenan, The 
Face of Spain (London, 1950); Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, The United States and Spain 
(New York, 1951); V. S. Pritchett, The 
Spanish Temper (New York, 1954); 
Claude Bowers, My Mission to Spain 
(New York, 1954). 

Turning now to a consideration of 
Herbert Matthews’ The Yoke and the 
Arrows, it might be well to review very 
briefly the background of the author. Mr. 
Matthews has served the New York 
Times in several capacities. He has been a 
reporter, war correspondent, and member 
of the editorial board. He headed the 
London and Rome bureaus for a time. He 
covered the Ethiopian War, the Spanish 
Civil War, and the Italian campaign dur- 
ing World War II. Relevant to a discus- 
sion of his latest book are three of his 
earlier books: Two Wars and More to 
Come (New York, 1938), which deals 
with the Ethiopian War and the Spanish 
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Civil War; The Fruits of Fascism (New 
York, 1943), which deals primarily with 
Italy under Mussolini, and has some 
observations on the Spanish Civil War; 
and The Education of a Correspondent 
(New York, 1946), about one-fourth of 
which deals with the Spanish upheaval. 
So Mr. Matthews is no stranger to the 
Spanish scene. And in The Yoke and the 
Arrows he attempts a reassessment of the 
Civil War and an analysis of the Franco 
regime in the light of recent visits to 
Spain. He thus has an opportunity to 
reinforce, modify, or possibly even re- 
verse opinions which he held in the heat of 
the conflict. Moreover, he consciously 
attempts to be objective. In this con- 
nection, his notion of what constitutes 
objectivity is worth quoting: ‘“Objectiv- 
ity, as I understand it, consists in hiding 
nothing and altering nothing pertinent to 
the subject at hand, whether it supports 
or refutes the argument. It does not mean 
that the historian can have no opinions or 
convictions of his own’ (cited from his 
book The Fruits of Fascism, p. 1). 

Mr. Matthews in 1937 adhered to the 
common interpretation of the Civil War 
as a struggle between democracy and 
fascism. In 1957 he feels that such a view 
was an over-simplification and that the 
war was “an enormously complicated 
situation.” At the same time he rejects 
the claim of General Franco to having 
saved Spain from Communism by point- 
ing to the fact that the Cortes at the out- 
break of the Civil War had only sixteen 
Communists out of a total membership of 
473, that the Republican Government at 
the outbreak of the Civil War had not one 
Communist, and that Franco’s manifesto 
issued at the start of the rebellion made 
no mention of Communism (E. Allison 
Peers, no sympathizer of the Republic, 
would support him here). On the other 
hand, Mr. Matthews carefully points out 
that the Loyalists were not saving Spain 
from “the sort of fascism represented by 
Germany and Italy.”’ He prefers to con- 
sider the war as a basically Spanish war 
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rather than a fundamentally international 
war fought on Spanish soil, a war in the 
tradition of the military pronunciamiento, 
in which the issue was decided by foreign 
intervention, and in which the forces of 
modernism represented by the Republic 
were locked in a struggle with those of 
traditionalism. In general terms, this 
view accords with that of Borkenau and 
Brenan. 

Despite his personal sympathies, Mr. 
Matthews has some critical things to say 
about the Spanish Republic. It was, he 
feels, “a colossal failure,” a weak govern- 
ment, incapable of maintaining law and 
order: “It made a mess, and its period in 
office was an inefficient and chaotic one 
for Spain.”’ On the other hand, the Re- 
publican leaders, though they couldn’t 
rule, were “good men in the moral sense, 
well-intentioned, liberal and democratic.” 
They were not planning nor would they 
have succumbed to a Communist revo- 
lution, Mr. Matthews feels. Their cause 
was “just and worthy,” for they at- 
tempted, though without success, to 
bring Spain into the twentieth century. 
And so if the Civil War was not a clear-cut 
struggle between democracy and fascism 
(and here, Carlton Hayes, who is inclined 
to view the Franco revolt and regime more 
favorably, would agree with Mr. Mat- 
thews), as a war “it was lost by 
democracy, won by reaction.” 

Mr. Matthews takes exception to label- 
ling the Franco regime a “fascist regime,” 
but prefers to speak of it as “a type of 
fascist government.” The Caudillo, then, 
becomes not a “fascist,”’ but “fascistoid,”’ 
and his regime “authoritarian” rather 
than “totalitarian” in the Italian Fascist 
sense. He supports his objection to the 
use of the term “‘fascist”’ (a similar objec- 
tion is expressed by others, such as Hayes, 
Borkenau, and Hughes) by detailing some 
features of a Fascist government on the 
Italian model, features which are spelled 
out in more detail by Borkenau and 
Hayes. In Mr. Matthews’ view, the 
regime is an anachronistic one, represent- 
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ing traditionalism and consisting of “a 
strong central government run by an 
elite and headed by a Caudillo [which] 
could, in theory, give the people all they 
wanted—land, jobs, houses, a higher 
standard of living, a good education, 
peace, discipline and unity.” But numer- 
ous forces and complications make such 
an “ideal” government impossible, says 
Mr. Matthews. 

Spanish exiles who picture Franco 
Spain today as a totalitarian, police state 
are largely in error, we are told. “They 
have no idea of the degree of tolerance 
that Franco permits—so long as his 
position and the security of his regime is 
not threatened. They cannot imagine the 
economic progress that is being made. In 
many respects the exiles are right, morally 
and politically, above all, but in many 
respects they are quite wrong—above all 
in their hopes, year after year, of seeing 
General Franco overthrown.” 

General Franco, it appears, has changed 
over the years. The cruel, repressive 
dictatorship that marked the years follow- 
ing the conclusion of the Civil War has 
evolved into a somewhat milder regime 
which is not above making concessions. 
The picture of the Caudillo that emerges 
rom Mr. Matthews’ pages is not that of a 
f‘paladin of Christianity and crusader” 
nor that of a “stupid, weak, cruel and 
‘perfidious general who had sold his nation 
to the Nazis and Fascists.” In his rising 
against the Republic Franco strikes Mr. 
Matthews as having been “tragically 
wrong” rather than evil. 

Among the saddest pages in The Yoke 
and the Arrows are those dealing with the 
economy of Spain (which, to be sure, is 
gradually improving thanks, in large 
part, to American aid). The annual per 
capita gross national production is $255, 
which is about one-seventh of that of the 
United States. The basic wage of a 
peasant or an industrial worker is the 
equivalent of 50¢ to $1.00 a day. Agri- 
cultural laborers in the vineyards or olive 
groves in the South receive twenty-five 
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to thirty pesetas a day or the equivalent 
of sixty-three to seventy-five cents. An 
assistant professor at the University of 
Barcelona, we are told, received the 
equivalent of $43 a month last year, while 
the Dean of the Faculty of Letters and 
Sciences got $144. In a country where 
intellectuals, civil servants and various 
types of government employees must have 
two or three jobs to exist, the figures on 
the distribution of wealth show that the 
very rich, who represent about five per 
cent of the working population, account 
for thirty-eight per cent of the national 
income, whereas eighty-three per cent of 
the Spanish people account for less than 
one-third of the national income. Despite 
these figures and the living conditions 
they represent, the economy is slowly but 
steadily improving and considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the area of social 
services, including housing, public health, 
insurance, and cooperatives. The result is 
that the Franco regime while abhorring 
Socialism is to a large degree a welfare 
state. Yet, as Mr. Matthews and others 
have observed, dire poverty exists to an 
appalling degree. 

What is the nature of Franco’s support 
and opposition within Spain? He is 
backed, of course, by those elements 
which supported his rising against the 
Republic: the Army (especially the 
higher-ranking officers), the Church (par- 
ticularly the upper hierarchy), the Fa- 
lange (which, though the only authorized 
political organization in Spain, has been 
steadily losing influence), the landowners 
(whose struggle with the revolution- 
ary peasants and factory workers 
marked the beginning of the Civil 
War, as Brenan points out), and all those, 
such as the professional politicians, who 
have a vested interest in the present 
regime. The opposition to Franco includes 
the greater part of the intellectuals, 
university students, workers, Monarch- 
ists, and the powerful regional forces, such 
as the Catalans and the Basques. 

Mr. Matthews provides a number of 


illustrations of “the Spanish paradox.” 
He feels that the great majority of 
Spaniards are opposed to the regime but 
fear that an alternative to Franco might 
be worse, and no one can bear the thought 
of another civil war. Spain today is 
pictured as “a keg of dynamite,” so that 
the regime, while “never... more stable 
... could be overthrown in a few weeks.” 
The Jesuits, who were expelled by the 
Spaniards six times since 1767, are today 
in control of education. Spain, the country 
regarded as the most profoundly Catholic, 
has the strongest degree of anti-clerical- 
ism, and Ecclesia, the organ of the Spanish 
episcopacy and of Catholic Action, has 
found that “an overwhelming majority of 
Spanish workers were not practicing 
Catholics.” Spain, a country with a 
strong authoritarian tradition, delivered 
the first defeat to a Napoleonic Army in 
Europe (that of Bailén in 1808), drew up 
the “first truly liberal constitution on the 
European continent” (the Cadiz Constitu- 
tion of 1812), and was the first country to 
inflict a defeat upon European fascism 
(the rout of the Italians at Guadalajara 
in March, 1937). The Spanish press, which 
Mr. Matthews calls “one of the greatest 
insults to the intelligence in the Western 
world,” is heavily censored by Church, 
Government, and Army, yet people do 
speak freely. The ideological base of the 
Franco regime is anti-communism, but 
Liberalism and Freemasonry are held in 
about the same repute as Communism, 
because of their association with the 
Eighteenth Century “Enlightenment” and 
anti-clericalism. That is probably what 
Pritchett meant when he said that “Spain 
is the old and necessary enemy of the 
West. There we learn our history upside 
down...” 

And after Franco, what? The future is, 
of course, clouded with doubt. According 
to Mr. Matthews, however, there are 
some hopeful signs. He suggests the 
possibility of an irony of history in the 
following words: “By bringing an en- 
forced internal peace to Spain and by 
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keeping Spain out of World War II the 
Generalissimo has permitted the nation 
to approach a state of health that may 
well bring some form of democracy when 
he goes. It is conceivable that future 
historians may paradoxically find this to 
be the Caudillo’s most positive achieve- 
ment, which would be ironical because it 
is in no sense what he aimed at or what he 
wants—quite the contrary.”” Mr. Mat- 
thews finds the Spaniard today “more 
stable, more balanced, more European, 
more middle-class than he ever was.”’ The 
Spanish Church appears to Mr. Matthews 
to be moving from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth century, that is toward Rome 
and closer to the people, and for this he 
credits largely the younger clergy. The 
economy is being modernized and im- 
proving. “Spain is at last moving in 
many ways into the twentieth century 
and becoming a European power.” Mr. 
Matthews is, of course, speaking rela- 
tively, and is well aware than an eighteen- 
year diet of anti-communism under “an 
autocrat with a horror of democracy and 
liberalism” with no preparation in self- 
government on the part of the people is 
not likely to produce a smooth transition 
to democracy. 

In pondering the present and future of 
Spain, a close look at her past history and 
contemporary politics should go far 
toward clarifying much misunderstanding 
and confusion. Among some of the mis- 
conceptions that might thereby yield to 
clearer thinking are the following: 

1. That certain institutions, such as 
the Church and the Army, have always 
been and by their very nature must 
necessarily be instruments of reaction, 
hostile to any form of liberalism, and 
indifferent to the needs of the people. 
Information which counteracts this ster- 
eotype of the Church may be found even 
in writers whose sympathies have been 
with the Spanish Republic, e.g., in Bren- 
an’s The Spanish Labyrinth, Chapter 
(See also Appendix 1 and the Preface to 
the second edition of this book), in 
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Hughes, Report from Spain, pp. 72 ff., and 
in the Matthews book under discussion 
here, e.g., Chapter vit, passim. That the 
Army was capable of allying itself with 
liberal causes in Spain is evidenced by 
its behavior in the 1820’s, the 1830’s, and 
in fact the period from 1833 to 1868. See, 
for example, Joseph A. Brandt, Toward 
the New Spain (Chicago, 1932). 

2. That the Spanish Liberals have had 
no responsibility for the institution of the 
pronunciamiento and for contributing to 
the isolation of the Church from the 
Spanish masses. The Army, through the 
pronunciamiento, is often associated with 
intervention in politics in the interests of 
reaction, as in the cases of General Primo 
de Rivera in 1923 and General Franco in 
1936. But one of the ironies of modern 
Spanish history is the fact that when the 
army intervened for the first time in the 
nineteenth century to effect political 
change, it did so to force a liberal change. 
Reference here, of course, is to the revolt 
of General Riego designed to compel 
Ferdinand vu to observe the Constitu- 
tion of 1812. When one considers that 
both the First and the Second Spanish 
Republics were ushered in without blood- 
shed and with the voluntary withdrawal 
of the King, the following line from 
Brandt’s book (p. 21), referring to the 
Riego revolt, may seem surprising: “But 
the rebellion proved to many liberals that 
the surest guarantee of certain reform was 
force.” In the case of the Church, the 
fervent anti-clericalism of the Liberals in 
the nineteenth century intensified the 
intellectual insulation of the clergy. 
Brenan, in his The Face of Spain, p. 110, 
speaks of “the old rigid type of bishop, 
brought into being by the Liberals when 
they closed the chairs of Theology in the 
Universities. Educated in a narrow and 
poorly endowed seminary, nurtured on 
readings of the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church, they know nothing of life or 
of the world.” Brenan, in his The Spanish 
Labyrinth, p. 44, comments on the effect 
of the Liberals’ confiscation of the landed 
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property of the Church during the first 
Carlist War: “By cutting off the clergy 
and the monks from the possession of 
land, it alienated them from the people, 
forced them to think of other methods of 
enrichment and so threw them into the 
arms of the wealthy classes, on whom 
alone through the greater part of Spain 
they have depended ever since.” 

3. That certain forms of government 
are, in and of themselves, more stable 
than others. Thus a republic in Spain is 
bound to be chaotic, a military rule is 
certain to provide order, and a monarchy 
is the best guarantee of stability. Carlton 
Hayes, whom Herbert Matthews calls 
“one of the outstanding apologists for the 
Caudillo in the United States,” provides 
evidence of the instability of the Re- 
public when he points to the fact that 
from April, 1931 to December, 1935, that 
is, a period of fifty-seven months, the 
Republic had twenty-eight different min- 
istries, an average of about two months’ 
tenure for each (The United States and 
Spain, pp. 95-96). On the other hand, 
Gerald Brenan, a sympathizer of the 
Republic though not an uncritical one, 
reminds us in his The Spanish Labyrinth, 
p. 58 of the following conditions under 
Isabella um: “The generals ruled the 
country and quarreled among themselves. 
Isabella’s reign shows eighteen major 
pronunciamientos and thirty-nine dif- 
ferent cabinets within twenty-five years. 
To these one must add two popular revo- 
lutions, also led by generals. Military rule 
in Spain has always been even more 
unstable than civil government.” Evi- 
dently, Alfonso xm1’s reign wasn’t dis- 
tinguished by its stability either, for, as 
Brenan (p. 23) says: “The first twenty- 
one years of Alfonso’s reign—from 1902 
to 1923—saw thirty-three entirely dif- 
ferent governments. In the sixteen years 
of the Queen Regent’s administration 
there were only eleven.”’ 

4. That Spain, a country with a tradi- 
tion of representative, parliamentary 
government as old as England’s, as Hayes 


reminds us (The United States and Spain, 
p. 60), is not ready for democratic govern- 
ment. Acufia’s famous Un monarca, un 
imperio y una espada may well sum up 
an important part of the Spanish tradi- 
tion, but the Spanish tradition is not all of 
one piece. It includes a “Church-State 
type of authoritarian absolutism;” the 
Inquisition; Carlism; Monarchy; a 
Church which has displayed Socialist or col- 
lectivist tendencies (e.g., in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries); popular re- 
volts against tyranny and foreign in- 
vasion; numerous helerodoxos, as Me- 
néndez y Pelayo took pains to point 
out; liberal Constitutions (Altamira, in 
his A History of Spain [New York, 1949], 
p. 615, says that the constitution adopted 
by the Republic in 1931 was the first in 
the world’s history to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy); the gen- 
erations of 1868 and of 1898; the tra- 
ditionalism of Menéndez y Pelayo and 
Pereda and the liberalism of Galdés and 
Giner de los Rios. To be sure, in order to 
establish what we in the United States 
normally think of as a democratic Re- 
public, certain forces and conditions are 
prerequisite, among them, a vigorous and 
free press, public education, a productive 
and expanding economy, organized and 
responsible trade unions, and a growing 
middle class. And for Spain, one must 
resolve two great problems which have 
long been crying out for a solution: (1) the 
agrarian question and (2) the achieve- 
ment of a balance between “an effective 
central government and the needs of local 
autonomy” or, in other words, the recon- 
ciliation of Castile and Catalonia. 

5. That Spanish politics can be readily 
understood in terms of standard political 
vocabulary. Unity is no more likely to be 
found on the Right than on the Left. 
Hughes, in his Report from Spain, p. 195, 
suggests the complexity of the Spanish 
political scene in the following words: 
“Throughout the Spanish nation, now and 
throughout modern Spanish history, po- 
litical lines intersect economic lines and 
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both cut ruthlessly across regional lines. 
Poverty-stricken peasants of Extrema- 
dura are reactionary; prosperous mer- 
chants in Bilbao are Socialists. Com- 
munists hate the Falange’s brutal 
tyranny; tyrannous landholders and 
factory owners hate the Falange’s social 
program; the Falange detests both, and 
each fears the other. The most devoutly 
Catholic sector of Spain is also one of the 
most passionately anti-Franco, occasion- 
ally the most anticlerical. Basque separa- 
tism tends to be politically conservative, 
Catalan separatism is radical, Galician 
separatism is sheer cussedness. Both 
Anarchists and Communists distrust each 
other as profoundly as either distrusts the 
Falange, and both arouse the fear and 
suspicion of all Socialists. Yet, were a 
conservative Monarchy to be restored in 
Madrid, undoubtedly ex-Falangists (who 
have been so largely recruited from ex- 
Communists and ex-Anarchists) would 
join both these parties on the extreme 
left-wing benches of the Cortes in an 
alliance to battle the return of feudal 
privileges.” Herbert Matthews has said 
that “a British Tory would be considered 
the most dangerous sort of radical by the 
Franco regime,” and in fact Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who as British Foreign Secretary 
was known for the “Hoare-Laval Agree- 
ment,” who served as British Ambassador 
to Spain from 1940 to 1944, and whom 
Carlton Hayes describes as “an unrecon- 
structed Tory,” was unsympathetic to 
General Franco (See Hoare’s Complacent 
Dictator, New York, 1947). We should 
constantly be aware, as we attempt to 
thread our way through the lexical 
labyrinth of Spanish politics, that the 
basic problems of Spain are not likely to 
be solved in the semantic arena but they 
will almost certainly be obscured there. 
And in studying the origin and nature of 
the Franco regime, it is not enough to 
look to Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany 
for an explanation. It would be more 
profitable to examine earlier events and 
movements in Spain’s history, e.g., the 
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Asturian miners’ revolt in 1934, the Gil 
Robles regime of 1933-1935, the Sanjurjo 
revolt of 1932, and the Canovas regime of 
the Bourbon restoration. One should, in 
fact, go back to the early eighteenth 
century to see the beginnings of the 
cleavage between the upper classes (par- 
ticularly the landowners) and the masses, 
the growing power of the Army and the 
Church in the nineteenth century, and 
the militancy of the working class parties, 
which are among the oldest in Europe. 
Especially useful here are the first chapter 
of Borkenau’s The Spanish Cockpit and 
Parts 1 and m of Brenan’s The Spanish 
Labyrinth. After a careful survey of the 
historical background of the present 
regime in Spain, one may well understand 
the following statement of despair by the 
nineteenth century Liberal leader 
Sagasta: “I do not know where we are 
going, but I do know this—that wherever 
it is we shall lose our way.” 

A final word remains to be said about 
_ Herbert Matthews’ The Yoke and the 
Arrows and its place in the literature of 
the Spanish Civil War and the Franco 
regime. The book is marked by an evident 
desire to be objective and fair on the part 
of the writer who admits his preference 
for Republican Spain. There is a keen 
sense of personal involvement and identi- 
fication with the events described, par- 
ticularly the period of the Civil War. The 
book is honest, humane, and informed. 
Despite his sympathies, Mr. Matthews 
does not attempt to whitewash the Re- 
public. And despite his lack of sympathy 
with a dictatorial regime, such as that of 
General Franco, the Caudillo does not 
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come out all black. It should be made 
clear that this is not an “‘on-the-one-hand- 
on-the-other-hand”’ type of report. Stands 
are taken and distinctions are carefully 
made. The book cannot be classed with 
those which favor virtually uncritically 
the Spanish Republic (e.g., Claude Bow- 
ers, My Mission to Spain) nor, of course, 
does it belong with those that have taken 
a dim view of the Republic (e.g., the 
books of Peers and Hayes). If compari- 
sons must be made, one may say that The 
Yoke and the Arrows has elements of 
warmly pro-Republican treatments and 
something of the point of view and 
historical approach of the works of 
Borkenau and Brenan. 

Some enthusiastic supporters of the 
Spanish Republic, while agreeing with the 
author’s basic sympathies and some of his 
information, may feel that he is overly 
generous, if not in error, in his treatment 
of the Right and of the Franco regime. 
They may even feel that, on occasion, he 
appears to be straining at gnats to be 
objective. On the other hand, those who 
have long been convinced that the July 18 
rebellion was right and necessary may feel 
somewhat grateful to Mr. Matthews for 
his efforts to paint their side in less un- 
favorable terms than is customary for a 
Republican sympathizer, but they will 
also feel, at the same time, that he con- 
tinues to be misled about the true nature 
of the Spanish struggle. Whatever one’s 
sympathies may be, every student of the 
Spanish scene will want to hear him out, 
for The Yoke and the Arrows is one of the 
most thoughtful books to appear in Eng- 
lish on contemporary Spain. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF LISANDRO ALVARADO 
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The chaotic, strife-ridden, dictator- 
plagued Venezuela of the last half of the 
nineteenth century and the first quarter 
of the twentieth produced one of Spanish 
America’s most bizarre literary figures, 
Lisandro Alvarado. 

In a country like Venezuela, where 
tumultuous events have often taken place 
at such a giddy pace that they seem to 
have no significance in themselves other 
than to give a certain ahistorical charac- 
ter to the national life, the writer, like the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, has a precarious existence even 
when the paz del cementerio de Juan 
Vicente Gémez reigns supreme. In Vene- 
zuela, “segtin Garcia Calderén hubo 52 
revoluciones importantes en un solo siglo; 
Joseph Barthélémy cuenta 104 revolu- 
ciones en 70 afios, sin hablar de simples 
sublevaciones. Pueden ser exageradas 
estas cifras, pero consta que el pais vivia 
en un estado de inseguridad e inquietud 
perpetuas, a veces con revoluciones 
locales, pronto sofocadas por el caudillo 
de turno, otras veces con conflictos arma- 
dos muy serios que tenian su repercusién 
en todo el pais.’ 

The casualties, as Picén-Salas says, 
were not only lives lost in the many 
bloody fracases but also losses of another 
nature: “‘Venezuela no ha devorado 
vidas humanas en las guerras civiles, en 
el azar sin orden de una sociedad violenta, 
en convulsionado devenir, sino marchité 
—antes de que fructificaran bien— 
grandes inteligencias.’” 

What position did the writer, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth and in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, take 
under such Venezuelan tyrants as Castro 
and Gémez? What were his possibilities? 
Several ways were open to him. He might 
remain in the country and devote his 
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literary talents to legitimate ends such 
as history and folklore, realms in which 
there was little or no danger of offending 
the jefe civil of the moment by dangerous 
criticism. In literature proper his course 
was a little more precarious or degrading 
as the case might be. He could avoid the 
problem of the censor by writing in the 
modernista style, blind or indifferent to 
the social squalor that surrounded him, 
for art for art’s sake was not likely to 
offend the dictator or even to interest 
him, and it afforded an easy refuge from 
the frustrating social conditions existing 
in most Latin American countries at the 
turn of the century. 

And of course there was the degrading 
spectacle of the writer selling out to the 
dictator. That possibility often meant 
material rewards of some importance. 
“Bajo el reinado de ‘los césares’ los 
intelectuales venezolanos solieron llamarse 
‘orfebres’ coleccionistas de adjectivos 
optimistas y alabadores profesionales que 
trabajan el pensamiento como los talab- 
arteros y los caligrafos de Gengis Khan. 
Hay algunos libros documentales que 
expresan esta era sombria de sumisién 
y miseria de la Inteligencia venezolana; 
una jira de Castro por los Estados del 
interior ‘sincronizada,’ diriamos hoy, 
por los mds retumbantes discursos; y el 
pequefio libro en que Morantes se com- 
placié6 con humor triste en apresar y 
recoger como un herbario, las adulaciones 
mds sonadas que habia merecido el 
Restaurador.’”* 

If a writer chose to express himself 
freely, drawing his material from the 
depressing environment in which he 
lived, there were two other paths open 
to him if his work should offend the 
dictator: he might well land in jail 
subject to the most inhumane tortures 
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and deprivations or he could go into 
forced or voluntary exile. Men like 
José Rafael Pocaterra and Rufino Blanco 
Fombona spent a good part of their 
lives in foreign countries, fulminating 
against the tyrant at home. And finally 
many other writers simply became re- 
signed to a tragic silence. “Otros solian 
malograrse en el clima tragicamente 
mondétono de las tiranias esttipidas; de 
una existencia como al margen de las 
aspiraciones y los problemas del mundo 
moderno.’’ 

What it meant to exist under such 
conditions was the subject of Rémulo 
Gallegos’ first novel. Those who have 
read Reinaldo Solar, originally published 
under the title of El ultimo Solar, can 
never forget the atmosphere of frustration 
and failure that Gallegos describes as 
confronting the young Venezuelan in- 
tellectuals of the early twentieth century. 
It was a tragic picture of the individual 
caught in a cul-de-sac; it was the story 
of the frustration of a generation. More 
accurate than history, more vivid and 
compelling than sociology or political 
science, Reinaldo Solar could well be 
called the most Venezuelan novel of its 
time. 

One of the strangest characters in 
Venezuelan, and even in all Spanish 
American letters, spent the better part 
of his mature intellectual life in this 
atmosphere of frustration and defeat in 
the Venezuela of Cipriano Castro and 
Juan Vicente Gémez, 1899-1935. He was 
Lisandro Alvarado, called ‘“‘una de las 
mentalidades mds curiosas y un poco 
malogradas que ha producido Vene- 
zuela.”> Who was this strange man, 
destined to wander the map of Venezuela, 
living a nomadic life that took him from 
the capital, Caracas, to the most remote 
and savage parts of the country? Why 
did he disappear periodically into the 
unknown to reappear one year, two 
years later? 

Lisandro Alvarado was indeed a victim 
of his times; he was born in El Tocuyo, 
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in the state of Lara, Venezuela, Septem- 
ber 19, 1858, the son of Don Rafael 
Alvarado and Dofia Engracia Marchena. 
Even the year of his birth was a year of 
social upheavel and violent struggle, for 
in that same year the Revolucién Federal 
broke out. He received his first instruc- 
tion from Don Egidio Montesinos, then 
director of the Colegio de la Concordia. 
He went to Caracas to enter the Uni- 
versity Medical School in 1878. 

The simple, wholesome, at times 
almost poverty-stricken life he had 
spent at home was to leave an indelible 
mark of character on Lisandro. “La 
conciencia del hogar afanoso, espejo del 
sacrificio alegre por el trabajo bien 
cumplido y el pan bien ganado, le im- 
pondr4 a cada paso, la practica de la 
renuncia al camino facil y al lado hal- 
agiiefio y materialmente renumerado de 
la vida. Los dias de su nifiez como los de 
su adolescencia y su juventud corren 
entre fatigas y privaciones porque asi lo 
piden los cortos haberes paternales; pero, 
compensan la pobreza del bolsillo, las 
vetas, que le reportan sus especulaciones 
cientificas, el estudio de los autores 
clisicos y modernos, de las lenguas 
vivas y muertas.’’® 

It was the making of a man of char- 
acter, a man of integrity who could and 
would not compromise his honradez by 
selling out to the ruling dictator of the 
time. But it likewise imposed upon him 
a mode of life that made it necessary for 
him to work out his amarga protesta in 
his own peculiar way. 

At the University, Alvarado came 
under the influence of the two men who 
did more than any other intellectuals 
of their time to rescue University teach- 
ing from the lethargy of semi-medieval 
methods: Dr. Adolfo Ernst and Rafael 
Villavicenciv. Ernst was introducing the 
methods of the experimental school and 
Villavicencio the theories of Auguste 
Comte. 

It was a time of great intellectual 
stimulation to eager, brilliant starved 
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young minds like Alvarado’s. It was a 
period of bitter polemics and accusa- 
tions, as Picén-Salas tells us: 


Desde el afio 80 habian iniciado su inquie- 
tante magisterio en la Universidad dos hombres 
de Ciencia en quienes adquiere fragor polémico 
contra la vieja tradicién idealista de nuestros 
estudios de filosofia, el positivismo y el Evolu- 
cionismo del siglo XIX. Eran estos hombres el 
alemén Adolfo Ernst, lingiiista, naturalista, 
fisico y etndélogo, uno de los fundadores de la 
Sociedad de Ciencias Fisicas y Naturales de 
Caracas y del Museo Nacional; y el doctor 
‘Rafael Villavicencio, eminente médico, glosa- 
dor de Auguste Comte, que al frente de una 
edtedra de Historia quiere aplicar a las ciencias 
culturales un método biolégico-positiva. Dar- 
win y Comte penetran con cardcter beligerante 
en nuestra ensefianza universitaria. E] libera- 
lismo anti-teolégico que més instintiva que 
razonadamente habian aplicado los politicos 
y letrados del Guzmancismo, encuentra en- 
tonces una teoria. Nunca—como en esa 
época—se habia discutido en Venezuela més 
acremente sobre problemas filosdéficos. Las 
c4tedras de Ernst y Villavicencio son frecuen- 
tadas por una arrogante juventud que escanda- 
liza con sus nuevas teorias el medio clerical y 
pacato. Los que después serdn el ilustre his- 
toriador y socidélogo Gil Fortoul, el lingiiista y 
etnélogo Lisandro Alvarado, el bidlogo Luis 
Razetti, el médico David Lobo, los ensayistas y 
criticos César Zumeta y Luis Lépez Méndez, 
cuentan entre estos alumnos aventajados. Y la 
prosa juvenil que dichos estudiantes riegan en 
sus efimeras revistas universitarias, viene 
cargada de una nueva materia explosiva. ‘El 
Origen de las Especies’’ de Darwin, los ‘“‘Pri- 
meros principios’”’ de Spencer son como las 
Biblias de esta generacién. Del positivismo y 
evolucionismo en Filosofia se marcha hacia el 
Naturalismo en Literatura.’ 


In this atmosphere Lisandro soon 
astonished both his professors and his 
classmates by the brilliance of his mind. 
In 1884 he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Caracas with a degree in 
Medical Science. From Medicine his 
interest spread to letters, philosophical 
speculation, and history. If we are to 
judge from the turn of events in later 
years and the works that he produced, 
we can safely assume that his teacher, the 
memorable Dr. Adolfo Ernst, was the 
one man who had the most influence on 
Alvarado as a writer and as a scientist, 
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for like his teacher, he became known as a 
naturalist, an ethnologist, and a linguist, 
and it was to him that Alvarado dedi- 
cated his Datos etnogrdficos de Venezuela 
in 1922. 

Alvarado joined numerous literary 
circles and there he met Cecilio Acosta 
and Lépez Méndez. He again came in 
contact with his old friend José Gil 
Fortoul, who was now editing Fl Yunque, 
a publication sponsored by a University 
rebel group whose activities were di- 
rected against the dictatorship of Guz- 
mAén. 

In revolt against the conditions in 
which he found himself, he began a 
strange pattern of life that made him 
known popularly as a “tipo.” Alvarado’s 
resistance to his times did not take the 
path of overt revolt, as had his friend 
Gil Fortoul, but it was a resistance and a 
protest as bitter as that of any revolu- 
tionary of his time. “Don Lisandro 
escribe, estudia y vive en silencio. Se 
refugia ya en la resistencia pasiva de su 
decoro, de su moderacién y de su sacrifi- 
ficio. Se profundizan en él los rasgos 
fisicos de su talante que, al correr de los 
afios, sus caricaturistas representardn con 
las Ifneas del Buho como a Minerva!’’* 

He kept aloof from politics and refused 
proffered honors and recognition. He 
devoted himself to the study of botany; 
he cultivated the arts, Latin verse, and 
music; he translated Lucretius; he drew; 
he played the piano. It was his answer 
to the conditions in which he found 
himself; it was the only way out of the 
frustrating circumstances in which he 
lived; it was only thus that he could 
maintain his integrity and stay in the 
country and at the same time pursue 
some intellectual activity that would 
not bring the wrath of the dictator down 
upon him. 

His dislike for the capital grew. And 
now began those mysterious and seem- 
ingly compelling trips into the interior 
of Venezuela. It was as if he were franti- 
cally attempting to lose himself, detach 
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himself from the world about him. In 
1887 he suddenly appeared in the Estado 
Portuguesa where he began the practice 
of medicine. He married, started a family 
and worked ceaselessly as a doctor, 
treating and caring for the poor like the 
devoted humanitarian that he was. He 
began to collect plants and take notes 
for his books. From the state of Portu- 
guesa he disappeared into the country 
on long trips. He was lost from sight for 
months. He returned and then disap- 
peared again, his reappearance as mys- 
terious as his departure but always with 
his notebook in hand, taking copious 
notes, notes that were to form the basis 
of his linguistic studies and ethnological 
treatises. But his wandering did not 
cease. 

“Un dia cae por tierra del Gudarico 
Oriental.’”’ He would build his thatched 
hut on an isolated hill and begin to 
classify botanical species and dissect 
insects and butterflies. He visited in the 
native homes. This raro, this fantastic 
man, must have seemed like a man from 
space to the primitive Indians and the 
backwoods natives with whom he lived 
and worked. He even taught the girls 
new embroidery patterns as he moved 
restlessly from region to region. There 
was something of the renaissance man 
about him; he was an excellent horseman 
and a bold swimmer in addition to his 
many other talents. 

“A la puerta de su bohio tiene una 
palangana donde los pacientes depositan 
lo que pueden pagarle por honorarios de 
acuerdo con sus propios recursos, desde 
un centavo... Dice a los infelices que 
requieren de sus auxilios. ‘No se preocupe 
por nada, no pague nada’.’” 

Alvarado was sent to Europe on 
numerous scientific and diplomatic mis- 
sions. He was the first to apply the 
principles of the Italian school of psycho- 
pathology in Venezuela, and he produced 
two works based on these theories, 
Neurosis de hombres célebres and Delitos 
politicos de Venezuela. In this latter work 
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he maintained that the two greatest 
tragedies of his country were Bolivar’s 
proclamation of guerra a muerte and the 
dissolution by the masses of the National 
Congress in 1848. His history, the Revo- 
lucién Federal, is his most finished work. 
In addition to translating De Rerum 
he translated Humbolt’s Viaje a las 
regiones equinocciales del nuevo continente 
from the French. His Datos etnogrdficos 
de Venezuela became a standard text. 
In linguistics we are all familiar with his 
fundamental works, such as Glosario de 
voces indigenas de Venezuela, the two- 
volume Glosario del bajo espafiol en 
Venezuela, and Allteraciones fonéticas del 
espafiol en Venezuela. These important 
linguistic works continued the previous 
contributions in this field begun by 
Codazzi, his old teacher Adolfo Ernst, 
Aristides Rojas, and Julio Calecafio. 

What kind of man personally was 
Alvarado? Jacinto Fombona Pachano 
describes him as follows: 


Héroe de Carlyle fué Lisandro Alvarado. 
Tuvo por blasén la modestia y por normas la 
investigacién y la rectitud. Se la impuso a cam- 
bio de mucha ciencia y muchas letras. A cambio 
también de mucha honestidad y mucha 
pobreza. Quien lo viera en uno de sus habi- 
tuales paseos por los suburbios o en uno de sus 
largos recorridos por los caminos de tierra 
adentro, no hubiera titubeado en calificarlo de 
humilde. Muy lejos, sin embargo, halldbase del 
concepto que a menudo suele tenerse de la 
humildad. Era modesto, simplemente, de 
modales bondadosos y campechanos pero no 
humilde. ... 

Don Lisandro fué de los orgullosos y tam- 
bién de los dulcemente saredsticos, por causas 
de ambiente adversas a su indole y a su edu- 
cacién. Se habia nutrido intelectualmente de 
una época por muchos motivos més feliz y 
brillante que aquéllos en que le toeé debatirse 
como hombre y como escritor.’® 


It may well be idle speculation to 
imagine what this man of such extra- 
ordinary talents and intelligence might 
have done in a country more conducive 
to and at the same time more apprecia- 
tive of his possibilities. Such conclusions 
are inevitable, however, when we see 
how his environment worked upon him 
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and how he struggled against it. ‘‘Duefio 
de una inteligencia y de una cultura 
tradicionalmente firme, no podfa menos 
de rebelarse contra las situaciones cadti- 
cas que le salfan al encuentro. Encerrado 
dentro de su modestia orgullosa, hufa 
por los caminos antes de claudicar como 
tantos. Seguro de su heroismo inque- 
brantable se restitufa a sus quehaceres 
urbanos y escudaba su protesta detrds de 
la frase, en apariencia inocua y sonriente, 
pero larga en su alcance y en su in- 
tencién.””"" 

Illness overtook him one afternoon in 
his silent, lonely little home in El Cal- 
vario. It lasted for a period of three 
years. He had no companions other than 
his folios and his texts. Through friendly 
influence the government’s attention was 
called to his state of health and he was 
sent to Europe for medical treatment. 
It was to no avail. He returned home and 
went to Valencia, Venezuela, where he 
died April 10, 1929. But Don Lisandro 
was not to be tricked into debt to any 
government. Even in death he was the 
soul of integrity, for he paid his debt to 
his government by leaving all his un- 
published works to the Venezuelan 
Academy of History. The Venezuela 
Ministry of Education has at last under- 
taken the task of issuing a complete 
edition of Alvarado. To date four volumes 
have appeared.” 

Lisandro Alvarado will always have a 
very special place in Venezuelan letters, 
a niche that he made for himself by 
great sacrifice and mental discipline, 
but he has also been immortalized by 
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Rémulo Gallegos in his novel Pobre 
Negro. It is not surprising that the fan- 
tastic, even extravagant, personality of 
Lisandro Alvarado should catch the 
fancy of a great novelist like Don Rémulo 
and as one reads the novel Pobre Negro 
certain very distinct similarities between 
the life of the old humanist Cecilio el 
Viejo and Don Lisandro appear. It was 
during my research on Gallegos that I 
noted this similarity and, in answer to a 
question submitted to Gallegos in April 
1952, he replied: “Efectivamente yo 
pensé en Lisandro al “construir” mi 
Cecilio el Viejo.” 
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THE MYSTERY PLAY OF ELCHE 


ALBERTA WILSON SERVER 
University of Kentucky 


In the province of Alicante, in south- 
eastern Spain, lies the little town of Elche, 
surrounded by thousands of date palms.* 
In addition to a reputation for providing 
most of Spain with palms for Palm Sun- 
day and the very real honor of having re- 
vealed to the world a lovely bit of ancient 
sculpture, the Dama de Elche, this 
miniature city possesses still another claim 
to fame: for centuries it has quietly busied 
itself with the yearly production of a 
mystery play which is comparatively 
unknown outside Spain. 

We call it a mystery play because it 
deals with a religious subject, but in 
addition to its sacred content it has pro- 
fane elements; it is startling to see a 
brawl within the sanctuary of a church. 
This play is the only complete survival of 
a primitive religious drama with the 
peculiar characteristics of being presented 
within the church, by the combined efforts 
of the populace and the clergy. In a way 
it is a two-ring circus, one ring on the floor 
of the church, the other in the air, which 
means the actors must have a certain 
acrobatic ability. The only actress-image 
in the world plays an important role in 
the play. The element of humor is entirely 
absent, for this is a sacred lyrical drama. 
It might even be called the earliest ex- 
ample of an opera. 

Elche, the scene of this unique per- 
formance, dates back to Roman times and 
was also important in Visigothic days. It 
led a troubled existence, passing from 
Christian hands into the power of the 
Moors, but Jaime I, El Conquistador, 
finally wrested it from them on August 15, 
1265, the Day of the Assumption of Our 
Lady. The Mystery Play of Elche, repre- 

*A paper read at the SAMLA meeting, 
November 23, 1956, in Atlanta. 


senting the death of the Virgin Mary and 
her Assumption, is said to have been given 
first on August 14 and 15 in the year 1266, 
in commemoration of the reconquest of 
the region. However, there are those who 
suspect that this festival is rooted far back 
in religious rites celebrated at some very 
ancient sanctuary, and in support of this 
point out that the Dama de Elche, found 
nearby, represents a priestess. 

Despite the undoubted age of the play, 
the oldest forms, apparently copies of the 
original prompter’s book, date back only 
to the eighteenth century. One copy dates 
from 1709 and is kept in the Ayunta- 
miento of Elche; the other copy, dating 
from 1722, is privately owned. 

Lo misterio d’Elig, as we know it, is 
believed to have been written in the first 
half of the fifteenth century. It is not 
possible to give credence to the legend 
which claims that in 1370 the text floated 
in from the sea in a chest containing an 
image of the Virgin and labeled “Soy 
para Elche.’”’ Whatever her origin, the 
original Virgin was much revered, and 
the people still mourn the fact that she 
was burned on February 20, 1936. 

Although no definite authorship can be 
ascribed for this drama, on one of the 
copies there appear the names of three 
men written before some musical frag- 
ments which seem to be the most modern 
of the melodies. These names are: the 
canénigo Pérez, certainly Juan Ginés 
Pérez, canénigo of the Cathedral of 
Orihuela and for a time choirmaster of 
the cathedral of Valencia, an eminent 
musician who has left many works; 
Ribera, probably the Antonio de Ribera 
who was the composer of works found in 
the archives of Tarragona; and Lluis Vich, 
believed to have composed the verses 
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sung in the burial scene. However, it 
seems certain that many persons had a 
hand in the composition of the Misterio. 

The play itself is composed in the main 
of octosyllabie stanzas arranged in parea- 
dos, sung to melodies supposedly based 
on the sacred music of the thirteenth 
century. The language used is called 
Lemosin, and the original Misterio could 
quite conceivably have been written in 
that dialect, in view of the fact that the 
influence of Provence was still strong, 
and Limousin was the favorite of the 
troubadours of those early times. How- 
ever, our copy shows unmistakable 
characteristics of Catalan. Who can say 
what happened to the Misterio in the 
course of many centuries and much copy- 
ing? It would seem that nowadays many 
of the younger people are unfamiliar with 
the text of the Miséerio, for the singing of 
the youthful angels was often merely a 
lilting a-a, a-a-a, a-a-a, with only an oc- 
casional word distinguishable. 

The presentation of the Festa d’Elig, to 
use its ancient name, is a costly business. 
For some centuries the Virgin’s Cofradia 
bore the expense, but about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century there was 
instituted a poll tax on the Moors remain- 
ing in Christian strongholds. A tax was 
also levied on the grinding of grain and 
on olive oil used in the manufacture of 
soap. Later, silks, cattle, and wines were 
taxed. Of course, devout private indi- 
viduals always helped defray expenses, 
and some noble families were financially 
ruined in their zeal to outdo others in the 
production of a magnificent Misterio. The 
descendants of these patriotic families 
may be honored nowadays by being 
selected as caballeros electos whose mission 
it is to summon the actors for their parts 
in the performance. The cost of the festi- 
val was finally included in the municipal 
budget, and today it is under the Ministry 
of Education, although the Patronato 
Nacional del Misterio de Elche is of- 
ficially responsible for the production of 
the drama. 
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It is a moving experience to witness a 
performance of the Misterio de Elche. An 
undercurrent of excitement flows through 
the town for the two days of the festival, 
and religious fervor runs high. It seems 
strange that the day before the official 
performance there is always an ensayo 
general which serves as a dress rehearsal 
for both acts of the Misterio. Pilgrims 
wearing badges crowd the streets and pour 
into the old Basilica of Santa Maria, 
which stands on the site of an ancient 
mosque. The first church was built in 
1334, but it lasted only until 1492, when 
a new church was built which has under- 
gone many repairs and alterations in the 
course of centuries. The most recent dam- 
age it has suffered was that caused in 
1936. 

Santa Maria is not a large church, but 
the cane chairs crowded together in 
tight rows accommodate hundreds of 
spectators, and those of the faithful who 
do not pay the pilgrim’s fee of twenty-five 
pesetas jostle and push into the church 
entrance to fill the upper balcony or hang 
on columns and altars. In the transept 
rises a platform some six feet high, reached 
by a ramp leading from the main entrance 
of the cathedral. The stage setting is very 
simple: on the platform or cadafal (it will 
truly be one later) is a simple bed covered 
with a bedspread; the ramp is covered 
with double circles outlined by leaves and 
filled with red, white, and yellow chrys- 
anthemum petals. On the stage sit a 
priest and two caballeros or autoridades 
dressed in black and very elegant with 
their white gloves and epaulets. One 
wears a blue sash, the other a purple one, 
and each holds a long staff. Their duty is 
to go to the church entrance to summon 
each actor for his part in the performance. 

The blue-painted dome of the church 
rises some ninety feet from the floor; it 
represents Heaven and there are even 
some sketchy clouds to help the illusion. 
Bursts of organ music and exploding 
firecrackers outside point up some event 
of the Misterio or serve quite effectively 
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as stage curtains. All in all, the two acts of 
the performance run quite smoothly. 

The afternoon of August 14 the bells 
ring out and the Misterio begins. The 
Virgin Mary appears on the ramp. She 
is a slender, dark little boy about ten 
years old (all parts are played by boys and 
men), and she wears the traditional blue 
mantle. Her companions are the two 
Marys and several angels, two in yellow 
silk robes with red sashes across their 
shoulders, and four in pale yellow and pale 
blue, wearing wreaths of flowers and 
comical expressions of mingled stage 
fright and boredom. All angels, it seems, 
must be blond: these wear blond wigs 
with corkscrew curls. Between them they 
carry the Virgin’s mantle. It was some- 
what disconcerting to note one angel 
lifting his robe to stuff some tinsel into a 
pants pocket. 

The little group ascends the ramp a few 
paces. The angels put down red velvet 
cushions for the Virgin to kneel upon, and 
she sings in a sweet soprano the opening 
verse of the Misterio: 


Germanes mies: yo voldria 
fer, gerta petitid aquest dia 
preg vos nom vullau dexar 
puix tant me mostrau amar. 


The two Marys assure her they will 
stay with her, and the Virgin then la- 
ments: 


{Ai triste vida corporal! 

iO mon cruel, tan desigual! 

i Trista de mi; yo que faré! 

Lo meu ear fill gquant lo veuré? 


Then the group pauses briefly before each 
of three stations of the Cross arranged 
on columns of the basilica—the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the Cross, and a tiny tomb 
with lifted lid—so that the Virgin may 
utter her lamentations. Upon reaching 
the stage she kneels on the bed and sings 
of her great desire to be united with her 
Son. 

At this point firecrackers explode, there 
is a great burst of music from the organ, 
all the spectators sit entranced staring 
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upward, and a trap door in the dome 
opens to allow a huge, round, reddish 
fruit. to emerge. This is the granada, or 
the imangrana, as those of Elche call it. It 
begins to descend very slowly, swinging 
on its rope, and shortly eight great petals 
curve backward so that the granada looks 
like a huge golden flower swaying in 
space, with a slender blue stamen—the 
boy angel. The air is filled with glittering 
gold foil and the Angel Gabriel descends, 
singing to Mary that her wish is to be 
granted and that her Son awaits her 
joyfully. 

This is really quite an impressive scene, 
for the melody is lovely and haunting, the 
granada is a miraculous vision, and one 
wonders if the rope has ever broken. I was 
moved to inquire about this and was 
informed that the actors always test the 
rope in advance by letting down a heavy 
rock. There is a belief that anyone taking 
part in the Misterio will never have an 
accident befall him. 

With a wooden calm the Virgin accepts 
the angel’s announcement, and the slow 
ascent of the granada begins, watched in a 
silence broken only by the sweet strains of 
the angel’s voice, which cease when 
Heaven opens to receive him. More 
firecrackers and bursts of music are 
heard, and the disciple John, emotionally 
shaken, rushes up the ramp. It is interest- 
ing that the roles of the disciples are 
played by men who ply the usual trades 
in a Spanish town. They are shoemakers, 
artisans, day laborers, and other work- 
men, and these roles are handed down 
from father to son as an honor. 

Traditionally, John is dressed in white, 
and he has a fine tenor voice. All the 
disciples have miraculously heard the call 
and begin to arrive. The part of Peter by 
tradition must be taken by a priest; he is 
made up to look very old and carries two 
large golden keys. One of the finest bits 
of music in the Miséerio is the trio sung 
by tenor, bass, and baritone voices. 

This part of the performance is very 
colorful, for the apostles’ vividly tinted 
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robes are never duplicated. The color 
combinations are lovely: blue robe, yellow 
tunic; green robe, scarlet tunic; purple 
robe, green tunic, to mention a few. St. 
James appears in a brown pilgrim’s robe 
with a shell on each side of his breast, and 
his hat, with a shell attached, hangs down 
his back; he carries a staff with a gourd 
fastened to the tip. 

The Virgin, satisfied that the disciples 
will take charge of her body, lies down and 
dies “‘como un pajarito.” Swiftly the little 
boy playing this role is spirited into the 
hidden depths of the stage and the image 
of the Virgin is placed on the bed, while 
Heaven opens and another strange ap- 
paratus appears—a sort of trapeze, the 
Araceli or living altar, bearing four angels, 
two kneeling on a crossbar above the other 
two. In the center is a priest who receives 
a small image of the Virgin, representing 
her soul, which is carried up to Heaven. 
The angels strum lutes and guitars, one 
of which, inlaid with enamel, is said to 
have been the gift of Maria Cristina, 
widow of Ferdinand vit. 

This is the end of the first act. The 
Virgin lies on her bier until the next morn- 
ing when, accompanied by penitents, she 
is carried in a solemn procession through 
the streets of Elche. About noon she is 
returned to the church, and that after- 
noon the second act of the Misterio takes 
place—the coronation scene. 

As the apostles pray around the Virgin’s 
bier there is an uproar at the far end of 
the ramp, which is now decorated with 
large crosses formed of chrysanthemum 
petals. A crowd of Jews erupts onto the 
stage to attack the disciples and carry 
away the body of the Virgin. The actors 
take special delight in this battling scene 
and go about the struggle with such a 
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vengeance that some almost fall off the 
ramp into the laps of the spectators. Sud- 
denly a miracle occurs: the profaning 
hands of the attackers become paralyzed 
and, with some very beautiful singing, the 
Jews are converted and baptized. 

At the precise moment when the body 
of the Virgin is carried into the tomb, 
Heaven opens and the Araceli slowly be- 
gins its descent with the angels singing 
and strumming their musical instruments. 
The image of the Virgin is placed in the 
Araceli and the whole tableau rises half- 
way to the dome. There it halts and a 
commotion occurs on the ramp. The 
apostle Thomas, bearded, dusty, and 
gesticulating, has just arrived from the 
Indies, too late for the ceremonies. 

From above there descends another 
aerial altar bearing figures representing 
the Holy Trinity. This halts just above 
the Araceli, and very carefully (and 
dexterously, I may add) a gleaming 
crown is lowered by cords to the head of 
the Virgin, whereupon the church re- 
verberates with shouts, sobs, bursts of 
triumphal music and exploding firecrack- 
ers, and gold foil rains down until the 
air is all aglitter. It is really pande- 
monium. The Araceli then slowly rises 
to disappear into Heaven and the per- 
formance is over. 

The town is now a scene of merrymak- 
ing. People stroll about and sit at the 
sidewalk café facing the Casa Consis- 
torial, eating roasted chestnuts and 
delicious churros, drinking horchata, and 
rubbing their necks, stiff from much 
gazing aloft. At midnight the traditional 
fireworks are set off, to the dismay of the 
town’s dogs and ducks and chickens. La 
Festa d’Elig has ended for another year. 


MARTI AND THE RACISTS 
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That José Marti, poet, essayist, and 
apéstol of Cuban independence was a 
sincere champion of racial equality and a 
penetrating critic of racism has been 
pointed out by a number of contemporary 
writers.! That Martf’s raciological liber- 
alism stands out in sharp contrast with 
the attitudes of a significant group of 
Spanish American essayists of the 1890’s 
and early years of the present century 
has, however, seldom been emphasized. 
This contrast may best be appreciated 
in the light of the prevailing climate of 
opinion regarding the race question 
among Marti’s Spanish American con- 
temporaries. 

The primary problem of the meaning 
of the race concept and the secondary 
problems stemming from it—the ques- 
tion of whether or not “racial” char- 
acteristics are immutable, the grounds 
for considering some races ‘“‘superior“‘ 
od others “inferior,” the arguments 
revolving about racial purity versus 
miscegenation—have occupied the minds 
of scientist and speculative philosopher 
alike since antiquity.2 These questions, 
however, came to hold an increasingly 
central position in the thinking of Span- 
ish America’s foremost essayists towards 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

One of the first writers to adopt a 
raciological interpretation of the social and 
political realities of the New World was 
Sarmiento, whose Conflictos y armontas 
de las razas en América was written in 
1883. Interest in the race question figures 
quite prominently in a number of im- 
portant essays of the following decades: 
Agustin Alvarez’ Transformacién de razas 
en América (1894), Francisco Bulnes’ 
El porvenir de las naciones hispano- 
americanas (1899), Carlos Octavio 


Bunge’s Nuestra América (1903), Alcides 
Arguedas’ Pueblo enfermo (1909), and 
José Ingenieros’ Sociologia argentina 
(1910).* 

This marked interest in the subject of 
race in the works of Spanish America’s 
essayists may be accounted for in two 
ways. In Europe the anthropological 
sciences developed with such rapidity 
during the nineteenth century that by 
its close a number of highly popular and 
highly popularized, related “sciences” — 
Social Darwinism, Linguistic Paleont- 
ology, Anthroposociology—served to in- 
ject the question of race into vast areas 
of European thought.‘ It was to be ex- 
pected that the essayists of ethnically 
complex Spanish America would refiect 
this European preoccupation with raci- 
ology to a very considerable degree in 
their own analyses and evaluations of 
the American scene. In the New World 
itself, the Spanish American essay of the 
period seems to be characterized by a 
spirit of “stock-taking,” or as Medardo 
Vitier puts it, of revaloracién.’ This fact 
is very pertinent, for a fundamental 
aspect of this probing of the continent’s 
past history and future potentialities was 
the close examination of the human 
materials from which Spanish American 
society arose. 

“When a philosopher cannot account 
for anything in any other manner,” 
Walter Bagehot, the British economist, 
once wrote, “he boldly ascribes it to an 
occult quality in some race.’ This 
statement describes quite well much of 
the popularized race-thinking of both 
the Old and New World towards the 
close of the nineteenth century. To a 
considerable degree, it also applies to the 
role of race in the thinking of a number 
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of Mart{i’s Spanish American contempo- 
raries. For such writers as Carlos Octavio 
Bunge of Argentina, Alcides Arguedas of 
Bolivia, and José Ingenieros, also of 
Argentina, the causa causarum of the 
continent’s ills—its lack of material 
progress, its political chaos and de- 
fenselessness in the face of the “colossus” 
of the North—lay in the fact that vast 
areas were peopled by “inferior” races 
and that miscegenation had created a 
weak, degenerate, “atavistic” population. 
Hope for future progress, they felt, could 
be found only in the eradication of the 
non-White elements in the population, 
or at best, in the subordination of Indian, 
Negro, and Mestizo to a “superior” 
directive class composed of European 
stock. These writers are seldom as ex- 
plicit as this in their racism, yet a careful 
reading of their essays reveals that these 
views were indeed at the root of much of 
their thinking. If these charges appear 
unfounded, let the essayists speak for 
themselves. 

Bunge, in his discussion of White 
European personality in comparison 
with the non-Whites, notes in his Nuestra 
América that in the “hispanoamericanos 
descendientes puros de europeos” there 
exists a “sentimento de cristiana piedad.’” 
He further maintains that this “moral 
cristiana” is innate and hereditary. In 
contrast, the “rasgo distintivo y capi- 
talisimo comtin a indios y negros, a 
mulatos y mestizos, es la falta de sentido 
moral” (p. 196). Bunge’s racism is even 
more evident in his treatment of miscege- 
nation. Basing his views on gleanings 
from the popularized anthropology of the 
period he states: 


La biologia nos suministra dos o tres prin- 
cipios generales aplicables a todas las castas, 
variedades y especies: el atavismo en el mesti- 
zaje y la correlacién de los caracteres somé- 
ticos y psiquicos (p. 138). 

Aplicado este criterio a las razas humanas, 
llegamos a la consecuencia de que el mestizo 
tiende a reproducir un tipo de hombre primi- 
tivo, o, por lo menos, antiguo y precristiano. 
Y esto, naturalmente, de un modo general y 
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vago, lleno, como veremos, de paliativos y 
légicas excepciones . . . Tal es el principio del 
atavismo en el mestizaje humano (p. 139). 


A number of other details in Bunge’s 
Nuestra América underscore the fund- 
amentally racistic viewpoint of its author: 
the observation that the Negro is in- 
capable of “‘servicios de clase intelectual y 
directora” (p. 136), the obvious disdain 
for the Indian, who is charged with 
“fatalismo oriental” (p. 123), the re- 
peated assertion that the force of blood, 
of biological heredity is “la Ultima base 
cognoscible de la vida” (p. 116) and that 
neither the physical nor social environ- 
ment can fundamentally modify the 
inferiority of the non-White (p. 151). 
One final quotation may serve to il- 
lustrate the vehemence of Bunge’s racism. 
Speaking of the two principal miscege- 
nated groups, the Mestizo and the Mulato 
he says, “Impuros ambos, ambos atAvica- 
mente anticristianos, son como las dos 
cabezas de una hidra fabulosa que rodea, 
aprieta y estrangula, entre su espiral 
gigantesca, una hermosa y palida virgen: 
Hispano-América!” (p. 149). 

Alcides Arguedas, whose indianisia 
novels might suggest that he is a defender 
of the Indian, holds to surprisingly 
racistic views in his long essay Pueblo 
enfermo (1909) and in his more recent 
collection of memoirs, travel notes, and 
miscelanea, La danza de las sombras 
(1934). In the earlier work, which belongs 
to the period under consideration here,* 
he follows Bunge’s race-thinking quite 
closely. Like the Argentine essayist he 
finds that ‘es el predominio de la sangre 
mestiza lo que asf ha maleado la ética 
social, hasta el punto de que hoy sélo se 
imponen la desfachatez, la bellaqueria, 
la simulacién y otras malas practicas 
que alejan al hombre, fatalmente, de las 
vias de su _ perfeccionamiento moral, 
supremo fin de la vida.’” 

Typically racist in his evaluation of 
the educability of the non-European, 
Arguedas states that the South American 
Mestizo could possibly be trained to be 
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an excellent farmer or soldier, but “no 
sirve como iniciador” (p. 59). In many 
other significant details Arguedas re- 
veals his racistic leanings: miscegenation 
is the ultimate explanation of his coun- 
try’s backwardness (p. 103), the Mestizo 
has an “innate” tendency to lie and 
deceive (pp. 62-63), and it is the “‘in- 
jection” of White, immigrant blood 
which explains the progress of Argen- 
tina.!° 

José Ingenieros, for many years a 
leader of Argentina’s socialists, and a 
writer whose grounding in the social 
and biological sciences was relatively 
broad, surprisingly enough fits the racist 
pattern almost as closely as Bunge and 
Arguedas. His Sociologia argentina (1910), 
as well as the less formal essays in the 
Crénicas de viaje (1919),"" contain some 
of the clearest expressions of the “‘su- 
perior race” theory to be found in Span- 
ish American letters: 


La superioridad de la raza blanca es un hecho 
aceptado hasta por los que niegan la existencia 
de la lucha de razas. La seleccién natural, 
inviolable a la larga para el hombre como para 
las demds especies, tiende a extinguir las 
razas de color, toda vez que se encuentran 
frente a frente con la blanca en las regiones 
habitables por ésta." 

Los dioses y los héroes de la Lliada per- 
tenecian a la raza blanca, Jo mismo que los 
estadistas, los filésofos y los poetas de Grecia 
y de Roma; blancos eran los llamados bérbaros 
que repoblaron el mundo romano; blancos los 
pueblos cristianos y heréticos del medioevo 
europeo; blancos los que promovieron el 
Renacimiento de las ciencias, las letras y las 
artes, que incié una era nueva en la historia de 
la humanidad (p. 418). 


Ingenieros’ notes on the African Negro 
are particularly revealing: ‘“‘Los hombres 
de las razas blancas, aun en sus grupos 
étnicos mas inferiores, distan un abismo 
de estos seres, que parecen mds préximos 
de los monos antropoides que de los 
blancos civilizados.”" Ingenieros goes 
on to suggest a practical policy for White 
nations to follow in dealing with “in- 
ferior” elements in their population: 
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Cuanto se haga en pro de las razas inferiores 
es anti-cientifico; a lo sumo se les podria 
proteger para que se extingan agradablemente, 
facilitando la adaptacién provisional de los que 
por excepcién pueden hacerlo. 

La ensefianza fundamental que se recibe no 
es, por cierto, halagiiefia para espiritus demo- 
erdticos. Los hombres de razas de color no 
deberian ser, politica y juridicamente, nuestros 
iguales; son ineptos para el ejercicio de la 
eapacidad civil y no debieran considerarse 
‘personas’ en el concepto juridico (p. 165). 


In fairness to Ingenieros, it should be 
explained that these quotations, as well 
as most of his expressions of racism, are 
found in his earlier writings dating from 
the first decade of the present century. 
This fact, however, only serves to con- 
firm the racistic tenor of Spanish Ameri- 
can thought during the period roughly 
contemporaneous with Marti. 

One might expect to find a champion 
of raciological liberalism in an acknow- 
ledged defender of the Indian like Manuel 
Gonzalez Prada. Yet this essayist, whose 
literary activity coincides chronologically 
with that of Marti’s later years, allowed 
his pro-Indian sentiments to modify his 
basic race concept to the extent that in 
his attacks on the European he often 
shows at least a taint of the pronounced 
racism of a Bunge or an Arguedas. Of 
course, in Prada’s case it is the defects 
of “‘White blood” which are singled out 
for attention: “El animal de pellejo 
blanco, nazca donde naciere, vive aque- 
jado por.el mal del oro: al fin y al cabo 
cede al instinto de rapacidad.”“ On 
another occasion, speaking of the Span- 
iards, he ascribes to them “‘una crueldad 
ingénita’”’."® It would be misleading to 
build a case for considering Prada a 
racist; however, occasional lapses into 
racistic terms'® are significant simply 
because they point up the far-reaching 
impact of this kind of thinking even 
among writers of liberal orientation. 

José Marti’s fundamental concept of 
race becomes tremendously striling when 
viewed in terms of this ideological 
ambiente of the turn of the century: 
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No hay odio de razas, porque no hay razas. Los 
pensadores canijos, los pensadores de l4mpara 
enhebran y recalientan las razas de libreria, 
que el viajero justo y el observador cordial 
busean en vano en la justicia de la Naturaleza, 
donde resalta, en el amor victorioso y el 
apetito turbulente, la identidad universal del 
hombre. EF] alma emana, igual y eterna, de los 
cuerpos diversos en forma y en color.” 


What Marti is attacking here is not 
simply the specific arguments of in- 
dividual racists, but the very premises 
upon which all these arguments rest. That 
the “races” were readily discernible, 
clearly marked-off, real entities was 
seldom doubted by Marti’s Spanish 
American contemporaries: here, however, 
it is suggested that the term “race” 
merely designates an arbitrary, man- 
made grouping—a thing which exists in 
books rather than in the real world. 
Marti was, of course, no professional 
anthropologist and his writing reveals 
none of the scientific pretentions of 
Bunge, Arguedas, or Ingenieros. What 
Marti’s generous humanitarianism 
prompted him to write has, nonetheless, 
been amply confirmed by recent trends 
in anthropological thought. His words 
of 1894, “No hay razas: no hay mas 
que modificaciones diversas del hombre, 
en los detailes de habito y formas que no 
les cambian lo idéntico y esencial, segin 
las condiciones de clima e historia en 
que viva,””’® might well have been written 
by any one of a significant group of 
modern anthropologists who feel that the 
poorly understood term “race” should be 
completely redefined if not dropped 
altogether.’ 

Aside from his all-important question- 
ing of the fundamental nature of the 
race concept, Marti takes issue with 
virtually everything the racists main- 
tained. He repeatedly asserts that the 
apparent “racial differences” among 
people are simply products of historical 
accident and the force of environment. 
Martf’s critical attitude toward biological 
determinism is well illustrated by his 
remarks on a now forgotten North 
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American author who attempted to show 
that on the basis of knowing three genera- 
tions of a given individual’s forbears, a 
complete prediction of the individual’s 
personality could be made. Marti ob- 
serves: “Esta teorfia es errénea .... 
Quedan en el espiritu del hombre las 
huellas del cardcter de sus padres; pero, 
equedan porque las traiga del germen 
paterno o las entrafias maternales, desde 
antes de ‘salir a la vida, o porque las 
adquiera en el fntimo roce con sus padres 
después de haber nacido?’”* If this is 
true of the individual, it will also hold 
for the group, and thus it follows that 
“racial defects” and “racial virtues” 
are not immutable blood-inherited char- 
acteristics, as the racists often claimed. 
This position is further clarified by his 
comments on a meeting to discuss North 
American Indian affairs held in New 
York in 1885: 


Que los indios de las reducciones son pere- 
zosos y amigos de jugar y de beber lo sabia 
toda la convencién...pero sabia también 
que el indio no es asi de su natural, sino que asi 
lo ha traido a ser el sistema de holganza y 
envilecimiento en que se le tiene desde hace 
cien afios. 

éQué blanco que tenga el seso en su lugar no 
entenderé que no puede echar en cara al indio el 
ser como los blancos lo han hecho?” 


A similar position is taken time and 
time again by Marti in his references to 
the Negro. If the Negro appears “in- 
ferior” in any way, one must look to 
society’s treatment of him for an ex- 
planation: “El hombre de color tiene 
derecho a ser tratado por sus cualidades 
de hombre, sin referencia alguna a su 
color; y si algtin criterio ha de haber, 
ha de ser al de excusarle las faltas a que 
le hemos preparado‘ y a que lo convidamos 
por nestro desdén injusto.’”” 

Unlike the anti-racists who allowed 
their pro-Indian sympathies to create an 
anti-White prejudice, Marti was re- 
markably consistent in rejecting what he 
himself calls “ambos racismos.” His 
thinking in this regard merits special 
attention; in no other Spanish American 
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essayist of the period is this awareness of 
the dangers of racismo negro as well as 
racismo blanco so evident: 


El racista blanco que le cree a su raza derechos 
superiores ... zqué derechos tiene para que- 
jarse del racista negro, que también le vea 
especialidad a su raza? El racista negro, que ve 
en la raza un cardcter especial, :qué derecho 
tiene para quejarse del racista blanco? El 
hombre blanco que, por razén de su raza, se 
cree superior al hombre negro, admite la idea 
de la raza, y autoriza y provoca al racista 
negro. E] hombre negro que proclama su raza, 
cuando lo que acaso proclama Gnicamente en 
esta forma errénea es la identidad espiritual de 
todas las razas, autoriza y provoca al racista 
blanco.” 


An evaluation of Marti’s race-thinking 
in terms of historical context must take 
into account the significance of what he 
does not say as well as what he does say. 
Entirely absent from his writing, for 
example, are theories of Mestizo de- 
generacy, of the “atavism” of the non- 
White, and of the existence of unavoidable 
“racial conflict’? between Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon. His vocabulary, too, lacks 


the quasi-scientific ring of many of his 
contemporaries. The usual appeals to 
“scientific fact” and to the “authority” 
of specific European writers are, in 
contrast to Bunge, Arguedas, and In- 


genieros, never in evidence, Marti 
through a very fortunate combination of 
common sense and an unwillingness to 
follow the prevailing intellectual fads, 
realized that much of the “scientific 
fact” of his day was in reality a confused 
jumble of theory and prejudice. It is this 
constant questioning of what he calls 
“hipétesis mancas y metaffsicas cientffi- 
cas’™ which, along with his warm hu- 
manitarianism, kept Marti from joining 
the chorus of racism. 

In addition to his sound common 
sense, his broad humanitarianism, and 
his critical attitude toward the scientism 
of the times, there is still another factor 
which contributed to Marti’s liberal 
views on race. The cause of Cuban in- 
dependence, he indicates on many oc- 
casions, could only be jeopardized by the 
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acceptance of racistic theory. Fernando 
Ortiz, who has probed the question of 
racism in Cuba quite deeply, notes that 


el absolutismo colonial, con falta de libertades 
y sobra de opresiones, necesitaba del racismo 
como elemento ideolégico de su estructuracién 
social. No bastaba con calificar a un ser humano 
adversario, sometido o supeditable, con el 
adjetivo circunstancialmente adecuado. Habia 
que calibrarlo con un estigma biolégico, para 
que la justificacién de su demérito social no 
dependiera de un juicio controvertible sino del 
prejuicio de una fatalidad congénita, ostensible 
por la anatomia.*® 


Although Marti is never as explicit as 
this contemporary writer, it is clear that 
he felt that the only way in which Cuba 
could free herself of colonical domination 
would be through the united efforts of 
White, Negro and Mulatto. Marti is 
particularly eloquent when reminding his 
countrymen of this truth: “Hombre es 
mas que blanco, mds que mulato, mds 
que negro. Cubano es mas que blanco, 
mas que mulato, mds que negro. En los 
campos de batalla murieron por Cuba, 
han subido juntos por los aires las almas 
de los blancos y los negros.’”* 

The course of Spanish American race- 
thinking in the half-century following 
Marti’s death serves to confirm the 
epithet of apdstol so often associated 
with the Cuban patriot. Marti was 
more than the apostle—the messenger or 
initiator—of independence for his coun- 
try. In another sense he was an apostle of 
that belief in human equality which 
had been all but discarded by many of 
his contemporaries. Gone are racists like 
Bunge, Arguedas, and others. In the 
present century writers such as Ricardo 
Rojas have, despite national allegiances 
and preoccupations, sought cultural fusion 
of all racial groups in the New World: 
visionaries like José Vasconcelos have 
glimpsed the possibilities of a biological 
amalgamation of all peoples in America; 
and critics like Luis Alberto SdAnchez 
have sharply attacked the socio-economic 
motives at the roots of racism. 

In conclusion, Martf’s raciology, so 
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eloquentiy summed up in his view that 
the races were “razas de librerfa,” stands 
out as an example of thinking far in 
advance of the limited, imitative, semi- 
scientific racism of his contemporaries. 


NOTES 


1 See especially Armando Guerra, Marti y los 
negros (La Habana, 1947); Fernando Ortiz, 
Marti y las razas (La Habana, 1953); Fernando 
Ortiz, ‘“Marti y las razas de libreria’’, Cuader- 
nos Americanos, tv (mayo-junio, 1945) 186-194. 
2 Of the very large number of works dealing 
with the general development of the race con- 
cept, the following items are particularly 
helpful: M. F. Ashley Montagu, Man’s Most 
Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race, 3rd ed. 
rev. and enl. (New York, 1952); Jacques 
Barzun, Race: A Study in Modern Superstition 
(New York, 1937); Earl W. Count, ed., This is 
Race: An Anthology Selected from the Inter- 
national Literature on the Races of Man (New 
York, 1950); Théophile Simar, Etude critique 
sur la formation de la doctrine des races au 
XVIII* siécle et son expansion au XIX® siécle 
(Bruxelles, 1922); Louis L. Snyder, Race: A 
History of Modern Ethnic Theories (New York, 
1939). 

3 In addition to the writers discussed here, race 
and related questions are treated to some 
degree by many other essayists of the period. 
In this regard see Alberto Zum Felde, Indice 
critico de la literatura hispanoamericana: Los 
ensayistas (México, 1954), libro 3°, chaps. 
and tv. 

‘For brief discussions of these movements 
consult the works of J. Barzun and Louis 
Snyder, cited in note 2. 

5 Medardo Vitier, Del ensayo americano (Mex- 
ico, 1945), p. 65. 

* Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics (New 
York, 1948), p. 3, as quoted in Montagu, p. 2. 
7C. O. Bunge, Nuestra América: Ensayo de 
psicologta social, 6*. ed. (Buenos Aires, 1918), 
p. 189. 

* It may be noted parenthetically that in the 
third edition of Pueblo enfermo (1937), Ar- 
guedas continues to maintain a racistic po- 
sition. In this last edition of his essay he 
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reaffirms his views of 1909 and finds additional 
support for his raciology in no less an ‘‘author- 
ity’? than Adolf Hitler, whom he quotes at 
length. 

* Alcides Arguedas, Pueblo enfermo, 3*. ed. 
(Santiago de Chile, 1937), p. 218. 

1 Arguedas, La danza de las sombras (Barce- 
lona, 1934), 11, 66. 

1 Although published in 1919, the dates of 
composition of the articles in Crénicas de viaje 
are generally of the period 1904-08. 

José Ingenieros, Sociologia argentina in 
Obras completas (Buenos Aires, 1939), vit, 40. 
18 Ingenieros, Crénicas de viaje (Buenos Aires, 
1919), p. 163. 

4% Gonzdlez Prada, Horas de lucha, 2*. ed. 
(Callao, 1924), p. 326. 

1’Gonzdlez Prada, Prosa menuda (Buenos 
Aires, 1941), p. 155. 

16 In addition to the racistic noted 
here, the section of Fragmentaria y memoranda 
included in a recently edited collection of some 
of Prada’s minor essays, El tonel de Didgenes, 
contains some remarkably racistic comments 
on the Chinese immigrants living in Peru. In 
fairness to Prada, it should be remembered 
that these undated “fragments” never ap- 
peared as published essays. See El tonel de 
Diégenes (Mexico, 1945), pp. 199, 206. 

Marti, Partido Liberal,’’ Obras completas 
Prélogo por M. Isidro Méndez (La Habana, 
1946), rm, 112. 

% Marti, “La verdad sobre los Estados Uni- 
dos,’’ Obras, 1, 2035. 

Some prominent North American anthro- 
pologists who support this position are M. F. 
Ashley Montagu and T. Dobzhansky. The 
Cuban anthropologist and essayist Fernando 
Ortiz represents the same view in Spanish 
America. 

*® Marti, “Libro nuevo y curioso,”’ Obras, 1, 


2 Marti, “Los indios en los Estados Unidos,” 
Obras, 1, 1654-55. 
, “Carta a Serafin Bello,’’ Obras, 1, 


*3 Marti, ‘‘Mi raza,’’ Obras, 1, 487. 

* Marti, ‘“‘Un congreso antropolégico en los 
Estados Unidos,’”’ Obras, 1, 1898. 

28 Fernando Ortiz, Martt y las razas (La Ha- 
bana, 1953), p. 7. 

26 Marti, ‘“Mi raza,’’ Obras, 1, 487. 


PRESENT STATUS OF STUDIES IN NORTH 
AMERICAN HISPANISM 


FREDERICK 8S. STIMSON 
Northwestern University 


After presenting abundant bibliog- 
raphy of foreign influences on North 
American literature, the authors of the 
Literary History of the United States 
observe: “No survey has yet been made 
of the Spanish contribution in America.’ 
Considering the effort expended on even 
minor literary influences and the many 
accounts of Anglo-French, Anglo-Ger- 
man, and Franco-German relations, this 
neglect is surprising. It is even more so in 
view of the fact that since early in the 
century distinguished British scholars 
have not hesitated to acknowledge their 
own debt to Spain. A great step toward 
remeciying such neglect was recently 
taken by the late Stanley T. Williams. 
His The Spanish Background of American 
Literature (New Haven, 1955) focuses 
attention on North American artistic 
concern with things Spanish, a concern 
which, when combined with England’s 
similar one, might establish the validity 
of an Anglo-Hispanic field of comparative 
studies. 

In this century several attempts have 
been made to introduce such study, 
spanning the uncharted and immense 
scope of almost four centuries and of 
stimuli from three sources: the Peninsula, 
Spanish America, and the North Ameri- 
can West. The approaches to the problem 
include, first of all, the surveys-—com- 
pendiums of varied Spanish sources of 
inspiration manifest in as many periods, 
genres, and works as the compiler can 
reasonably encompass. Some investiga- 
tion has also been carried on in more 
concentrated areas. The techniques em- 
ployed in these more modest efforts 
involve analyses of the several Spanish 
influences on a single author, on a genre, 
and on an individual work; and the influ- 


ence of one Spanish author on various 
North Americans, on an _ individual 
writer, and on a single book. 

With respect to the general accounts, 
culminating in Williams’ work, perhaps 
the most stimulating of all references to 
the Hispanic interests of North American 
writers have been those dispersed 
throughout the five volumes of Van 
Wyck Brooks’s series Makers and Finders: 
a History of the Writer in America, 1800- 
1915. Although casual and unpursued, 
these comments beckon temptingly along 
innumerable untrod paths. Indeed, as one 
reviewer points out, Williams’ compre- 
hensive treatment seems ‘“‘an elaboration 
of Brooks’ lucid discussion.’ 

The actual prototype of such surveys 
is, however, Miguel Romera-Navarro’s 
El Hispanismo en Norte-América (Ma- 
drid, 1917). This initial attempt deals 
principally with the nineteenth-century 
historians of Spain and refuters of the 
“black legend,” with the well-known 
Spanish scholars in the United States 
and with the most widely publicized 
contingent of Hispanophiles: Washington 
Irving, William Hickling Prescott, 
George Ticknor, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, William Cullen Bryant, and 
James Russell Lowell—those on whom 
Williams, adding Francis Bret Harte 
and William Dean Howells, also lav- 
ishes the most attention, in the form of 
separate chapters referred to as “Spanish 
biographies.” 

Another outstanding account of a 
general nature is the detailed article 
“Hispanismo,” Enciclopedia universal 
ilustrada, Vol. xxvm (1925), which ac- 
knowledges the United States as the 
foreign leader in the realm of Spanish 
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scholarship and, in accord with Romera- 
Navarro, in the abolition of the “legend.” 
Brief comment on North America’s role 
is made in Werner P. Friederich’s Outline 
of Comparative Literature (Chapel Hill, 
1954). The aforementioned early reports 
of Hispanic influence on English liter- 
ature—such as those by Martin Hume, 
Rudolph Schevill, James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, and Arturo Farinelli—might also 
be noted as steps in the development of 
the surveys. 

In the more specialized fields, the most 
common method is a study of the varied 
Hispanic influences on one author, and 
naturally the eight already listed consti- 
tute the favorites. Of the countless works 
concerning this aspect of Irving, two of 
the most recent are Claude G. Bowers, 
The Spanish Adventures of Washington 
Irving (Boston, 1940), and R. E. Wilson, 
Washington Irving en Sevilla (Seville, 
1953). Iris L. Whitman’s Longfellow and 
Spain (New York, 1927) and Roy M. 
Peterson’s “Bryant as Hispanophile,”’ 
Hisp., xvi (1933), 401-412, still remain 
comprehensive appraisals of the depths of 
these two poets’ knowledge of the 
Peninsula. 

Among the North American historians 
of Spanish literature, reassessment has 
centered on George Ticknor. In “George 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature: 
The New England Background,” PMLA, 
LxIx (1954), 76-88, and “A History of 
Spanish Literary History, 1800-1850” 
(unpub. Ph.D. diss., Yale Uniy., 1952), 
Thomas R. Hart, Jr. has analyzed the 
social and educational conditioning which 
led his subject to be attracted to certain 
aspects and interpretations of Peninsular 
literature. Ticknor’s concern with the 
other part of the Spanish world was dis- 
cussed in Stuart Cuthbertson’s “‘George 
Ticknor’s Interest in Spanish-American 
Literature,” Hisp., xv1 (1933), 117-126, 
and more recently in E. Herman Hes- 
pelt’s “‘Ticknor’s First Book from Argen- 
tina,” Hisp., xxxm (1949), 433-435. 

Of the remainder of the eight, deemed 
by Williams to reveal such pronounced 
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Hispanic tendencies as to require “Span- 
ish biographies,’ Bret Harte and Howells 
are the principal subjects for individual 
treatment, as in the following: Carlos 
VAzquez-Arjona, “Spanish and Spanish- 
American Influences on Bret Harte,” R. 
hispan., uxxvt (1929), 573-621, and 
Edwin 8. Morby, “William Dean How- 
ells and Spain,” HR, xrv (1946), 187-212. 

Aside from this group, others are being 
considered as possible candidates for the 
title of Hispanist. A southerner’s His- 
panic preoccupations, now more readily 
analyzed because of the recent publication 
of his Letters, have been noted by Williams 
in “Spanish Influences on the Fiction 
of William Gilmore Simms,” HR, xx1 
(1953), 221-228. Francis M. Kerche- 
ville’s “O. Henry and Don Alfonso, 
Spanish in the Work of an American 
Writer,”” NMQ, 1 (1931), 367-388, notes 
another, more minor impact, and Estu- 
ardo Niifiez’ “Herman Melville en la 
América Latina,’ Cuadernos americanos, 
Lxviti (1953), 209-221, deals with various 
Spanish American sources. 

The study of multiple Spanish influ- 
ences on a genre is less common, and the 
chief genre concerned is drama. Golden 
Age comedia presented in the United 
States is reviewed in Jefferson R. Spell’s 
“Hispanic Contributions to the Early 
Theater in Philadelphia,” HR, rx (1941), 
192-198; the similar appearance of con- 
temporary Spanish drama is noted by 
Florence Nicholson, “Spanish Drama on 
the American Stage, 1900-1938,” Hisp., 
xx (1939), 135-144. 

An even more specialized approach is 
that of various Spanish influences on a 
single North American work. Examples 
are Donald M. Goodfellow’s ‘“‘The Sources 
of Mercedes of Castile,” AL, xm (1940), 
318-328, and Louise M. Hoffman’s 
“Trving’s Use of Spanish Sources in The 
Conquest of Granada,” Hisp., xxvii 
(1945), 483-498. One of the few articles 
dealing in this manner with the work of a 
living North American is Edward Feni- 
more’s analysis of Ernest Hemingway’s 
use of Spanish words to create certain 
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startling effects: ‘English and Spanish in 
For Whom the Bell Tolls,” ELH, x (1943), 
73-86. 

Somewhat in contrast to the study of 
several Spanish influences on one North 
American is that of one such influence on 
several North Americans. Cervantes 
seems to constitute the chief figure of 
sufficient magnitude to warrant treatment 
in this light, as in Merrill F. Heiser’s 
“Cervantes in the United States,” HR, 
xv (1947), 409-435. He is also the leading 
representative of the category of one 
Spanish influence on one North American, 
as in Olin M. Moore’s “Mark Twain and 
Don Quixote,” PMLA, xxxvir (1922), 
324-346, and in articles in the Mark 
Twain Quarterly. Edwin H. Cady, how- 
ever, has reported on the inspiration of 
another individual Spaniard: “Armando 
Palacio Valdés Writes to William Dean 
Howells,” Sym, m (1948), 19-37, and 
earlier articles by Williams and Hespelt 
concern Ferndn Caballero’s influence on 
Irving. With respect to drama, John D. 
Fitz-Gerald’s “Un drama nuevo on the 
American Stage,” Hisp., vit (1924), 171- 
176, fits into this group. 

As examples of the last category, the 
impact of one Spanish author on a single 
North American work, studies dealing 
with the attribution to Bryant of José 
Maria Heredia’s poem to Niagara might 
be listed. One of the latest is Clara C. 
Chapin’s “Bryant and Some of His 
Latin American Friends,” Bul. Pan Am. 
Union, uxxvut (1944), 609-613. Cer- 
vantes’ influence on Modern Chivalry is 
referred to in Claude M. Newlin’s 
edition (New York, 1937) and in his 
The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge (Princeton, 1932). Similar 
influence on Tabitha Tenney’s Female 
Quizotism is traced in Miriam R. Small’s 
Charlotte Ramsay Lennox, an Eighteenth 
Century Lady of Letters (New Haven, 
1935). Certain of Herman Melville’s 
novels have particularly inspired this 
sort of revaluation. Of the many such 
studies, some of the latest are: Harry 
Levin, “‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Moby 
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Dick’,” in Cervantes across the Centuries, 
ed. Angel Flores and M. J. Benardete 
(New York, 1947), pp. 217-226, and 
Realidad, 1 (1947), 254-267. 

Another category for a comparative 
field of Anglo-Hispanic studies is the 
reverso de la medalla, the North American 
and British impact on Spanish literatures. 
With respect to the former, John E. 
Englekirk observes in “Notes on Long- 
fellow in Spanish America,” Hisp., xxv 
(1942), 295, that so far ‘Longfellow, 
Poe, and Whitman constitute the trilogy 
of North American writers most widely 
translated and read in Spanish America.” 
In addition to Longfellow’s popularity, 
Englekirk has also reviewed Poe’s, in 
“*The Raven’ in Spanish America,” 
The Spanish Review, 1 (1934), 52-56, and 
Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature 
(New York, 1934). Walt Whitman’s 
prestige in one part of the Spanish world 
is discussed by the same critic in “Notes 
on Whitman in Spanish America,” HR, 
vi (1938), 133-138. Fernando Alegria has 
continued this investigation with his 
“Walt Whitman en Hispanoamérica,”’ 
RI, vur.(1944), 343-351, and his recent 
comprehensive Walt Whitman en His- 
panoamérica (Mexico, 1954). 

Other closely related aspects of the 
problem, copious bibliography for which 
is found in the detailed notes of Williams’ 
volumes, include the accounts of politico- 
historical relations between Spain and 
North America; reassessments of North 
American “romantic” and popular his- 
tories of Spain; the strong influence of 
travel literature,’ studies of the Spanish 
tradition in the American West; reports, 
such as Spell’s, of the progress of Spanish 
teaching in the United States; scholarly 
interest in Spanish linguistics and the 
history of criticism of Spanish literature 
and translation; studies of periodical 
literature concerned with Spain; bibliog- 
raphies, such as Cony Sturgis’, of English 
fiction with a Spanish background; and 
bibliographical accounts, like those of 
Harry Bernstein and Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
of the dissemination of Spanish and 


Spanish American books in this country, 
and the reverse, bibliographies—like 
Englekirk’s—of North American books 
published in the Hispanic world. 

There is still an opportunity and a 
need for further investigation. Even with 
seven different approaches to analyze the 
Spanish impact on the North American 
literary mind, twentieth-century critics 
have not yet exhausted the field, and 
what has been accomplished has usually 
been of a cursory nature.‘ Most scholars, 
including Williams, have emphasized the 
group of eight Hispanists and the later 
nineteenth century, to the exclusion of 
the less celebrated novelists, dramatists, 
and poets of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Although often 
awkward and of questionable aesthetic 
value, this more primitive North Ameri- 
can fiction contains clews as to the causes 
of popular interest in the Peninsula and 
Spanish America.® 

Contemporary North American fiction 
comprises another rich and relatively 
unexplored field of study. A pronounced 
Hispanic influence is still present, as, for 
instance, in the various novels dealing 
with the theme of tauromachy. Feni- 
more’s aforementioned article, Williams’ 
chapters and his “Some Spanish Influ- 
ences on American Fiction, Mark Twain 
to Willa Cather,” Hisp., xxxv1 (1953), 
133-136, are some of the few attempts to 
essay the exciting emotional stimulus of 
Spain on the realists of today. 

In a review of Williams’ book, Angel 
del Rio points out these lacunae as well 
as the following: the influence of the 
Spanish mystics, Spanish newspapers, 
Spaiish Americans—such as Sarmiento 
and Marti—who visited the United 
States extensively, and twentieth-century 
figures like Federico Garcia Lorca.* And, 
of course, the related problem of recipro- 
cal British-Spanish literary exchange 
affords opportunity for further study. 

With respect to treatment, occasionally 
the tendency seems to be toward a mere 
graceful dropping; of names of authors 
and works, with a minimum of interpre- 
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tation. Because of the comparatively 
little material published to date, the 
scholar finds the entire field open and, 
overcome by that same embarrassment 
of riches which confronted Prescott when 
embarking upon the Conquest of Peru, he 
is tempted to include everything, if only 
superficially. 

The question arises as to what con- 
stitutes the significant aspect of the 
matter—the author’s use of Hispanic 
material or the causes for this fascination 
for Spain.’ It would seem that the latter, 
the literary, political and religious reasons 
why the writer’s attention was drawn to 
the Spanish world in the first place, are 
as necessarily essential as the product of 
this interest. Another factor recently 
being taken into account is the psycholog- 
ical one, as exemplified in Williams’ 
explanations of the affinity of modern 
authors with the Spanish mind, as in the 
case of Gertrude Stein, or perhaps their 
Hemingway-like appreciation of that 
pageant of brutality and death which has 
so often been staged on Spanish shores. 


NOTES 


' Robert E. Spiller et al.. LHUS (New York, 
1948), 111, 297. 

2 Irving A. Leonard, Pacific Historical Review, 
xxiv (1955), 398. 

See my “The Influence of Travel Books on 
Early American Hispanism,’”? The Americas, 
x1 (1954), 155-159. 

‘ The bibliography herein noted is incomplete, 
the lateness of the work and the directness of 
its bearing on Spanish influence having been 
stressed. In cases where material is abundant, 
though of minor importance with respect to 
direct influence, only those works published 
after 1940 have been included. 

5’ These historically interesting creations are 
discussed in my ‘Spanish Themes in Early 
American Literature, 1770-1830’ (unpub. 
Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 1952). 

* Angel del Rio, The Romanic Review, xivit 
(1956), 197-205. 

7In Edith F. Helman’s ‘Early Interest in 
Spanish in New England (1815-1835),” Hisp., 
xxx (1946), 339-351, some of the fundamental 
causes of the Hispanist movement in this coun- 
try are set forth. C'thers are noted in my ‘The 
Beginning of American Hispanism, 1770-1830,”’ 
Hisp., xxxvu (1954), 482-489, and in “His- 
panofilia en los Hstados Unidos,’ RI, x1x 
(1953), 129-132. 


THE EMERGENCE OF ROMULO GALLEGOS AS A 
NOVELIST AND SOCIAL CRITIC 


LovuisE WELSH 
Seminole High School, Seminole, Oklahoma 


Rémulo Gallegos began his literary 
career with an abortive journalistic ven- 
ture, a small magazine called La Albo- 
rada.' After only eight issues the periodical 
died, strangled by the heavy hand of the 
dictator, Juan Vicente Gdémez, but 
Gallegos was already becoming known as 
a writer of essays. Since his audience 
proved to be somewhat limited, however, 
he turned to other literary forms—first 
to the drama, then to the short story, and 
finally to the novel. This transition was 
quite in keeping with Venezuelan tradi- 
tion, for, when censorship of the press 
eliminated any sort of direct social 
criticism, writers had discovered a more 
subtle outlet within the framework of the 
novel. 

That there was ample cause for social 
criticism in Venezuela a knowledge of 
that country’s chaotic history makes 
very apparent. The wars of independence 
had been of unusually long duration 
there and had resulted in the decimation 
of the Creole population, so that Vene- 
zuela had become largely a mestizo nation. 
Four caudillos, with the usual intervening 
periods of chaos and anarchy, dominated 
the country from 1830, when it had 
detached itself from Simén Bolfvar’s 
Gran Colombia, until 1935. Personalism 
in government, the heritage of the revolu- 
tion, had been strengthened first by 
José Antonio Pféez, nominally a con- 
servative, and then by Antonio Guzmaén 
Blanco, dignified by his self-bestowed 
title of “Illustrious American,’ who 
became fabulously wealthy at the nation’s 
expense, and under whom democracy, 
despite the dictator’s supposedly liberal 
leanings, remained only a pretext. His 
main achievement, internal peace, was 
nullified by revolutions beginning in 1888, 


which in turn engendered the usual 
anarchical conditions from which emerged 
another strong man, this time a great 
war lord from the Andes, Cipriano Castro, 
whose regime was one of extreme cruelty, 
even according to Venezuelan standards. 
He attempted to distract attention from 
internal matters, as well as from his 
repulsively sensual and shameless private 
life, by stirring up trouble with foreign 
countries. His great military reputation 
belonged in reality to one of his officers, 
Juan Vicente Gémez, another of the 
Andean dynasty, who himself assumed 
control of the country while Castro was in 
Europe in 1908. 

Goémez, a mestizo of little education but 
considerable intelligence, was a caudillo 
of capitalism who maintained himself in 
power successfully until his death in 1935. 
He never attempted to conceal the fact 
that he was a despot; he ran Venezuela 
as if it were his own private estate, and 
made fortunes for himself and for his 
hundreds of children and grandchildren 
while Congress, his tool, acquiesced as 
the nation’s constitution and laws were 
flouted with impunity. The whole Vene- 
zuelan populace was disarmed and care- 
fully watched; every movement which 
might have served as a possible basis for 
political revolt was crushed, thanks to an 
efficient spy system. The Venezuelan 
people were kept behind so strict a wall 
of censorship that they were almost 
wholly ignorant of progress elsewhere, 
and foreigners, to whom Gémez catered, 
were so busy with their profitable Vene- 
zuelan investments that the full extent of 
the dictator’s iron control went largely 
unnoticed. Gémez did bring twenty-five 
years of peace to a revolt-torn land, but 
order was restored at the point of a 
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bayonet. Economic conditions improved, 
thanks to the new oil revenue, but Vene- 
zuelan prisons were full to overflowing 
with political prisoners, many of whom 
suffered unspeakable torture. It was in 
such a chaotic, despot-ridden country 
that Rémulo Gallegos began to write. 
With the publication of his first novel, 
El Ultimo Solar, in 1920, it was apparent 
to the author that he had found his true 
medium of expression as well as a sizeable 
audience. Later the work was revised and 
reissued under the title, Reinaldo Solar. 
The La Alborada debacle was most useful 
in the plotting of this autobiographical 
and socially conscious novel. Here Ga- 
llegos sets the pattern for the social 
criticism which he has written into so 
many of his others novels, and at the 
same time he establishes the model for 
many of his heroes. Reinaldo Solar, the 
protagonist, a characterization inspired 
_ by Gallegos’ friend, Henrique Soublette, 
a member of the staff of La Alborada, was 
a fracasado, a figure destined to become 
familiar to any reader of Gallegos’ works. 
He was the scion of a fine old Venezuelan 
family which had begun to decline but 
which had played an important part in 
the colonial period, the wars of independ- 
ence, and the establishment of the 
republic. Like his aristocratic ancestors 
Reinaldo wished to serve his country and 
to make himself worthy of his illustrious 
forbears. At first this did not seem to be 
an unwarranted ambition, for Reinaldo 
was well-educated, widely read, intelli- 
gent, talented, with many friends, and it 
seemed that success would surely be his 
when he had chosen his life work. That, 
however, proved to be the problem, for 
Venezuela as pictured by Rémulo Ga- 
llegos in El Ultimo Solar is a country in 
which the problem of providing a proper 
climate for the growth and development 
of the abilities and energies of its on- 
coming generations has not been solved. 
It is a country where all roads are closed 
to ambitious and earnest young men like 
Reinaldo Solar and his friends, Antonio 
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Menéndez, a law student, and Manuel 
Alcor, a promising young writer, drawn 
respectively from Salustio Gonzalez Rin- 
cones and Julio Planchart, also of the La 
Alborada staff. It is a tragic thing when 
within a country there is no opportunity 
at all, no chance of service for its patri- 
otically-minded young men. Thus its 
youth, gripped in the iron hand of a 
dictatorship, can find nothing really con- 
structive to do and therefore exhausts 
itself, wasting its talents in tragic extrava- 
gance. The non-conformist is permitted no 
criticism of social, political, or economic 
conditions. Such a situation makes life 
almost intolerable for a reformer like 
Reinaldo Solar (or Rémulo Gallegos). 
Again and again the author drives 
home his criticism. Examples appear on 
almost every page, sometimes presented 
in a veiled manner, other times so openly 
and abundantly that the immediacy of 
the plot is thrust aside. In fact, Gallegos 
seems blind to none of the social evils of 
Venezuela. His concern with the race 
problem appears frequently. At one time 
he has Reinaldo say, ‘““No constituimos 
una raza... parece el feto de una nacién 
abortada. ;En cada uno de nosotros se 
estan disolviendo todas las razas!’” As 
further evidence of the influence of La 
Alborada upon the novel, it is interesting 
to note that, in one of the essays which 
Gallegos wrote for the little magazine, an 
almost identical sentiment is expressed : 


El cardcter de nuestra raza no ha cristalizado 
todavia en una forma netamente definida; 
nuestra alma nacional es algo abigarrada y 
compleja, sin colorido especial ni determinada 
fisonomia, con todos los matices de las sangres 
confundidas y todas las condiciones de las 
razas originarias. Su mentalidad es bastante 
rudimentaria; en el campo limitado de su vida 
de inteligencia, las ideas atin no se han desem- 
barazado de la forma concreta que les did 
origen, antes bien estan a ella tan intimamente 
ligadas que forman una sola y misma cosa.* 


Early in the story appears Juan Sevi- 
llano, the mayordomo of the family estate, 
who, under his hypocritical appearance, 
was a dangerous man who had recourse to 
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the revolver to supplement the dullness 
of his tongue. Juan had taken advantage 
of the ineptness of the Solar family in 
business affairs to arrange matters so 
that they owed him money, hoping in this 
way to secure possession of the hacienda. 
His plot was not successful, but the 
decline of the proud old family, founded 
in the days of the conquerors, is thus 
made apparent. The tragedy of this de- 
cline is revealed in the disappearance 
of the old Caracas, with its ancient 
manorial houses giving place to new, 
modern residences, uncomfortable and 
curious, overloaded with ornaments, 
cheap and exotic, like the spirits of the 
upstarts who were replacing the old 
families of worth. Yet Gallegos can call 
Juan Sevillano a genuine product of 
democracy.‘ 

Guaicaipuro Pefia was a mestizo cattle 
man, benefactor of Felipe Ortigales, the 
cringing, pathetic bootlicker, who was in 
love with the former’s daughter, América 
Pefia, and who was destined to marry her 
when Reinaldo, after a brief enthusiasm 
for free love, deserted her. His protégé 
described Pefia as being either more rich 
than crude or more crude than rich (p. 
56). Thus we see another inhabitant of 
the Venezuelan social scene, a represent- 
ative of the common man, the rising man, 
who is to supplant the feudal Solares. 
The common people, however, Gallegos 
generally pictures as being almost animal- 
like, a people with “el alma sepultada, 
totalmente abolida’(p. 81). That fact 
was essentially the reason for the failure 
of those who had tried to make a national 
literature: the primary material was 
lacking, the soul of the race. 

In the end, of course, the hacienda did 
finally slip through Reinaldo’s careless 
fingers to become the property of a certain 
General Yaguarfim Gonzdlez, ‘“‘un her- 
moso espécimen de esas razas vigorosas y 
brutas que se incrustan en la general 
debilidad fisiolégica de la poblacién 
venezolana, como una cufia inquietante 
en un lefio blando” (p. 198). As Reinaldo 
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is revealed as unworthy of his inheritance, 
one wonders whether or not Gallegos 
considers it altogether lamentable that 
an old class is dying out and a new and 
vigorous one is taking its place. To Rei- 
naldo, of course, it was a tragedy. “ :Sere- 
mos un pueblo que marcha por un arenal 
seguido de un viento de fatalidad que va 
borrando sus pasos?” (p. 106). 

Viewed less sympathetically is another 
figure of Venezuelan society, the priest, 
Padre Moreno, a professional of the pulpit 
in whom the emotion of the apostleship 
had completely disappeared, leaving in 
its stead the barrenness of misanthropy. 
He was the perfect type of ecclesiastic 
who had lost his faith in his familiarity 
with dogma. Picture him as Reinaldo 
saw him one day, standing, arms out- 
stretched, between Ana Josefa, Reinaldo’s 
sister, and her friend, Carmen Rosa, 
while they placed on the sleeves of his 
cassock the insignia of the dignity of 
canon, to which position he had recently 
been elevated. Full of satisfaction, he 
asked Reinaldo if it did not appear that 
they were crucifying him (p. 110). With 
the ascendancy which he was able to 
exercise over his spiritual flock, he repre- 
sents an evil of a society where church 
and state are one. 

It was quite natural that many of 
Venezuela’s young people, aware as they 
were of the frustrations of such a society 
as that in which they lived, would con- 
sider emigration preferable to resigning 
themselves to vegetating in obscurity. 
The necessity of flight, the very duty of 
expatriation in Reinaldo’s circle of 
friends was the inevitable corollary of 
each frustrated hope and disintegrating 
dream. Antonio Menéndez’s attitude was 
different: their duty, he believed, was to 
remain at home in order to suffer their 
share of the country’s sorrow and to 
disappear with it, if it indeed should 
disappear. The theory of flight he held to 
be as old as the nation; Venezuelans had 
never found their country completely to 
their liking, and the national literature 
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had further exploited the theme. In 
other lands there were those who were 
discontented, but nowhere were there 
more actual deserters. Venezuelan patri- 
otism was a negative affair, manifesting 
itself in resignation or flight. He believed 
that a reason for the procession of Vene- 
zuelans to Europe was the old search for 
El Dorado, the fiction invented by the 
Indian to send the Spaniard into the 
interior to lose himself. This legend, and 
the drop of Indian blood in the veins of 
most young Venezuelans, made them 
think of flight (pp. 120-133). Again the 
tragedy of the unwholesome social climate 
of Venezuela is made evident, for it is a 
country which can offer to the flower of 
its population nothing but the oppor- 
tunity for escape or the freedom to 
remain a nonentity in complete obscurity. 

Reinaldo, having yielded to this desire 
for flight, felt himself spiritually a 
stranger in Europe, and began to realize 
afresh a historic obligation to his native 
soil. Remembering that his ancestors had 
known how to fulfill their duties to their 
fatherland, he also wished to fulfill his. 
Thus he evolved the idea of a civic associ- 
ation. 

In attempting to work out his plan, 
Reinaldo met Francisco Lépez, the sort 
of ridiculous professional conspirator with 
his head full of fantasies who could be 
produced only under conditions like those 
of a Venezuelan dictatorship. He was a 
member of a club which had been formed 
for three months, and which had done 
nothing more than discuss, since everyone 
seemed convinced that in order to save 
the country, eloquent orations would 
suffice. Later Reinaldo himself became 
apprehensive that his ideas would be 
completely buried under a_ veritable 
deluge of words. 

The members of the civic association 
were all men of good intentions, of noble 
principles and of true liberal ideas, said 
one of them, but Venezuela could be 
compared to hell: it too was paved with 
good intentions (p. 164). There were 
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others, of course, whose intentions were 
perhaps not so noble, who wished to make 
the civic association proposed by Reinaldo 
into a political organization, and there 
were still others who echoed the senti- 
ments expressed by a member named 
Davila, that armed revolution was the 
only practical form of patriotism (p. 166). 
Reinaldo’s response, and we feel sure 
Gallegos’ also, was that revolt in the 
South American style was nothing but a 
form of individualism, and this tendency 
of Venezuelans to act personally as 
individuals was the thing which he was 
attempting to combat. 

Thus Gallegos reveals his insight into 
what he considers a defect of Spanish and 
Latin American character, the inability to 
submerge one’s own personal views into a 
desire for the good of the whole, the 
refusal to accept the will of the majority, 
the prevalence of yoismo. One of his 
characters, Vicente Altivas, says ‘La 
guerra no es barbarie. jEs energia!... Sé 
defenderme con razonamientos; pero estoy 
acostumbrado a defenderme a tiros. Y no 
me diga que asi se defienden los barbaros. 
jAsi se defienden los hombres! ...Con 
razonamientos no vamos a _ ninguna 
parte” (pp. 166-167). Reinaldo’s rejoin- 
der was that there had always been wars, 
but the desired state of order and prog- 
ress had resulted from none of them; “la 
revuelta armada ha sido entre nosotros 
una forma violenta de evolucién demo- 
cratica.” Here were presented the two 
extremes: Reinaldo the intellectual, who 
would analyze everything and submit it 
to reasoning, and Altivas, the man of 
action who was impelled to use force, not 
reason, as a means to the same noble end. 
This is, of course, another and somewhat 
personalized version of the old conflict 
between civilization and barbarism. The 
author is speaking when he has Reinaldo 
say: 


Este mal is incurable. Est4 en la sangre. 
Somos incapaces para la obra paciente y silen- 
ciosa. Queremos hacerlo todo de un golpe; por 
eso nos seduce la forma violenta de la revolu- 
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cién armada. La incurable pereza nacional nos 
impulsa al esfuerzo violento, capaz del 
heroismo, pero répido, momentdneo. Después 
nos echamos a dormir, olvidados de todo. 
{Todo o nada! Pueblo de aventureros que sabe 
arriesgar la vida, pero que es absolutamente 
incapaz de consagrarla a una empresa 
tesonera.° 


These words of Reinaldo are, of course, a 
perfect description of himself, symbolic 
of all Venezuelan society. 

Perhaps in the author’s judgment on 
the dilettante conspirators one finds the 
most outright statement of the theme of 
the book. He declares that these young 
men belonged to an epoch of absolute 
disorientation; their energies, like the 
waters in a mountain ravine, had to seek 
and make their course violently. Again, 
he sees in the statue of the Winged Vic- 
tory of Samothrace a symbol which could 
be applied to Venezuelan youth—it was 
glorious, with its wings outstretched to 
fly, but flight whither? It could not see 
(p. 209). 

The end of the civic association was 
inevitable, according to strict Venezuelan 
logic. After great enthusiasm and an 
immense amount of oratory, the mem- 
bers quarrelled among themselves, and 
each returned to his lair. It had been a 
beautiful gesture; the fatherland had been 
embellished with one more illusion. They 
had fulfilled their duty, said one of the 
members, and had suffered their share of 
the national tragedy. In a more bitter 
vein was Reinaldo’s comment that Vene- 
zuela was a nation of Pilates constantly 
washing its hands, constantly putting 
the blame for its ills on a vague personage 
who was found nowhere and who was no 
one, being, in reality, everyone (p. 227). 
Thus Gallegos again calls attention to 
the national failure to assume respon- 
sibility. 

In the end, Reinaldo, a true representa- 
tive of the society of which he was a part, 
having tried in vain to find legitimate 
scope for his energies and having fruit- 
lessly exhausted himself by hurrying off 
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in all directions at once, resorted to 
armed revolution, the very course of 
action he had condemned as_ being 
barbaric. He was not a very good revolu- 
tionist, since he was horrified at the 
brutality of his cut-throat companions, 
and finally was jailed, to be released only 
to die.’ It is ironic that Reinaldo had 
no better luck in reforming himself than 
in reiorming his country. He was a 
knight without arms and without will, 
but his failure was a failure par excellence.’ 
Menéndez and Alcor, with talents hardly 
less than Reinaldo’s own, also had failed, 
though perhaps not so spectacularly, 
since they seemed, if not content, at least 
resigned to vegetate in obscurity. 
Reinaldo is only one of the many such 
characters created by Gallegos. This 
similarity in character delineation is not 
an accident, for it stems from the fact 
that Gallegos, even before he became a 
novelist, was a critic of the social and 
political scene, and that in his careful, 
mathematical mind he set out to analyze 
the causes of his country’s plight and the 
effect which the environment offered by 
such a country would have upon its 
citizens. There is no mistaking his verdict: 
until the fatherland can produce the sort 
of emotional climate in which the abilities 
of its youth will have an opportunity for 
full and free development, there will be 
succeeding generations of swordless Rei- 
naldos who will continue to squander their 
energies aimlessly, extravagantly and 
tragically. This bitter indictment of 
Venezuelan society is the persistent and 
pessimistic theme of El Ultimo Solar. 


NOTES 


‘ Lowell Dunham, ‘‘Rémulo Gallegos and the 
Generation of La Alborada,”’ Hispanta, xxx1x 
(May 1956), 186-189. 

2 Gallegos, Reinaldo Solar 
1945), 3rd ed., 212. 

3 Gallegos, ‘“‘Las Causas,” Una postcién en la 
vida (México, 1954), p. 18. 

* Gallegos, Reinaldo Solar, p. 53. 

5 Ibid., 169. In “El verdadero triunfo,” written 
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for La Alborada, Gallegos first mentioned what 
must be a favorite theme: ‘‘Comentemos el 
error de pretender realizar de una vez para 
siempre, con un solo tajo de espada o un solo 
rasgo de pluma, la reforma radical del pais. 
Nuestro temperamento se aviene mal con todo 
aquello que exija un empefio paciente y pro- 
longado; nuestra obra ha de ser de hoy para 
hoy mismo, necesitamos apreciar sus resultados 
inmediatos, ver con nuestros propios ojos el 
coronamiento final, o de lo contrario no se 
mueven nuestras energias para el primer es- 
fuerzo. Un remedio violento, una revolucién y 
su consecuencia inmediata: la suplantacién 
de un hombre por otro, ha sido la solucién 
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salvadora nica posible a nuestra naturaleza. 
De aqui la tan socorrida idea del dictador, 
supersticién politica profundamente arraigada 
en nuestra conciencia y al propio tiempo, abono 
a la simiente del aventurero.’’ Una posicién 
en la vida, 49. 

*It must be noted here that this actually is 
the ending for El Ultimo Solar. Despite the 
fact that the Austral edition quoted in this 
article is entitled Reinaldo Solar, it is, in real- 
ity, a printing of the original work and not of 
the later revision which appeared in 1930. 

7 José Luis Sénchez, ‘“‘Reinaldo Solar, caballero 
sin espada,’’ Viernes, Caracas, Venezuela, 


No. 10, May 1940, p. 15. 


LA VOZ A TI DEBIDA: AN APPRECIATION 


JULIAN PALLEY 


Rutgers University 


La voz a ti debida by Pedro Salinas is 
a long meditation on the reality of the 
beloved. It is a hymn in praise of the 
beloved. it is the victory of love—Being 
—over the Nada, Non-Being. It is per- 
haps the final and most consummate 
expression of those themes which were 
repeated—with infinite variation—in his 
three earlier books: the search for the 
reality of the beloved, the struggle 
against nothingness. The book is meant 
to be one long paean of love, of affirma- 
tion; and no subject unrelated to the 
beloved enters here. This is why the 
poet chose to leave the poems unnum- 
bered and untitled: so they might be 
read as a whole, rather than as single 
units. But though the book’s thematic 
unity justifies this approach, the poems 
tend to emerge as self-enclosed units, as 
in the earlier works. 

The first poem announces the praise of 
the beloved which will be sustained 
through most of the work: 


TG vives siempre en tus actos. 
Con la punta de tus dedos 
pulsas e] mundo, le arrancas 
auroras, triunfos, colores, 
alegrias; es tu miisica. 

La vida es lo que td toques.' 


But in the midst of this wonderment at 
the miracle of the beloved, her beauty, 
vital force and magic, wna sombra is cast, 
and the shadow is himself, the artist, the 
mind examining itself: 


Y nunca te equivocaste 

mds que una vez, una noche 
que te encapriché una sombra 
—la tinica que te ha gustado—. 
Y la quisiste abrazar. 

Y era yo. 


Y la quisiste abrazar: always in Salinas 
the hand which reaches and never finds, 


the elusive and deceptive nature of real- 
ity, the peau de chagrin which shrivels up 
as its owner is on the verge of achieving 
his desire. And the search goes on, the 
eyes pierce deeper and deeper in their 
quest for the beloved: 


Si, por detrds de las gentes 
te busco. 

No en tu nombre, si lo dicen, 
no en tu imagen, si lo pintan. 
Detrds, detrés, mds alld. 

Por detrds de ti te busco. 

No en tu espejo, en tu letra, 
ni en tu alma. 

mds alld. (p. 134) 


And suddenly, reminiscences of San Juan 
de la Cruz, of Santa Teresa: the concep- 
tual mysticism of the sixteenth century: 


Por encontrarte, dejar 
de vivir en ti, y en mi, 
y en los otros. 

Vivir ya detrds de todo, 
al otro lado de todo 
—por encontrarte— 
como si fuese morir. 


The annihilation of self to achieve the 
Amado; the poet’s profound kinship 
with the Castilian mystics is here deline- 
ated in precise terms. Who, on reading 
these lines, would not recall Santa 
Teresa’s 


Vida, :qué puedo yo darle 
a mi dios, que vive en mi 
si no es perderte a ti, 
para mejor a El gozarle? 
Quiero muriendo alcanzarle, 
pues a El solo es el que quiero, 
que muero porque no muero. 


As the mystics used profane analogies to 
define divine experience, so Salinas used 
divine analogies to define profane expe- 
rience. But, unlike Calisto, he never com- 
mits blasphemy. Though the deity is 
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never mentioned, Salinas, a true mystic, 
walks the narrow line between the pro- 
fane and the divine. In this book he is 
addressing a woman, let there be no 
doubt about that; but this woman, like 
Dante’s Beatrice, has, in a sense, become 
the symbol of the unknowable. 


jSi me lamaras, si, 

si me llamaras! 

Lo dejaria todo, 

todo lo tiraria: 

los precios, los catélogos, 

el azul del océano en los mapas, 
los dias y sus noches .. . (p. 134) 


(Again the search: for the beloved, God, 
reality, the unknown? In this poem the 
woman of flesh and blood fades away, 
and there is left only the cry of the mys- 
tic.) Then again, love as the reply to the 
Nada: 


‘“‘Mafiana.”’ La palabra 
iba suelta, vacante, 
ingravida, en el aire, 

tan sin alma y sin cuerpo, 
tan sin color ni beso... 


(Ingrdvida: a favorite word of Salinas. So 
often, as if haunted by nothingness, the 
Real becomes weightless, diaphanous, 
elusive.) 


Pero de pronto ta 
dijiste: “‘Yo, mafiana .”’ 
Y todo se poblé 

- de carne y de banderas... 


The presence, the act of the beloved, was 
all that was needed to give form and 
weight to the chaos. 


jAy!, cudntas cosas perdidas 
que no se perdieron nunca... (p. 141) 


begins one poem; and he lists, in poetic 
enumeration, the things that were lost 
and then recovered by the amada: 


Si de mi se escaparon, 

no fué para ir a morirse 
en la nada. 

En ti seguian viviendo. 
Lo que yo Ilamaba olvido 
eras ti. 
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The beloved once again has saved him 
from the Nada, olvido. In the following 
poem he states that the beloved cannot 
be known by outward signs and words 
spoken: 


El que te busque en la vida 

que estds viviendo, no sabe 

mds que alusiones de ti, 

pretextos donde te escondes. (p. 142) 


He who would know her inner self must 
rely on revelation: 


Te conoci, repentina, 

en ese desgarramiento 

brutal de tiniebla y luz, 

donde se revela el fondo 

que escapa al dia y la noche... 


and, finally, he lives in his beloved as the 
mystics lived in God: 


. .. te conozco tan de tiempo, 
que en tu amor cierro los ojos, 
y camino sin errar, 

a ciegas, sin pedir nada 

a esa luz lenta y segura 

con que se conocen letras 

y formas y se echan cuentas 
y se cree que se ve 

quién eres ta, mi invisible. 


Never in Spanish lyrics, since San Juan 
de la Cruz, have poetry and mysticism 
been so perfectly united. 

In this book as in no other his poetry 
has been reduced to the pronominal di- 
mension: all objects of sense perception 
have faded into the background, and 
what remains is the interplay, the inter- 
penetration, the mutual seeking, the 
struggle against the Nada of té% and yo, 
here clearly defined in this next poem: 


Para vivir no quiero 

islas, palacios, torres. 

iQué alegria mds alta 

vivir en los pronombres! (p. 146) 


The struggle between the nada, noth- 
ingness, on the one hand, and love, 
Being, on the other, is a central preoccu- 
pation of the poetry of Salinas. In this 
poem the Nada, the primordial chaos, 
is, however, deeply desired by the nihil- 
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istic lover, in order to return, through 
love, to some absolute beginning: 


jQue caiga todo!... 

Y ya siento entre tactos, 
entre abrazos, tu piel, 

que me entrega el retorno 

al palpitar primero, 

sin luz, antes del mundo, 
total, sin forma, caos. (p. 151) 


And the Guillenian jubilation of this 
next poem: 


jSi, todo con exceso: 
la luz, la vida, el mar! .. . (p. 152) 


is interrupted by the memory of the 
Nada: 


Que un gran tropel de ceros 
asalte nuestras dichas .. . 


But the almost perfect joy in the beloved 
is dominant in this book, and offers its 
reply to previous doubts: 


Qué alegria, vivir 

sintiéndose vivido. 

Rendirse 

a la gran certidumbre, oscuramente, 

de que otro ser, fuera de mi, muy lejos, 
me est& viviendo .. . (p. 155) 


This is a joy which is tempered by the 
mystical belief in the identification of the 
lover with the beloved: 


... ¥ todo enajenado podré el cuerpo 
descansar, quieto, muerto ya. Morirse 
en la alta confianza 

de que este vivir mio no era sélo 

mi vivir: era el nuestro. Y que me vive 
otro ser por detrés de la no muerte. 


The oriental mystic, on dying, unites 
with the continuum, the Absolute; the 
Christian mystic is united with God. 
The beloved of Salinas partakes of some 
of the qualities of both. The lovely poem 
which begins: 


Yo no puedo darte mas. 
No soy mas que lo que soy. (p. 157) 


is a supreme expression of human love, a 
love whose intensity and purity are so 
great that any further refinement is diffi- 
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cult to conceive. It combines an Arabic 
sensualism: 


jAy, cémo quisiera ser 

arena, sol en estio! 

. .. Que me dejaras 

tu cuerpo al marcharte, huella 
tierna, tibia, inolvidable. 

Y que contigo se fuese 

sobre ti, mi beso lento: 

color, 

desde la nuca al talén, 
moreno... 


with a very Castilian conceptualism : 


....]Y, ay, cémo quisiera ser 

una alegria entre todas, 

una sola, la alegria 

con que te alegraras ti! 

Un amor, un amor solo: 

el amor del que ta te enamorases ... 


And the praise of the beloved continues 
in its mystic intensity: 

La luz lo malo que tiene 

es que no viene de ti. 

Es que viene de los soles, 


de los rios, de la oliva. 
Quiero mds tu oscuridad. (p. 159) 


Quiero mds tu oscuridad: once again, 
echoes of the great Carmelite: “oh noche 
amable mds que el alborada:’”’ and the 
fascination with the mystery of the void. 
One would have to hark back to the 
Provengal lyrics to find parallels for the 
absolute devotion to another human be- 
ing which is manifest in this next poem: 

Cuando cierras los ojos 

tus pérpados son aire. 


Me arrebatan: 
Me doy contigo, adentro.. . 


Cuando vuelves a abrir 

los ojos yo me vuelvo 

afuera, ciego ya, 

tropezando también, 

sin ver, tampoco, aqui... (p. 164) 


He lives within her when she closes her 
eyes; in a new, hidden world which re- 
quires new senses to perceive. When she 
opens her eyes, he returns to a world no 
longer his, and, initil, desvalido, he 
wanders back and forth between the real, 
but bleak, world of the outside, and the 
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unknown world which is created at the 
whim of the beloved. Such is the new 
courtly and mystical love of Pedro Sali- 
nas; but in place of the troubadour’s sub- 
mission to an artificial tradition, we have 
the simplicity and sincerity which char- 
acterize this poet’s best work. 

The immense love of Salinas, expressed 
in countless variations of emotion and in- 
tellect, of being and absence, in the infi- 
nite modulations that lie between joy 
and despair, wavers always between the 
sense world and the unknown. This poem 
begins with a kiss: 


Ayer te besé en los labios. 

Te besé en los labios. Densos, 
rojos. Fué un beso tan corto 
que duré mds que un rel4mpago, 
que un milagro, mas. (p. 171) 


But this kiss, so real at first, fades at last 
into the mds alld: 


. .. porque ya no es una carne 
ni una boca lo que beso, 

que se escapa, que se huye. 
No. 

Te estoy besando mas lejos. 


Always present, always concomitant with 
love and the Nada, this theme of volun- 
tad-poder that. was developed in his ear- 
lier books. In one poem, at least, he 
states that the only possible love is the 
ideal one which he creates: 


... Estar ya siempre pensando 
en los labios, en la voz, 

en el cuerpo, 

que yo mismo te arranqué 
para poder, ya sin ellos, 
quererte. 

jYo, que los queria tanto! 

Y estrechar sin fin, sin pena 
—mientras se va inasidera, 

con mi gran amor detras, 

la carne por su camino— 

tu solo cuerpo posible: 

tu dulee cuerpo pensado. (p. 191) 


The poetry of Wallace Stevens gives rise 
to one assured interpretation: that the 
ideal world of art was, for him, more real 
than the world of the senses. We are 
tempted to make a similar statement 
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about Salinas, but the Spanish poet is 
far more elusive, far less malleable to the 
critic’s tools, far less reducible to dogma 
than most of our American poets. It is 
part of the Spanish genius to seek truth 
through paradox and contradiction; Una- 
muno is our most obvious example. 
Salinas is, at times, a platonic idealist, 
and at times he is a mystic, and at times 
(less often) a sensualist untroubled by 
the unknown. Because he is a man; be- 
cause that’s what a man is, all these 
things and many more. 

Positive, affirmative as is the major 
note of this book, the Nada is always 
present in its multiple disguises. It be- 
comes stronger toward the middle of the 
volume, and by the end it is once again 
an overwhelming threat, as if the joy of 
his love, great as it was, were not vigor- 
ous enough to suppress, through this 
rather long book of verses, the invading 
and undermining force of nothingness. 

Sometimes it is the metaphysical, 
Mallarmean play of presence and ab- 
sence, brought to new extremes of sub- 
tlety: 


Ya no puedo encontrarte 

alli en esa distancia, precisa con su nombre, 

donde estabas ausente. 

Por venir a buscarme 

la abandonaste ya. Saliste de tu ausencia, 

y ain no te veo y no sé dénde estds . . . (p. 
167) 


Or this, where the remembered presence 
of the beloved protects him from los 
espectros, las sombras: 


jQué paseo de noche 

con tu ausencia a mi lado! 
Me acompafia el sentir 
que no vienes conmigo .. . 


. .. Se van, se marchan ellos, 

los espectros, las sombras, 

aténitos de ver 

que no me dejan solo... . (pp. 177, 178) 


In this next poem he is haunted by a 
Mallarmean absence: 


. .. Pero lo insoportable, 
lo que me est& agobiando, 
llamdndome a la tierra, 
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sin ti que me defiendas, 
es la distancia, es 
el hueco de tu cuerpo. (p. 181) 


And in this the conflict between love and 
the Nada is clearly stated: 


... la amenaza 

ya de una abolicién 

del color y de ti, 

me hace temblar: zla nada? 
2Me quisiste una vez? 

Y mientras td te callas 

y es de noche, no sé 

si luz, amor, existen. (p. 183) 


Doubt is temporarily pervasive; light, 
love, life may be only lies, and only noth- 
ingness is real. But the poem is resolved 
affirmatively: 


... Y aunque te callas td, 
en la enorme distancia, 

la aurora, por lo menos, 
la aurora, si. La luz 

que ella me traiga hoy 
ser el gran si del mundo 
al amor que te tengo. 


The poem that begins La frente es mds 
segura... (p. 188) is existentialist in the 
strict sense; because here there is a kind 
of hope founded on the most absolute 
despair, there is a new kind of hope (that 
of Sartre and Samuel Beckett) that one 
may build on the frankest acceptance of 
philosophical desolation. Here life and 
love are reduced to its absolute mini- 
mum, bone: 


. .. Los labios ceden, rinden 
su forma al otro labio 

que los viene a besar. 

Nos creemos 

que alli se aprieta el mundo, 
que se cierran 

el final y el principio: 
engafian sin querer. 

Pero la frente es dura; 

por detrds de la carne 

esta, rigida, eterna, 

la respuesta, inflexible, 
monosilaba, el hueso. 
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... Salvacién 
—fria, dura en la tierra— 
del gran contacto ardiente 
que esta noche consume. 


In this next poem the beloved has saved 
him—at least for a while—from the 
Nada: 


Cuando ti me elegiste 
—el amor eligiéd— 
sali del gran anénimo 


de todos, de la nada... (p. 197) 


But when she leaves—as she will—he 
will return to the osario inmenso: 


... Vuelto al osario inmenso 
de los que no se han muerto 
y ya no tienen nada 

que morirse en la vida. . 


The tone is more and more one of de- 
spair as we approach the final pages of 
the book. There are still lovely poems of 
love, or of a love which is gone and re- 
membered only: 


No quiero que te vayas, 
dolor, dltima forma 
de amar... 


... Y mientras yo te sienta, 

ta me serds, dolor, 

la prueba de otra vida 

en que me dolias. 

La gran prueba, a lo lejos, 

de que existié, que existe, 

de que me quiso, si, 

de que aun la estoy queriendo. (p. 198) 


The book’s final poem is a magnificent 
resumé of the poet’s struggle against the 
Nada. He would endow with corporality 
the shadows created by his love: 


2Las oyes como piden realidades, 

ellas, desmelenadas, fieras, 

ellas, las sombras que los dos forjamos 

en este inmenso lecho de distancias? 

... No pueden 

vivir asi ya mds: estén al borde 

del morir de las sombras, que es la nada 
(p. 205) 


“After death all that will remain of our 
love, our kiss, will be the bone—your 
forehead.” But this also is a kind of sal- 
vation: 


This is his endeavor: to defeat the Nada 
by forging—with his art—an unques- 
tionable reality of their love. (This is the 


endeavor of every artist: to create a 
reality where there was none before.) 


Acude, ven conmigo. 

Tiende tus manos, tiéndeles tu cuerpo. 
Los dos les buscaremos 

un color, una fecha, un pecho, un sol... 


... Y su afanoso suefio 

de sombras, otra vez, serd el retorno 
a esta corporeidad mortal y rosa 
donde el amor inventa su infinito. 
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After the joy, the despair, the doubts 
and hope, the book ends, then, with the 
affirmation that love (and art) can over- 
come the Nada, can create its own real- 
ity, its own infinito. 


NOTE 
1 Pedros Salinas, Poesias completas, edicién 
preparada por Juan Marichal, Aguilar, Ma- 
drid, 1955, p. 131. The page numbers in this 
article refer to this edition. 


THE APPLICATION OF LINGUISTICS IN THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 


Dante N. CARDENAS 


The University of Chicago 


I would like to clarify a point concerning 
the title and its ramifications.* As late 
as March 22, 1956, Mortimer Graves, Execu- 
tive Director of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, announcing a new Ford 
Foundation grant, said the following (PMLA, 
Vol. 71, No. 4, part 1, Sept. 1956, p. xvii): 
“Modern Linguistic science is very highly 
developed in the U. 8. Its application to the 
practical learning of FLs was first demon- 
strated in the Council’s famous joint program 
with the U. S. Armed Forces during World 
War II which devised the so-called ‘Army 
method’ of teaching. This whole process has 
been very interesting. It begins from the 
fact that in the study of American Indian 
languages a generation ago American scholars 
had to discover new ways of describing 
language phenomena which do not fit into 
the patterns of English, French, German, 
and the other West European languages. 
With the application of these same methods 
to the wartime program and to the Asian 
languages now, we have another example of 
scientific approach, which, like the study of 
the inside of the atom, starts as the diversion 
of a few curious specialists and ends as an 
immensely practical discovery.” From this, 


" Part. of the research for this paper was done 
through a grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in 1955-56. 


one could gather that the same techniques of 
linguistic analysis for unwritten 

are being applied in teaching the better 
known modern languages. This is an erroneous 
impression fostered not only by some new 
linguists who have had little or nothing to do 
with language teaching but also by a large 
number of language teachers. This erroneous 
assumption, I believe, is the main cause for 
dissension between language teachers and 
linguists. Until recently the linguist would 
make pronouncements to the effect that his 
techniques would aid language teaching and 
the language teacher refused to listen, or the 
language teacher sought an answer but the 
linguist could not give it. 

Therefore, let us ask: “What is it that the 
linguist can offer to benefit our instruction?” 
I would say without hesitation that it is the 
results of linguistic analysis that we can 
profit from and not techniques of linguistic 
analysis. Herein lies the application of lin- 
guistics to modern language teaching. I 
must admit, nevertheless, that the techniques 
of contrast and substitution which are of 
tremendous importance in linguistic analysis 
are equally important in teaching the lan- 
guage. However, these techniques are not 
altogether foreign to the language teacher so 
that to many of us these techniques and 
principles involved will appear to be nothing 
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but pedagogical principles. Many of the 
results) of linguistic analysis are known to 
language teachers who have acquired them 
through years of experience. But the impor- 
tant thing is to what extent they apply this 
knowledge and in what ways. The linguist has 
succeeded in so organizing the linguistic 
material that a teacher can be sooner and 
better prepared for the task of language 
teaching, rather than leave it to long years 
of experience and trial and error to become a 
master. The results of linguistics analysis 
are what benefits the language teacher, and 
the conscious application of these results is 
the most important aspect of applied lin- 
guistics. 

Let us see what we mean by results of 
linguistic analysis. We know that many 
languages, both written and unwritten, have 
been analyzed according to the Prague 
School, the Copenhagen School or the Ameri- 
can Schools. The analysis oftentimes resembles 
a skeleton which would be recognized only 
through the title of the work. Nevertheless, 
such analyses seem to be more exacting, 
more edifying, more successful in making 
apparent certain features of the language in 
question which, heretofore, had been taken 
for granted. The language analyzed that 
particularly concerns us, in this case Spanish, 
would be essential for our purpose. Some 
excellent studies on the phonological level have 
been made, but a lot needs to be done on the 
morphological, syntactical and lexical levels. 
A thorough knowledge of the target language 
on all these levels is of utmost importance. 
Likewise, a thorough knowledge of the native 
language (English in our case) on all these 
levels is of equal importance. This, however, 
is not sufficient. We should then compare the 
target and the native language in order to 
realize wherein they differ. These differences, 
which the linguist calls trouble spots, will 
present degrees of difficulty to the learner 
and we should capitalize on these differences 
by concentrating on them and not on the 
similarities. Therefore, we should systematize 
presented materials on all levels. 

The linguist capitalizes on the following 
factors: forming habits, systematization of 
presented material, intensive pattern practice, 
contrasts and substitutions. The oral-aural 
aspect of language is of utmost importance. 
This is the linguist’s first step in language 
teaching and he follows it throughout. This 
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seems to be a very natural beginning, since 
the child even in learning his native tongue 
spends an average of five years learning the 
spoken language. It is not until he has many 
established patterns of speech that he is 
taught to read. 

Once a thorough analysis and comparison 
of the target and native language is had, one 
can see what the trouble spots are to be. In 
order to get a better picture of these trouble 
spots and how we could capitalize on the 
results of these comparisons, let us consider 
Spanish as our target language and English 
the native language. On the phonological 
level we would find several distinct types of 
differences. At the moment I shall discuss 
six of these differences which are: 1) indi- 
vidual sounds, 2) stress and pitch, 3) juncture, 
4) intonation, 5) vocalic on-glide and off- 
glide, and 6) rhythm. Further explanation of 
these trouble spots is necessary. 

The first type concerns the individual 
sounds. The trouble spots are based on three 
facts; a) no two sounds in two different lan- 
guages are exactly alike b) some sounds in one 
language do not exist in the other language, 
and c) some sounds exist in both languages 
but only in different environments. Let us 
discuss them in this order, a) No two sounds 
in two different languages are exactly alike. 
The orthography further enhances the diffi- 
culty in learning. The greatest problem here 
appears when the two sounds are in the same 
environment. Let us take the p, t & k. These 
sounds in initial position in English (part, 
took & case) have an aspiration (puff of 
air) that the Spanish p, t &k never have. 
However, the English p, t & k in other en- 
vironments are like the Spanish initial p, 
t & k. For example, the English sounds p, 
t, & k preceded by s (spiral, stake and skate) 
and the p & k in medial position( taper and 
faker) do not have the aspiration and are 
like the Spanish initial p, ¢ & k or in similar 
environments. The medial ¢ sound (water) 
fits elsewhere since in some American dialects 
it is a single flap of the tongue resembling that 
of the Spanish single -r- (pers). The student 
will invariably attempt to produce the p, 
t & k with the aspiration and must be taught 
that he can produce the other p, t & k since 
he has it in his own language.! b) Some sounds 
in one language do not exist in the other lan- 
guage. These must be taught by imitation 
and, if necessary, by describing the physical 
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articulation of the sounds. Examples are the 
Spanish trilled r and the #. And c) Certain 
sounds exist in both languages but only in 
different environments. Spanish does not seem 
to present any like sounds that do not exist 
in a similar environment in English, there- 
fore, this category should offer little diffi- 
culty. The adjustments in these three cate- 
gories are difficult to the students. 

The second type of difference concerns 
stress and pitch. For the most part, stressed 
and unstressed parts of speech in English and 
Spanish coincide. The few that differ are 
trouble spots. There are at least five instances 
where differences exist. In Spanish the pro- 
noun objects of prepositions (a mi, a tt, etc.) 
and the indefinite articles (un, uno una, 
unos, unas) are regularly stressed whereas in 
English the former corresponding to indirect 
objects may or may not be stressed depending 
on contrast or emphasis, and the indefinite 
articles are not stressed. On the other hand, 
English stresses the possessive adjectives for 
contrast: “It’s my book (not John’s), “while 
Spanish does not: “Es mi libro.” If we were 
to stress mi: “es mi libro,” the intonation 
pattern would sound foreign to the Spanish 
speaker. In the unstressed parts of speech, 
English includes the auxiliary verbs and 
adverbs of degree whereas Spanish regularly 
stresses both. In compound words the place 
of stress has some variance in English al- 
though stress on the first element of the com- 
pounds is most common (Blackbird). Spanish 
on the other hand places the stress on the 
second element of the compound (piernilargo). 
Sometimes a double stress may be heard in 
compound words like “completamente.” An- 
other feature of stress, somewhat related to 
pitch and intonation as a whole, concerns 
the inadvisability of learning words in isola- 
tion. The pronunciation of words in isolation 
may not be the same as in context. For ex- 
ample, el profesor and habla in isolation 
would seem to have equal stress and pitch 
in the stressed syllable but in context they 
do not, “El profesér habla espafiol” or “El 
profesdr habla espajiol.”” 

The third type of difference is the question 
of juncture. Syllable division in Spanish and 
English is not the same. This causes a differ- 
ence in juncture. Suffice it to say that at 
present Spanish has no internal open junctures, 
whereas English may or may not. Thus in 
the utterance, “El profesor habla espajiol’”, 
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there is no internal open juncture to dis- 
tinguish words or grammatical units but is 
uttered as if it were one continuous flow of 
sounds. Thus -r of profesor carries over to 
habla and -bla combines with -es of espafiol. 

The fourth type of difference concerns 
intonation (loosely used to refer to the con- 
tour pattern of the breath group). There are 
three basic patterns sufficiently alike to help 
the learner. They are: descending intonation 
(231 | or 31] ), ascending intonation (23 ) 
and suspension or continuation (22). The 
descending intonation is typical of both 
English and Spanish declarative statements 
and questions beginning with an interrogative 
pronoun, adjective or adverb. However, 
Spanish has a very rapid drop to a much 
lower pitch than English. This rapid drop to a 
much lower pitch exists in English sentences 
that convey the impression of boredom, 
disinterest, or annoyance. The ascending 
intonation is found in both English and 
Spanish questions that do not begin with an 
interrogative pronoun, adjective or adverb. 
Likewise, the suspension or continuation 
intonation is found in both languages, per- 
haps more commonly in English, to divide 
some breath groups within long utterances. 
It will be found that long utterances can be 
divided into breath groups fitting the above 
three intonational patterns, particularly the 
first two (ascending and descending). For 
example, “Cuando Ileg6 Marfa fuimos al 
teatro.” could be uttered in one breath with a 
descending intonation (231 | ) with the highest 
pitch on fa of Marfa, or two breath groups; 
the first ending with Maria with an ascending 
intonation (23) and the second concluding 
the utterance with a descending intonation 
(21). 

The fifth type of difference concerns the 
peculiar feature of on-glide and off-glide on a 
single vowel in English, “It is true?” which 
does not exist in Spanish. The utterance 
“2Es verdad?” would sound foreign to the 
Spanish speaker if it were pronounced “¢Es 
verdad?’ 

The sixth type and perhaps the most strik- 
ing difference between English and Spanish 
on the intonational level is that of English 
rhythmic stress and Spanish syllabic rhythm. 
Spanish syllables whether stressed or un- 
stressed are all given approximately the same 
length; thus the time spent in completing an 
utterance depends on the number of syllables 
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in the utterance. The same is not true of 
English, where we place emphasis on rhythmic 
stress. In English long sentences, syllables of 
lower stress seem to be telescoped and the 
words with primary stress mark the beat of 
the utterance. For example, in normal con- 
versation one could tap the beat with a 
pencil or mark it with a metronome and find 
the following sentences to have relatively the 
same length: 

The girl is pretty. 

The girl is not pretty. 

The girl is not very pretty. 

The same is not true of Spanish equivalents: 

La muchacha es bonita. 

La muchacha no es bonita. 

La muchacha no es muy bonita. 

Here we would find that the time in com- 
pleting the utterance would increase in pro- 
portion to the number of syllables added. 
We must warn the students so that they 
can make the transition and avoid tele- 
scoping words that are related to lower stress 
words in English. 

The objective of the teacher is not to 
impress the student with these technicalities 
but to choose and emphasize these differences, 
presenting them in a systematic order in the 
exercises used for drill and not dwelling 
on the similarities. The constant use of correct 
pronunciation, intonation and rhythm in 
complete utterances makes the student learn 
new patterns of speech which by persistence 
will become habits, and soon meaningful 
patterns and habits. 

The presentation of material on the mor- 
phological and syntactical levels appears to 
be governed by pedagogical principles more 
than anything else. This phase of language 
learning should be acquired inductively as 
much as possible and for this purpose sub- 
stitution and pattern practice play a vital part. 

From the very outset we should capitalize 
on repetitious mimicry and imitation to the 
point of over-learning. Then and only then 
should any grammatical explanation be given. 
How shall this over-learning be attained? 
First of all, grammar should be taught by 
example and repetition rather than by 
paradigms, rules and translation. Here the 
matter of substitution and pattern practice 
play an important role. Through pattern 
practice the student continues his pronunci- 
ation exercises; continues learning intonation 
patterns and meaningful signals in the con- 
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struction of the language; and continues 
learning set patterns of word order. The 
most common persons in Spanish conver- 
sation are the first and third person forms. 
In handling the present indicative, for ex- 
ample, the student will have been told directly 
or indirectly that -o is the signal of J and -a 
or -e is the signal of you, and that yo is un- 
necessary except for emphasis or contrast, 
but that usted may be used or left out, in 
part because -a or -e are also signals of he 
or she. By this time a phrase such as “Hablo 
espafiol con facilidad’” has been said enough 
times that the students understand it auto- 
matically. Substitution of the verb at this 
stage helps him to learn new verbs and clearly 
impresses upon his mind that verb stem plus 
-o equals J as doer of the action and that 
-a or -e equals usted as the doer of the action. 
For the sake of pattern practice, replace hablo 
with estudio, escribo, leo, aprendo, comprendo 
and new verbs and new sentences have been 
learned. In the case of usted, hablo can be 
replaced with estudia, escribe, lee, aprende, 
comprende. While the student is learning 
these verb forms by substitution he will 
have over-learned the pattern 
espafiol con facilidad. As the class progresses 
and new tenses are being learned the same 
technique of substitution can be applied. 
For example, hablo can be replaced by hablé, 
(yo) hablaba, hablaré, (yo) hablaria, ete. At 
no time is it advisable to teach the conjuga- 
tion of verbs in paradigms. This does not 
guarantee that the student can form complete 
thoughts whenever he is given the verb. 
He will be able to conjugate the verb and in 
some cases state the rules for the conjugation 
but after all this is not learning the language. 

Contrast can be a meaningful signal. In 
the case of hablo and hablé or hable and hablé, 
the change of stress not only implies change 
of speaker but also change of tense or mood. 

With other parts of speech the same 
techniques can be applied. In the sentence 
given above, replace espafiol with francés, 
italiano, alemdén, etc. The pattern to be over- 
learned is ‘“Hablo con facilidad.” 
Now replace facilidad with dificultad or even 
replace con facilidad with facilmente or di- 
ficilmente. The pattern learned in the latter 
substitution is “Hablo espafiol 
In all these cases of substitution and pattern 
practice the student is not only absorbing set 
patterns of word order but begins to feel that 
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only words of a certain type can replace each 
other and eventually realizes that they belong 
to the same class. 

The presentation of the ever difficult prob- 
lems of agreement (gender and number), 
non-existent in English except for pronouns 
and possessives, and adjectival position can 
profit greatly by substitution and pattern 
practice. In the sentence “Hablé con la sim- 
pdtica muchacha mexicana,” the quick student 
will notice the consistency of the final -a 
in the last four words. He may guess the 
relationship or may have to be told. By 
repeating sentences of this type he grasps 
the importance of agreement. Likewise, 
muchacha may be replaced by muchacho 
and the student will spontaneously replace 
la with el and -a with -o. The important factor 
of word order can be learned by substituting 
the various words as in the paragraph above. 
For example, simpdtica can be replaced with 
most adjectives but not with one of nation- 
ality; Mexicana can be replaced with other 
adjectives, but an adjective of nationality 
can only follow the noun.* 

Word order must be taught from the 
beginning, starting with simple utterances 
which later lead to complex ones. Pattern 
practice and constant repetition will help the 
student absorb set patterns, especially those 
patterns that differ from the native language. 
This learning by example will reduce the 
number of questions concerning the “whys” 
which oftentimes have no answer. The normal 
attitute of the student is to expect the same 
word order as found in his native tongue. 
This attitude should be erased as soon as 
possible and examples will help to convince 
the student. For example, adjectives in 
English usually precede the noun they modify. 
Spanish on the other hand may have them 
precede or follow. An example appears above. 
In English, object pronouns follow the verb 
that governs them; the opposite is usually 
true in Spanish. This is a troublesome word 
order in view of the fact that the so-called 
stressed object pronouns in Spanish may 
follow or precede the verb and since their 
construction is so similar to the English 
indirect object, the students unconsciously 
choose these forms to express their thoughts 
where similar objects are concerned. For 
example, in the sentence “He gave it to me” 
students would be prone to say “El dié lo a 
mf.” Several rules of word order are violated 
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here. First of all, the student follows an order 
that seems logical to him according to his 
native thinking. Not only has he placed the 
direct object before the indirect but in ad- 
dition has placed both object pronouns after 
the verb. Secondly, the construction a mi 
is so much like to me that he prefers it over 
the commoner form me. It is advised that the 
unstressed pronouns, which I consider of 
primary importance, be thoroughly fixed in 
the student’s mind through pattern practice 
before the stressed forms are even suggested. 
Thus, “Me lo dié” should be a matter of 
habit and over-learning. Substitution can 
help teach the corresponding personal pro- 
nouns. The cases of unstressed pronouns that 
ean be attached to verb forms can be safely 
withheld for a while because in the majority 
of cases the affirmative direct command is the 
only case where the pronoun object cannot be 
placed before the verb. The exception, pronoun 
objects of present participles, can be with- 
held for some time for pedagogical reason. 

Vocabulary learning starts from the be- 
ginning of class instruction. Substitution 
will be one of the most effective ways of 
presenting new vocabulary in meaningful 
context. The fact, that the importance of 
word meaning is based on the meaning in 
context (grammatical meaning) and not on 
the word in isolation (lexical meaning), must 
be clearly impressed on the student. Some 
examples of vocabulary learning by sub- 
stitution have been mentioned above in the 
case of learning new verbs, names of na- 
tionality, adjectives, etc. Use of cognates to 
increase the student’s vocabulary quickly 
should not be emphasized. It is a false as- 
surance. The vocabulary utilized should be 
useful to the student. The apparently non- 
cognate vocabulary which includes idiomatic 
expressions should be emphasized. 

In summarising we would say that appli- 
cation of linguistics implies conscious ad- 
herence to and application of the following 
principles: 


1. Oral-aural approach. 

2. Systematization of presented material on 
all levels. 

3. Emphasis on pattern practice drill by 
means of substitution and memorization 
to the point of over-learning. 

4. Postponement of grammatical and syn- 
tactical analysis until after memoriza- 
tion. 
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5. Presentation of vocabulary in meaningful 
context. 

6. Translation from the target language to 
the native language reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


NOTES 


‘See Robert Lado. ‘A Comparison of the 
Sound Systems of English and Spanish,’’ His- 
pania, xxx1x (March 1956), 28 for a treat- 
ment of the Spanish b, d and g. 

2 See Donald J. Bowen. ‘‘A Comparison of the 
Intonation Patterns of English and Spanish’’, 
Hispania, xxx1x (March 1956), 30-35 for a 
more detailed comparison of Spanish and Eng- 
lish intonation. 

* See Sol Saporta, ‘‘Problems in the Compari- 
son of the Morphemic Systems of English and 
Spanish”’, Hispania, xxx1x (March 1956), 36- 
40 for a more detailed comparison on the mor- 
phological level. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE RESPELLING ISSUE 


WituiaM H. SHOEMAKER 
University of Illinois 


The modesty of their claims for respelling 
vs. orthography in teaching Spanish ad- 
vanced by such aggressive advocates and 
practitioners as F.S.I.’s Drs. Bowen and 
Stockwell in their recent Hispania article 
(May, 1957, x1, 200-205) merits commenda- 
tory attention. Their experience, supported 
by their understanding of “linguistic and 
pedagogical theory” (p. 205), leads them in 
their summary conclusion merely to urge a 
“more general trial’ (p. 205) of respelling, 
although admittedly their own testing has 
not been in the nature of controlled experi- 
mentation, from which conclusions might 
emerge as to the relative pedagogical values 
of respelling and orthography. Until such 
experimentation is made, and appealing as the 
case for respelling is in some ways, we all 
must continue to teach in the realm of theory 
and experience. 

However, we must take exception to the 
proposition Bowen and Stockwell put at the 
outset for discussion. They state it thus: 
“Can the pronunciation of Spanish be taught 
more effectively in an elementary class (1) 
by using only traditional orthography as the 
basis, or (2) using, alongside of the traditional 
orthography, a pedagogical respelling which 
differs at critical points?” (p. 200). Exception 
is taken because the proposition seeks to 
isolate pronunciation, giving it an exclusivistic 
value. To this no good teacher would wittingly 
or willingly subscribe, except for the merely 
physical production of sounds, for which no 
symbolization at all—orthography or re- 
spelling—is required. For he would be un- 
willing to leave out other language values—for 
example, meaning. Not only does he teach 
his students to pronounce “éCémo esté 
usted?” but to know its meaning and to 
associate its meaning with suitable situations. 

Exception must also be taken to the Bowen 
and Stockwell assumption “that the function 
of printed symbols in an elementary class- 
room is to provide visual cues to the sounds 
of the language.” (p. 200) Again, this as- 
sumption bespeaks an exclusivistic aim, 
which, with or without falsifications or mis- 


leadings inherent in respelling, foreshortens 
the view of both teacher and student, es- 
pecially as regards his goals of achievement 
and especially when it means losses of other 
kinds, at the time or later, in the study of 
Spanish. 

The proposition and the function here 
rejected as unsound in any but the narrowest 
teaching program would establish pronunci- 
ation, in and of itself, as a terminal objective. 
But our students do not wish to end here. 
They hope to read Spanish soon and before 
long to write it. These objectives will indeed 
in the long run doubtless be better and more 
efficiently achieved by starting with hearing 
and speaking, which, with Bowen and Stock- 
well, we hold to be fundamental both in boy 
nature of language and in its pedag 
But it is nevertheless unmistakably clear that 
the student cannot be kept from seeing printed 
Spanish—at any time and from the be- 
ginning—even if we wanted him to be so 
artificially insulated. 

Our own view is that all the language skills 
and values inherent in the beginning of the 
study of Spanish are related fundamentally 
to pronunciation and that the elementary 
course should therefore be founded on an 
initial aural-oral approach, implemented by 
adequate printed materials, directed by a 
teacher who is both a competent pedagogue 
and a competent linguist in Spanish, and 
further aided by recordings of the Spanish to 
be learned as models, to be used in study by 
the students and as a supplement to the model 
which the teacher provides in the classroom 
itself. 

We are fully aware of the pronunciation 
difficulties which Bowen and Stockwell 
remind us Spanish presents for English speak- 
ers, but we know of none that has not been 
overcome with the help of a competent teacher. 
And now that the teacher can also provide, 
for practice and study, recordings of his own 
model Spanish or that of a native speaker, 
the difficulties can be overcome sooner and 
more efficiently. Conversely, we have never 
known a student, however brilliant, to over- 
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come them without hearing Spanish, no 
matter how accurate and clear the explana- 
tions or how precise the phonetic symboli- 
zation. This applies even more to matters of 
pitch, juncture, and stress than to articula- 
tion, although intonational marking can be a 
supplementary help if it does not mutilate 
or destroy the orthography. 

One can readily agree with some of the 
somewhat straw-filled men Bowen and Stock- 
well erect: that elementary language textbooks 
and those who use them in teaching often 
lay too much emphasis in the earliest stages 
on the use of accent marks and on the cor- 
rectness of spelling. But these have nothing 
essential to do with the orthography-re- 
spelling issue. 

Bowen and Stockwell do not however 
propose to eliminate orthography but to 
supplement it with respelling, which is to 
serve as a reminder of the pronunciation; that 
is, the student will hear repeatedly and drill 
the question “Qué va a hacer?”. He will then 
have a recording available for practice hearing 
and repeating. Finally, or simultaneously, 
he will see “kébdsér |’. This he will have to 
learn is a more exact writing of what he has 
heard than the conventional spelling, which 
he will also see and later have to learn. What 
pedagogic end, one may well ask, does the 
respelling serve beyond supplying the student 
with an additional set of symbols, which will 
ultimately be of no use to him and which 
meanwhile do no more than describe what he 
has already been hearing and practising for 
some time? The description by symbols is 
indeed briefer than one by words, but the 
symbols themselves will have to be described 
by words, too. What is left then is that the 
symbols will replace “fairly complex distri- 
butional rules” (p. 203). But again, the 
distributional rules will have to be learned, 
too—eventually and fairly soon in the ele- 
mentary study. 

The nub of the question lies in the first 
illustration Bowen and Stockwell offer and 
the only one they expand. Orthography is to 
blame, they say, for difficulties encountered 
by the student in using correctly the two 
predominant pronunciations both written in 
Spanish with the letter d, because this letter 
has only one of the two sounds in English. 
Respelling would keep d for the Spanish 
sound matching English d, used initially and 
after | and n, and create an additional symbol 
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8 for the sound used everywhere else, a 
sound that is especially frequent between 
vowels. 

Bowen and Stockwell hold that learning 
the new symbol and the sound it represents 
is easier and more efficient than learning that 
intervocalic d is pronounced like voiced th 
or, put from the standpoint of sound (as it 
should be), that voiced th, occurring chiefly 
between vowels, is written d. But one must 
ask: What do the students do when the 
crutch of the new symbol 3 is removed and 
they see only d? Do they then extend their 
experience from a small basic vocabulary, 
to which they are presumably firmly habitu- 
ated, to all their new learning via orthography 
and do they then in some way or other arrive 
at the simple generalization? The conviction 
is unavoidable that the repeated modeling 
of intervocalic voiced th (or orthographic d) 
by the student, together with the brief, 
simple and unambiguous statement that 
covers the matter, make the respelling symbol 
not only unnecessary but excess baggage. 
For the additional symbol not only must be 
discarded eventually but even replaced by 
orthography itself, which must then in its 
turn be learned. Furthermore, even while it 
was enjoying its questionable temporary 
usefulness, the respelling constantly required 
a double visual operation by the student, 
since Bowen and Stockwell “would not post- 
pone the student’s exposure to the spelling 
of Spanish” (p. 203)—and this at a stage 
when visual learning should be minimized 
and reduced to the smallest component pos- 
sible. 

Bowen and Stockwell are saying what I 
am sure they do not intend to convey, but 
they are saying it nevertheless: that teachers 
are not competent models and schools can- 
not supplement the teachers with the re- 
cordings needed in aural-oral study, that 
teachers as well as students need the re- 
spelling crutch, and that somehow this 
written device will correct or improve upon 
the classroom model (although it is only 
claimed to be a reminder), and that students 
learn more through the eye anyway, even if 
it is instruction in how to hear. To whatever 
extent any of these implications may un- 
happily be true, one can only wonder how 
respelling would do the job, since the symbol 
needs both description in words and ex- 
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emplification in modeling by the teacher. 

We shall heartily applaud controlled 
experimentation that might yield conclusions 
on the relative merits of orthography and 
respelling at any stage of learning and under 
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any circumstances. Meanwhile, however, we 
shall continue to avoid the costs of excess 
baggage, to rely upon the models and the 
drills and, in all of it, the one indispensable 
element, the teacher. 


A REJOINDER 


J. Donatp BowEN 
Foreign Service Institute 
AND 
Rosert P. 
University of California, Los Angeles 


When we wrote the article on respelling for 
Hispania, we hoped, more than anything else, 
that it might stir up discussion both of this 
particular device for teaching pronunciation 
and of other issues that are connected in 
one way or another with the teaching of 
pronunciation. Obviously the important aim 
of language teaching is communication, in all 
its senses, including comprehension, readily 
recognizable oral production, and reading 
above the level of dictionary decoding. If 
these skills are not taught successfully, the 
attempt of the language classroom to provide 
contact with another culture is more likely to 
succeed through a good description of the 
culture and through good translations of the 
worthwhile works of literature. 

Professor Shoemaker has not disappointed 
us in taking up the questions further, as we 
knew he would not, and we appreciate the 
generosity of Hispania is allowing us space 
to continue the discussion. The references 
below are to paragraphs in his letter. 

We do not seek “to isolate pronunciation, 
giving it an exclusivistic value” ({2). This 
position was neither explicit nor implicit in 
our comments. Certainly the assumption 
“that the function of printed symbols in an 
elementary classroom is to provide visual 
cues to the sounds of the language” (quoted 
from our article in 93) is not exclusivistic, 
but merely realistic. We all agree, we assume, 
that letters are symbols of something, and if 
not of sounds, then of what? 

We hope that most readers did not think 
we wanted to “establish pronunciation ... asa 
terminal objective’ (§4). Pronunciation is 
an aspect of the total objective which can 


be realized more fully, we think, through 
respelling. Our discussion of this aspect of 
the teaching problem did not imply dis- 
interest in or exclusion of other aspects of 
the problem. It merely implied focus, and 
the focal length for this matter is not the 
same as that for syntax or meaning. 

Shoemaker’s view is that the elementary 
course “should... be founded on an initial 
aural-oral approach, implemented by adequate 
printed materials...” and well taught (45). 
We agree enthusiastically, and the question 
we raised was what is meant by adequate 
printed materials. We stated our reasons for 
believing that traditional spelling is not 
adequate for teaching pronunciation, and 
pronunciation is basic to speaking and under- 
standing, and to some extent to reading. 

We fully agree that a good model for pro- 
nunciation (and for everything else) is neces- 
sary (§6). The respelling is not to replace the 
model but to help the student progress more 
rapidly in his imitation of the model. 

Shoemaker complains that respelling does 
“no more than describe what [the student] 
has already been hearing and practicing for 
some time” (48). No more is claimed for it, 
since this is precisely what spelling does not 
do. It would be an unusual class, however, 
that nad been “hearing and practicing for 
some time” before seeing anything. On this 
matter we refer the reader to footnote 1 of 
the article in question. 

Shoemaker goes to some length to deny 
the utility of differentiating [d] from [d]. 
He asks: “What do the students do when the 
crutch of the new symbol [d] is removed and 
they see only d?” (410). The answer: they do 
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the same thing a youngster does when the 
small trainer wheels are taken off his side- 
walk bicycle—he rides. Such is the joy of 
drill: it establishes habits. Correctly formed 
habits linger. So, as we all unhappily know, 
do habits incorrectly formed. 

While we did not suggest it, we will not 
deny Shoemaker’s inference that we think 
some teachers might well benefit from the 
respelling device (a small minority?—We 
hope so, but we confess to a nagging doubt, 
not dispelled by what we read in that re- 
markable report by W. R. Parker, The Na- 
tional Interest and Foreign Languages, es- 


pecially ‘The situation in secondary schools” 
{pp. 13-19}). 

Shoemaker is bothered by the fact that 
the symbols need “both description in words 
and exemplification in modeling by the 
teacher” (411). But of course: thereafter the 
respelling becomes a mnemonic device to 
keep both of these constantly in the student’s 
awareness. 

We, too, rely on “the one indispensable 
element, the teacher” ({12). We are mortified 
that anything in our note should suggest 
that we do not. A conscientious re-reading 
of our article still leaves us mystified about 
what did suggest that we don’t. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROGRAM OF THE 1957 ANNUAL MEETING 


26-28 December, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


General Program Chairman: Jerome A. Moore, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Thursday, December 26 
8:00-12:00P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


Friday, December 27 
10:00-12:00. Literature Session. Chairman: G. B. Roberts, Southwestern Louisiana 


Institute. 


1. “La preocupacién del mas allé en los cldsicos espafioles,”” Harold 
Lionetti, Los Angeles State College. 

2. “Reflejos literarios de la moda femenina del siglo quince,’”” Margherita 
Morreale, The Catholic University of America. 

3. “Action and Idea in Amor y pedagogia and Prometeo,’’ Donald L. 
Fabian, University of Chicago. 

4. “Spain in the Novels of Cela and Baroja,” Robert Kirsner, Univer- 


sity of Cincinnati. 


1:30-3:30. Elementary and Secondary School Session. Chairman: Mrs. Andrea 
McHenry, Houston, Texas, Public Schools. 


3:45-5:15. SNHS Meeting. 


5:15-7:00. Executive Council Meeting. 


8:30-10:30. Fiesta. 


Saturday, December 28 

8:00-10:15. Chapter Breakfast. 
10:30-12:00. Business Meeting. 
12:30-2:30. Annual Luncheon. 
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3:00-5:00. Language Session. Chairman: J. W. Childers, N. Y. State College, 


Albany. 


“gCémo pronunciaba el espafiol Antonio de Nebrija?” D. Lincoln 
Canfield, University of Rochester. 

2. “Cultural Linguistics: The Case of the Portuguese Family Names,”’ 
Gerald M. Moser, Pennsylvania State University. 

3. “A more Realistic Approach to the Use of the Articles,” Lawrence 
Poston, Jr., University of Oklahoma. 

4. “Algunas consideraciones sobre la lengua de Galdés,’”’ Carmen L. 
Rivera, Mary Washington College. 


5:00-7:00. Executive Council Meeting. 


THE 1958 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH CONTESTS 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has placed this Contest on 
the Approved List of National Contests and 
Activities for 1957-58. 

The second annual AATSP National 
Spanish Contest for Secondary School Stu- 
dents will be held April 4-19, 1958. All teachers 
of Spanish are urged to enter their second, 
third, and fourth year students. 

Contestants: all students of second, third, 
and fourth year Spanish in public, private, 
and parochial secondary schools are eligible, 
except those of Spanish-speaking parents or 
those who have learned Spanish through 
foreign residence or travel of more than one 
month. 

Divisions: Spanish II—1st or 2nd semester 
of 2nd. year Spanish; Spanish III—lIst or 
2nd semester of 3rd year Spanish; Spanish 
IV—lst or 2nd semester of 4th year Spanish. 
(Note: There is only one examination in 
each division.) 

Examinations: standard objective exami- 
nations in three parts: Part I (aural) .is re- 
corded on tape (Highland Latin American 
pronunciation); Parts II (grammar) and III 
(reading) are printed. A key for hand or 
machine scoring is furnished with each order 
of tests. Time required: about an hour and 
three quarters. 

To enter the Contest: Before February 1, 
1958, send order to the Chapter Treasurer 
(or Chapter Contest Chairman) for the 
chapter serving you or nearest you. Each 
order must include the number of students 
IN EACH DIVISION and the payment of 
ten cents per examination. 

To obtain the tape recordings for Spanish 


II, III, or IV, send a full 7” real of new or 
completely erased plastic base tape together 
with recording charge of $2.00 for each tape 
recorded examination desired (1, 11, or rv) 
to the National Chairman before February 
1, 1958. Tape recordings will be sent directly 
to those who request them. For those who 
prefer not to send in blank tapes, the recorded 
portion of any examination will be furnished 
for $5.50 each, which includes the cost of 
the tape. The appropriate tape recordings 
must be administered to all students desiring 
eligibility for national awards. The entire 
exam must be administered on or before 
April 19. 

In order to insure that our recordings can 
be used on all types of standard tape re- 
corders, decision was again made to offer 
AATSP recorded aural comprehension tests 
only at the 734” per second speed, on a 
standard 7”, 1200 ft. reel of tape recorded on a 
single track. Since the tests run from 20-25 
minutes, only one exam can be recorded on a 
tape. Use of slower speeds, dual tracks or 
smaller reels would create problems and make 
the whole operation unnecessarily complicated 
and costly. 

Awards: Most local chapters are arranging 
to offer prizes for students of teachers within 
the chapter. It is planned that a number of 
awards and prizes will also be made at the 
national level in 1958. The highest scoring 
examination paper at each level should be 
forwarded to the National Chairman by May 
10. 

Harry T. Chairman 
1810 Chadbourne Ave. 
Madison 5, Wisc. 


Prof. Dwight Chambers, Dept. of Romance 
Langs, Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, is the new 
Chairman of this Committee, and members 
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NEW CHAIRMAN OF A-V TECHNIQUES COMMITTEE 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


are urged to send him manuscripts dealing 
with new audio-visual methods and tech- 
niques. 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
all those who have cooperated so whole- 
heartedly during the past year in the various 
projects and activities of the Association. 
Thanks are due particularly to Sol Saporta 
and Harry Charly for carrying out the time- 
consuming task of preparing and admin- 
istering the tests to thousands of high school 
students throughout the country. We also 
owe a debt of gratitude to Gerald Wade who 
has acted as chairman of two important 
committees, those on Nominations and 
Membership. He could not devote much 
time to the latter until the more pressing 
duties of selecting nominees were completed, 
but now he is gradually getting the Member- 
ship Committee organized and results can 
be expected in the near future. 

Speaking of membership, the following 
figures are an indication of the steady growth 
of our organization. At the end of 1941, for 
example, there were slightly less than 1900 
members; ten years later the number had 
risen to close to 4000, an increase of about 
one hundred per cent. At the close of 1956 
the number had reached 4918, an increase of 
thirty per cent in five years. Nevertheless, 
our membership should be much greater. 
Our Secretary-Treasurer reports that he has 
in his files around 7000 names of prospective 
members. Thus it is evident that with the 
combined efforts of our Membership Com- 
mittee and each one of us, our Association can 
grow tremendously and consequently become 
much stronger. Professor Turk has made 
many concrete efforts along this line in the 
past year, having circularized hundreds of 
individual high school teachers, and staff 
members in over two hundred colleges. After 
all, however, the most effective memberhsip 
campaign is that in which each member of 
the Association works at it. So why not 


consider yourself a committee of one and get 
at least one new member this coming year? 
No doubt each of you knows of several col- 
leagues who would become members with 
just a little encouragement. Contact especially 
those young people who are just entering the 
profession. To my surprise, I have often 
discovered that many such teachers did not 
even know of the existence of our Associ- 
ation. 

We welcome Irving Rothberg of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut to the Hispania staff. 
As you will notice, he is in charge of the book 
reviews and is helping out with the Hispanic 
World department. 

I am sure that all of us regret that Donald 
Walsh found it necessary to give up the editor- 
ship, a job he did so efficiently for eight 
years. At the same time, we can feel fortunate 
in having the eminently qualified Professor 
Mead as his successor. There is no doubt that 
under his guidance our organ will continue 
to improve as in the past. 

Best wishes to each of the candidates for 
office for 1958. Our Nominating Committee 
has selected an excellent slate and we can be 
assured that whoever wins, we shall have 
fine leadership this coming year. 

The urgent need for broader language 
training in this country was once again 
brought out in an article by Marjorie John- 
ston in School Life, April 1957. This article, a 
report of a meeting of representatives of 
twenty government agencies to exchange 
information on needs for personnel with 
language competencies, reveals the diffi- 
culties these agencies encounter in securing 
persons properly qualified in foreign lan- 
guages. It is apparent that our schools and 
colleges are not doing their share to help 
alleviate this situation. Many government 
agencies have had to set up their own training 
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programs in which over forty languages are 
currently being taught. The Department of 
State, for example, is increasing by 500 
people each year for the next five years, its 
program in Spanish, French and German 
since it has found that only twenty-five per 
cent of its new officers have an acceptable 
proficiency in a foreign ; 

A recruiting officer for the U. 8. Infor- 
mation Agency, on a visit to nine large uni- 
versities, could find only three persons, 
otherwise qualified, with the necessary knowl- 
edge of a foreign language. 

The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, which annually needs 1250 special- 
ists for overseas duty, finds very few of these 
people prepared in languages. For instance, in 
a recent group of fifty, only three could 
speak a foreign language. 

The Army requires each year 3000 spe- 
cialists in various languages and the Air Force, 
1500. The Armed Forces Institute has a 
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program of twenty-one spoken-language 
courses. 


One purpose of the above meeting was to 
consider what the Office of Education should 
do to acquaint educational leaders with the 
shortage of persons trained in languages and 
to suggest what could be done about it. The 
Commissioner of Education stated that the 
recommendations of the conference would be 
presented to a selected group of such leaders. 
Let us hope that this group will take steps 
in the right direction. 

I hope that there will be a fine attendance 
at the annual meeting in Dallas this month. 
Jerome Moore and his Arrangements Com- 
mittee have spent an enormous amount of 
time and effort in preparing for this meeting 
and our gratitude can be shown by at- 
tending. The program, printed elsewhere in 
this issue, promises to be unusually in- 
teresting. 

See you in Dallas! 

Cart A. Trre 


Conducted by the Eprror 


CONTRASTS OF ASPECT IN THE SPANISH PROGRESSIVE AND PASSIVE 


Ernest STOWELL 
Wisconsin State College 


Language as a social phenomenon serves 
continually as an interpreter of culture at 
the same time that it is a fundamental part of 
culture itself. The contrast of the Spanish 
progressive with the passive constructions 
affords a striking glimpse into the mind of 
the people who use them. 

Fundamental to understanding the con- 
trast of these two forms is the idea of aspect 
in Spanish, the feeling that action or being 
must be regarded with precision either as 
completed or in existence, regardless of the 
time to which reference is made. 

Aspect is important in the use of words, 
especially as it refers (1) to the lexicographical 
meaning of verbs, (2) to tense, (3) to mood 
and (4) to adverbs. For instance, tener is 
an imperfective verb, for it is impossible to 
have without continuing to have, if only for 


an instant, while acabar is perfective, for it is 
impossible to finish without bringing the action 
to completion. In Spanish the aspect value 
of a verb becomes important in what seems 
to us in English a change in meaning of several 
verbs in the preterite or absolute perfective 
form. 

Most beginning students of Spanish are 
introduced to the basic contrast between the 
imperfective and perfective aspects in the 
so-called imperfect and preterite tenses. 
The use of the word “tense” in these cases 
continues to be an unfortunate misnomer, 
for the distinction is certainly not one of 
time, since both forms may refer to the same 
time, although from different points of view. 
In Spanish the indicative mood is used for 
reporting events, so is more favorable to the 
perfective aspect, while the subjunctive, at 
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the other extreme, is used more often for im- 
perfective ideas. These are not exclusive 
characteristics of the moods, however, and 
the future form, which tends to be perfective 
in aspect, becomes imperfective when used 
to refer to present time. ¢Tendrdn la bomba H? 

The perfective adverb par excellence is 
ya. Only because it is so violently perfective 
does it appear to change meaning from tense 
to tense, from assertion to negation. For the 
Spanish speaking mind it continues to ex- 
press the idea of finality, regardless of other 
associations. 

These are the qualities which combine in 
unusual ways to give us the contrast between 
the progressive and passive forms in Spanish, 
and which help us to understand what it 
really means to think in Spanish. In studying 
the construction of these compound forms, 
the progressive and passive, the values of the 
unusual hybrids which may be produced can 
be thoroughly appreciated only if one keeps 
in mind the perfective and imperfective quali- 
ties of (1) the governing verb, (2) the par- 
ticiple and (3) the tense and mood. 

The progressive construction in its basic 
form represents a cross between the perfective 
verb estar and the imperfective or present 
participle. Estdé trabajando. Perhaps this 
conflict of a perfective verb controlling an 
imperfective construction has made the use 
of substitutions extremely free. Most of the 
governing verbs used as substitutes are 
imperfective, or may be construed as such. 
Sigue, viene, va, anda, are all used but each 
with its particular nuance in meaning. The 
resulting construction has added that flair 
for action in words, which is another fun- 
damental idea in Spanish, and results in an 
imperfective auxiliary plus an imperfective 
participle. 

At first glance it would appear that Spanish 
does not have a construction which in itself 
indicates that an action started at some point 
in the past and continues into the present 
time unit. Aumenta la produccién desde 1950 
indicates clearly this aspect of an action, but 
if the adverbial phrase is removed, the sentence 
does not convey the same idea as Production 
has been increasing does in English. The use 
of the progressive, Esté aumentando la pro- 
duccién, does not express the English idea 
more clearly, but brings us to a pattern 
which does. 

The application of spatial metaphors to 
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time situations is common in Spanish as in 
other languages, and with the use of verbs of 
motion Spanish creates new aspects for its 
ideas of action. Thus Viene aumentando la 
produccién allows the Spanish mind to look 
into the past, Sigue aumentando emphasizes 
the present, and Va aumentando looks toward 
the future. What at first seems a defect has 
been adjusted to allow increased personal 
expression, unlike the situation in less flexible 
languages such as French or German. 

While the basic progressive construction 
uses a perfective auxiliary with an imper- 
fective participle, the passive voice in Spanish 
uses an imperfective auxiliary with a per- 
fective participle, that is, ser plus the past 
participle. Ser is of course the most com- 
pletely imperfective expression of to be, for 
it reports only existence, with no relationship 
to an achieved state, to a beginning or an end. 
However, combined with the past participle, 
which is thoroughly perfective, it creates a 
new aspect, that of existence in a receptive 
state. 

The fact that the passive voice refers first 
to existence as such has escaped the obser- 
vation of many of our textbook writers, and 
we often find examples of the use of the 
present passive to express a completed act, 
as in La puerta es abierta por el mozo. This is 
an impossibility for the logic of Spanish, as 
Gili y Gaya has pointed out in his Curso 
superior de sintazis espaftola (Barcelona, 
1954): “En efecto, nadie emplea en espafiol la 
pasiva con el presente e imperfecto de verbos 
perfectivos: El fusil es disparado por mt; 
la puerta era abierta por el portero (a no ser 
que queramos presentar la accién como 
reiterada), son construcciones desusadas en 
la lengua moderna.” (p. 10) The necessity 
for the English student of recognizing the 
lexicographically perfective verb as dis- 
tinguished from an imperfective verb is 
obvious, for the passive voice in Spanish is 
not and cannot be the simple equivalent of a 
common English construction. It is equally 
important to notice that once the imper- 
fective verb ser is used in a perfective tense, 
such as the preterite, the restriction to con- 
tinuing or iterative action is removed. La 
puerta fué abierta. 

By their own social logic Spanish speaking 
people have limited the uses of the passive 
voice and created either active or perfective 


aspects of actions which we in English might 
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think would be in the passive. These two 
concepts, action and perfection, are the forte 
of the Spanish language and appear in many 
of its constructions, and it behooves the 
student of the language to look to them when 
conveying or interpreting an idea in Spanish. 

The elimination of the passive for per- 
fective acts in the present or imperfect tenses 
does not mean that parallel constructions are 
not used, for it is not uncommon to hear 
Se ve por todos or Estd visto por todos. 

In the use of the passive voice in Spanish 
the crisis of cultural logic has been passed, 
and the course is set, while this in turn is 
subject to new variations which the people as 
a whole determine. The fact that Spanish 
speaking people have limited sharply their 
passive construction and at the same time 
have enlarged greatly the possibilities of the 
active progressive forms gives a clue to the 
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way in which they think, to the mainsprings 
of their linguistic logic. If we wish to under- 
stand their thinking well, we must understand 
their insistence on the metaphorical use of 
action in language with a corresponding 
preference for the active over the passive 
voice. To this we must add the fundamental 
concern with the perfective as contrasted 
with the imperfective aspects of life, the two 
great extremes of existence. Spanish ob- 
viously prefers the former, but both are 
necessary for a continuing system of contrasts. 

The progressive and passive constructions 
are crossroads in Spanish linguistic logic, 
where perfective and imperfective values are 
combined with ideas of time and space in 
such a way as to reveal clearly the “what and 
why” in the thinking of a vast linguistic 
group which enjoys an amazing syntactical 
uniformity. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


THE ROLE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


SECOND SESSION: FLs AND US. BUSINESS ABROAD 


It may be useful to consider the afternoon’s 
discussion in the light of some of the recent 
publications on American activities abroad.* 
In general, the views of the conferees agreed 
with those to be found in print. The publica- 
tions listed at the end are recommended to the 
reader who wishes to pursue further his study 
in this field. References will be made to these 
titles by number. 


1. The Language Needs of Business and In- 
dustry. 


Of the estimated 100,000 Americans who 
work abroad (2) some 24,659 are engaged in 
American business enterprises. (4) The largest 
number of these, 10,840, work for 30 oil 
companies; 6,363 work for 544 manufacturing 


* For the first part of this report, see His- 
pania for Sept. 1957. 


firms; 4,894 work for 49 engineering and con- 
struction firms; and 2,265 work for 23 raw 
material procurement firms. The geographical 
distribution of this group is as follows: 10,493 
in Latin America, 5,127 in the Middle East 
and North Africa, 3,249 in the Far East, 
2,960 in Europe, 2,058 in Canada, 475 in 
central and South Africa, and 297 in more 
than one region. (4) 

Compared with the number of other na- 
tionals employed by American companies, 
US. citizens are a mere drop in the bucket: 
1,400 out of 16,000 (Creole), 100 out of 5,000 
(Sterling), 115 out of 11,000 (Grace), 6 out of 
800 (G.E. plant in Mexico), 115 out of 25,000 
(Firestone in Liberia). According to a Maxwell 
School survey (4) the overall ratio of U.S. 
citizens to foreign nationals is 1:52. “Na- 
tional laws placing a ceiling on the ratio of 
Americans to local personnel employed by a 
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given company apparently do not play a 
decisive role, since in most companies the 
percentage of Americans is well below that 
which is allowed.” (4: 4) 

Americans generally occupy executive posi- 
tions in enterprises abroad, although many 
companies (Creole, for example) promote as 
many nationals as possible to positions of 
responsibility. 

American international business enterprises 
recognize their need of FL skills for direct 
communication. People who speak the lan- 
guage of the country to which they are 
assigned are better adjusted to living abroad 
and are much more efficient. (Eggleston) 

It was estimated that 90% of business 
people want languages as speech, 9% want 
speech plus, and only 1% are interested in the 
relation of speech to scholarship. (LaPort) 

It was pointed out, however, that a number 
of small companies do all of their foreign 
business through correspondence and therefore 
need a reading and writing knowledge of other 
languages. (DeCoste) 

Some business executives in the U.S. prefer 
secretaries who are thoroughly proficient in a 
second language; abroad they are of course 
indispensable. 

The importance of FLs for travel is obvious. 


Travel means business as well as pleasure. In 


1956, for example, U.S. residents paid 
$1,513,000,000 for travel abroad and on for- 
eign sea and air carriers, which in this year 
became our number one “import.” Coffee 
followed with $1,437 ,000,000. 

No one who has tried to juggle a couple of 
languages would minimize the time it takes to 
become truly coherent. Similarly, changes in 
basic attitudes, the appreciation of a different 
value system, insight into new symbols, time 
sequences, and social orders, as well as an 
awareness of one’s own mission in the me- 
anderings of American foreign policy—all re- 
quire an indoctrination that goes back to 
family, early schooling, and higher education.” 

(3: I, 15-16) 

' “The overseas job differs from the domestic 
one in that the problem of adjustment and 
temperament plays a much larger role. The 
employee and his family are required to adjust 
to the foreign situation with its frequently 
more difficult climate, poorer sanitation, lack 
of formal entertainment facilities, inadequate 
housing, circumscribed social activity. .. . The 
most difficult jobs are those requiring the 
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employee to work with the indigenous people 
extensively or exclusively, with mini 
supervision and support.” (3: II, 1) 

“The importance of the education and 
training of women for linguistic skills, cultural 
analysis, historical perspective, philosophical 
and ethical inquiry, and orientation to the 
United States’ foreign policy, among other 
things, cannot be underestimated. ...The 
American woman abroad, moreover, is herself 
a revolution. Beyond the technical contribu- 
tions of the United States to the world today, 
the very presence of the American woman 
overseas—with her economic status, personal 
freedom, and political stature—sends a tremor 
through the stiff social structure of ancient 
lands.”’ (3: I, 25-26) 

A language for communication or simple 
personal adjustment is not enough. A business- 
man must be able to talk to leaders in other 
countries on their own grounds; to share their 
interests he must therefore have a good cul- 
tural background. (Street) 

To sum up, a fully qualified American em- 
ployee in a foreign operation should have 
(1) professional or technical competence and 
experience, (2) language competence, (3) a 
capacity for enjoying association with the 
people of the host country, and (4) an interest 
in learning more about these people, their 
language, and their culture. (Hagans) 


2. How Well Do Our Schools and Colleges Meet 
These Needs? 


That our schools and colleges generally do 
not meet the language needs of business and 
industry is indicated by the fact that our 
business and industrial enterprises, great and 
small, simply do not depend on them to supply 
qualified personnel. Instead, they either train 
their own personnel or pay to have them 
trained. It was precisely to meet this need, 
not filled by our schools or colleges, that the 
American Institute for Foreign Trade was 
established as a private non-profit institution 
in 1946. 

Creole has organized its own language 
school. Its recruits first spend two or three 
months at the post to which they will be as- 
signed. In this way they learn at first hand 
what their language needs are going to be. 
Then they spend a month in intensive lan- 
guage and area training in Caracas. Creole also 
has a testing program for all its American 
employees, given in March of each year. 


Required is an ability to understand spoken 
Spanish, to speak with acceptable fluency, and 
a general at-homeness in it. (Hagans) 

Companies that require their young execu- 
tives to take five to ten years to learn the 
business before receiving a foreign assignment 
find that in this time what little language 
competency was acquired in school or college 
has been lost. The question was asked: Can 
our schools not provide for the kind of lan- 
guage learning that would remain with the 
learner, at least if he takes a brief refresher 
course? (Eggleston) 

Creole finds that its personnel often has 
specia! difficulty learning a second language 
because of a woeful lack of preparation in 
English. The question was raised whether the 
teaching of FLs cannot be better correlated 
with English. (Hagans) 

Many recruits find that it is a frightening 
and frustrating experience to tackle another 
language at an advanced age. Therefore, the 
present trend toward introducing second- 
language learning early in the grades is a 
hopeful sign. (DeCoste) 

The experience of Sterling Products illus- 
trates how great the need is for personnel 
trained for work overseas. Each year Sterling 
recruits eight young men for foreign service. 
They are given a three- to four-month orienta- 
tion in New York, followed by three or four 
months in Mexico, after which they are given 
a foreign assignment. These men are in such 
demand that within three years half of them 
have been lost to other companies willing to 
outbid Sterling. (Gruner) 

Our schools and colleges do not emphasize 
sufficiently understanding and speaking other 
languages. “On arriving at a foreign post, they 
(U.S. employees] begin to learn the language. 
When they begin to speak it, they naturally 
mispronounce many words and make many 
mistakes. This leads to criticism and laughter 
on the part of the indigenous person. The 
American frequently reacts to this by giving 
up his effort to speak the language. This ex- 
perience is similar to learning a language in 
American colleges . . . Usually criticism of his 
[the student’s] abilities and skills leads to his 
giving up further participation in the activity. 
...The college curricula reflect this social 
attitude, placing emphasis on reading and 
writing the language, since these activities are 
not so vulnerable to criticism and ridicule.” 
(3: II, 24-25) 
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Language training courses at the college 
level designed to allow the individual to speak 
fluently rather than write the language would 
seem most desirable. It might even be feasible 
to develop into the language training courses 
human relations elements designed to give the 
student learning the language some insight 
into the emotional blocks which prevent him 
from developing verbal ability, and permit 
him to understand some of the problems 
created by our society in relation to competi- 
tiveness through allowing him to enjoy under- 
taking activities without being perfect.” 
(3: II, 26) 

“Especially in view of the coming overcrowd- 
ing of colleges could they not find ways of or- 
ganizing a study year abroad as a regular part 
of the program?” (3:IV, 25) 

Language . . . is increasingly considered im- 
portant, especially for those dealing directly 
with rural or village people.” (3: IV, 25) 

“Do not foreign students and other foreign 
visitors or residents able to supply information 
and insights on international affairs constitute 
a rich instructional resource which could be 
tapped far more effectively than at present in 
teaching about international relations?” (3: 
IV, 25) 

“A... source of weakness in the university 
training of students for overseas service de- 
rives from our failure adequately to utilize 
resources at hand appropriate to the purpose, 
or in some cases to retool resources so that 
they will be appropriate to the purpose. The 
examples that might be cited are almost un- 
limited. Let us consider two: first, language 
training; second, area training. ...The lan- 
guage teaching methods that have been de- 
veloped, mainly outside the universities, in 
recent years are thoroughly practicable and 
relatively inexpensive.” 

“In trying to assess the role that language 
facility plays in success of the American over- 
seas, one is frequently told that most success- 
ful Americans are those who have acquired the 
language of the indigenous people. This is then 
interpreted as meaning that the possession of 
the skill is the reason that these people are 
most successful. My experience indicates that 
this simple interpretation is inaccurate. Before 
arriving at such a conclusion one must assess 
motivation for acquiring the language. I do 
believe that those Americans who have lan- 
guage skills are the most successful. Closer 
analysis reveals that acquiring the language 
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on the part of many Americans has been 
motivated by an interest in getting to know 
the indigenous people better. ...Those who 
are not particularly interested do not acquire 
the language unless forced to do so. However, 
forcing the American to acquire the languages 
does not necessarily make him successful. . . . 
The implication of this observation on train- 
ing at high school and college levels is that 


interest in people of other cultures might 
more successful than language training c 

in assisting Americans to be successful over- 
seas.” (3: IT, 23-24) 

“The effect of language on perception must) 
not be overlooked, for it is a skeleton on) 
which a psychological world is built, and it is 
not without reason to say ‘there are as many 
worlds as there are languages.’ ”’ (15: 10) 

“Area work, like language training, is 
mainly valuable insofar as it develops ability 
and establishes ‘proneness’ to bring together 
the knowledge a person requires to do his 
work perceptively and with a proper regard to 
the special characteristics of the environment, 
in which it must be performed.” (3: V, 22-23). 

It was suggested that knowledge of the 
theory and structure of language, which lin- 
guistic scientists have recently developed to a 
high degree, might be a useful part of a pro- 
gram of language learning in school and 
college. (LaPort) 

“Academic preparation in international law, 
history, and political science has provided a 
useful frame of reference for consideration of 
institutional aspects of foreign affairs, but 
people charged with the responsibility of exe- 
cution of international business are left more 
and more to call on their personal resources, 
intuition, and experience to cope with the 
cultural and psychological imponderables which 
underlie the behavior of people in the various 
foreign states—both their collective behavior 
as seen in political activity, and their individ- 
ual behavior as seen in the actions of leaders 
and formers of public opinion. Few problems 
in international affairs can now be studied 
realistically unless these more diffuse but 
powerful motivational factors are taken into 
consideration, yet here precisely we are de- 
pending most on undisciplined thinking, on 
the individual’s personal best guess in judging 
varying complexes of underlying assumptions, 
values, and modes of thought.” (15: 1) 

“Tf the cultural anthropolgist is asked to 


courses and programs designed to create id 
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indicate what single piece of mental equipment 
is most valuable in foreign affairs work, the 
chances are that he would say the culture 
concept.” (15: 4) “The culture of a people is 
the sum total of its patterned behavior, but 
its significance is not in the cataloguing of its 
parts, but in recognition of their configura- 
tions, i.e., the ways its parts are related and 
inter-connected, are tied together by integrat- 
ing objectives and themes of the culture, and 
are directed to the solution of the problems 
which human nature and the environment 
present.” (15: 11) 

every activity in a culture has three 
aspects. We call these the formal, informal, 
and technical aspects of any given activity. 
Each has its own function and stands in direct 
and predictable relationship to the others. 
Each is learned, experienced, and transmitted 
in its own characteristic manner. Each plays 
a distinct and different role in the maintenance 
of institutions as well as in their adaptations 
to change. ...If we examine the same overt 
act in three different cultures, we may find 
that it is deeply tied to tradition and there- 
fore emotion-laden in one, that it takes place © 
informally and unnoticed and is not talked 
about in another, and that it is a technique 
which people can describe freely in the third.” 
(14: 2) “For the technician going overseas, 
these formulations can be summed up in the 
injunctions to remember that he should use 
demonstrations when working with activities 
that are informal; teach and instruct when he 
has something specific and statable to say and 
where techniques are involved; be careful not 
to violate or try to change the formal cores of 
any culture.” (14: 6) 

Concern was expressed for parts of the 
world not reached by the western European 
languages, such as the Arabic countries, which, 
after Latin America, require the highest 
number of American personnel. The question 
was raised whether our universities are doing 
all they can to meet this need. (LaPort) 

“Not many institutions teach oriental lan- 
guages, and those that do seem primarily 
interested in the education of classical Orien- 
talists rather than in providing operators with 
useful tools. It takes eight to ten years to 
acquire a reasonably good command of literary 
Arabic, for example, but spoken Arabic and 
‘newspaper’ Arabic can be learned by an 
intelligent person in two years....But my 
own experience leads me to put a very high 
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value on what I might call the proneness to 
learn a language in connection with work 
abroad. The learning of one of the Oriental 
languages, which takes the student over the 
barrier of non-Roman characters and teaches 
him to read from back to front and from right 
to left or from bottom to top as the case may 
be, is an important exercise in creating this 
language-learning proneness. A person who 
has gained some confidence in Arabic or Per- 
sian is, in my observation, much more likely 
to make an effort to pick up Urdu or Hindi or 
Thai or Chinese as the opportunity offers. I 
suggest that the development of language 
teaching facilities in American universities, 
especially in the Oriental languages, with a 
specific and limited objective of providing 
persons likely to work in the Orient with a 
reasonably good speaking and ‘newspaper’ 
command of one of the Oriental languages, is 
a high priority item.” (3: V, 20-22) 

Because FLs are not taught in certain parts 
of the United States, or are taught for only 
an ineffective two-year sequence, the Institute 
of International Education finds that it cannot 
give its scholarship program the wide geo- 
graphic distribution that it would like simply 
because it cannot find linguistically qualified 
candidates. (Duge) 


3. How Can Our Schools and Colleges Meet 
These Needs Better? 


The answers to this question are implied 
by the previous section. Our schools and 
colleges can better meet the language needs of 
American business and industry: 


(1) By encouraging the beginning of second 
language learning in the early grades of the 
or school, wherever this can be done 
well. 

(2) By organizing longer and more effective 
sequences of language learning. 

(3) By recruiting and training more qualified 
FL teachers. 

(4) By stressing first the hearing, under- 
standing, and speaking of a second language 
and later the reading and writing. 

(5) By developing to a much higher degree 
of professional achievement language learning 
techniques, materials, and testing. 

(6) By relating language learning to a better 
understanding of the people speaking the 
language. 

(7) By taking full advantage of existing 
resources, both personal and technical, for 
improving language learning and making it 
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more interesting and relevant to our national 
needs 


(8) By establishing specialized centers for 
learning unusual languages. 


4. Can Industry and the Language-Teaching 
Profession Cooperate More Closely to Their 
Mutual Advantage? 


Though there was not time in a one-day 
conference to spell out ways in which industry 
and language teachers might cooperate more 
effectively, it was the sense of the meeting that 
the role of FLs in international business and 
industry is a subject well worth pursuing. The 
need for much more discussion was suggested. 


) 

Since the general public does not yet realize 
how much progress has already been made in 
the FL field, the suggestion was made that 
business and industry might help in publiciz- 
ing these advances. (Ridgeway) 

It was suggested that both business and 
universities have been negligent in under- 
standing the place of FLs in international 
business enterprises and in providing adequate 
preparation in FLs and related subjects. Uni- 
versities might plan majors in such fields as 
economics with minors in an FL if business 
could use personnel so trained. (Rogers) 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conferees agreed on the following 
summary conclusions: 

1. American business and industrial inter- 
ests abroad recognize their economic obliga- 
tions as well as their opportunities. 

2. The success of an enterprise abroad often 
depends on mutually desirable and friendly 
relations with a host country. 

3. Such relations often result more from 
cultural understanding than from technical or 
commercial know-how. 

4. International understanding involves a 
sensitive appreciation, experience, and knowl- 
edge of such elements as: a different scale of 
values, new symbols, different social relation- 
ships and customs, and a foreign tongue—all 
of which require, ideally, an acceptance and 
an education rooted in the family and in the 
earliest school years. 

5. Business and industry value knowledge 
of other languages and cultures, especially 
when they reflect relatively advanced study 
and can be related to other competencies. 

6. To meet the present world-wide needs of 
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American enterprise this knowledge should 
include, at least in universities, some of the 
more important languages and cultures of 
Eastern Europe, of Asia, and of Africa. 

7. Although American business firms can 
use persons who have a reading or writing 
knowledge of a second language, they have a 
greater need of persons who can understand 
and speak another language, are interested in 
learning about the history and heritage of 
another country, and get satisfaction from 
making new friends and acquaintances abroad. 

8. American business and industry have a 
particular interest in helping to create a better 
public understanding of the important role 
that knowledge of other languages and cul- 
tures plays in our expanding educational 
activities. 

9. Modern language teachers at all levels 
are to be commended for emphasizing in their 
teaching the understanding and speaking of 
other languages and should be encouraged to 
intensify this trend. 

10. Their effort to relate language learning 
to the better understanding of other people 
and their cultures is also highly commendable 
and deserves all possible encouragement. 

11. Especially gratifying is the present 
trend toward introducing foreign language 
instruction in the early grades of the elemen- 
tary schools and encouraging sequences of 
language learning throughout the elementary 
and secondary schools, provided the teaching 
is of good quality. 

12. The Foreign Language Program of the 
Modern Language Association is to be com- 
mended for its leadership in defining the role 
that foreign languages are increasingly called 
upon to play in American life. 
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Fiske, Repineron, Editor, Export Trade and 
Shipper, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gotpssorover, A. J., Teacher of Spanish, 
Montclair High School, Montelair, N. J. 

Gruner, Rosert H., Personnel Director, 
Sterling Products International, Inc., 1450 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Haven, Ernest F., Professor of Romance 
Languages, Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, The University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Hagans, Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N. Y. 

Hover, Gorpon, Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N. Y. 

Jounston, Miss Marsorte C., Specialist for 
Foreign Languages, Office of Education, U. 
S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Krety, Miss Jane, Assistant, Inter-American 
Department, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1 East 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Laport, Epmunp A., Director, Communica- 
tions Engineering, Radio Corporation of 
America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 

Mean, Rosert G., Jr. Associate Professor of 


Foreign Languages, Department of Foreign 
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Languages, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 

Mepina, Epwarp A. Director Elementary 
Education and Supervisor of Spanish, De- 
partment of Education, Sente Fe., N. M. 

Kennetu, Director (as of 1 
August 1957), Foreign Language Program, 
Modern Language Association, 6 Washing- 
ton Square North, New York, N. Y. 

Morgan, Paut E., Creole Petroleum Corpor- 
ation, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N. Y. 

PaTrerRson, FRANKLIN K., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education; Chairman, Department 
of Secondary Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Peixey, Henry F., Creole Petroleum Corpo- 
ration, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N. Y. 

Rinceway, Grorce L., Consultant on Public 
Affairs, IBM, 590 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Rincongs, Pepro M., Creole Petroleum Cor- 
poration, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rrvera, Carvos, Supervisor of Spanish, Ele- 
mentary Schools, El Paso Public Schools, 
E] Paso, Texas. 

Rocers, Francis M., Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literatures, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Sauer, Cant A., President and Dean, Ameri- 
can Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunder- 
bird Field, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sronz, Geo. Wincuester, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, Modern Language Association, 
6 Washington Square North, New York, 
N. Y. 

Street, JULIAN, Staff Director of Educational 
Aids and Technical Public Relations, U. 8. 
Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York, 

Tuompson, Miss Mary P., Director of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction, Public Schools, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

TrepEMAN, H., Manager, Employee 
Relations, Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


ON STATE FL ORGANIZATIONS 


In December 1956 the Steering Committee 
of the FL Program formally invited the five 
national AATs to participate in a general 


strengthening of the profession of foreign 
language teachers. The executive groups of all 


the AATs expressed eagerness to cooperate, 


| 
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When the FLP Steering Committee met at 
MLA Headquarters in June 1957, it drafted 
the statement reproduced below. Every for- 
eign language teacher is urged to support this 
national effort to make the FL organization in 
his state a vital force. Note that in the next-to- 
last paragraph a first step is suggested. The 
FLP staff is now preparing a bulletin of de- 
tailed suggestions for improving the effective- 
ness of each state FL organization. 

The Steering Committee of the Foreign 
Language Program is grateful for the expres- 
sion of cooperation by the five AATs, and 
wishes to suggest one service to the cause of 
foreign language teaching which seems urgent. 

The organizational situation of foreign 
language teachers in the various parts of the 
country differs so widely as to present no 
general pattern, and no similar procedure for 
reaching them all. It is, in short, chaotic. It is 
the conviction of the Steering Committee that 
in all or most states there should be a foreign 
language section of the state Education Asso- 
ciation, which would include and invite as 
members all teachers of foreign languages in 
the state, or which would hold at least one 
annual meeting at the same time as the state 
EA meeting, with the cooperation and support 
of the state EA. 

Many states already have such a section. 
Where it exists, it should be strengthened, 
made more purposeful, and assured of the 
cooperation of all other foreign language 
groups in the region. Where one does not exist, 
we are requesting that your Association, 
through its proper local chapter or other 
agency, do its best to create one. 

The purpose and program of each of these 
foreign language sections of the state EA 
should be somewhat as follows: 

1. The inclusion of all teachers of modern 
foreign languages (elementary, secondary, and 
college—publie and private) in the state. The 
proportion of teachers now included is every- 
where tragically small. This means the estab- 
lishment of mailing lists and a systematic 
canvass. Inclusion of teachers of the classical 
languages is a matter for local decision. 

2. Active cooperation with the state EA, to 
secure its recognition and support. Time in its 
schedule of section meetings, subsidy for guest 
speakers, and representation in its advisory 
councils are to be sought. 

3. Cooperation and coordination of effort 
between the various language groups, result- 
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ing in a better understanding, and a strength- 
ening of the position of language teaching in 
the state. 

We are sure you will understand that our 
purpose is not to create a rival group, but on 
the contrary a local agent for cohesion be- 
tween all foreign language teachers. It has long 
been the error and the weakness of our pro- 
fession that we have splintered off into sepa- 
rate groups of teachers of the various lan- 
guages at various levels. It is imperative that 
some agency exist which will bring them all 
together. We believe that in general a section 
of the state EA may in the long run be the 
best means of doing this. For this reason, this 
same letter is going to all the national AATs, 
to the officers of the regional or state MLA, if 
one exists, and to the state foreign language 
editor. We urge that in this undertaking, the 
first step is a consultation between the officers 
of all the AAT language groups in each state, 
if such exist, and with the other agencies 
above mentioned. Regional or state differences 
will of course vary the pattern. There may 
need to be more than one section in some 
states, e.g., New York or Massachusetts, where 
the EA meets on a “zone,” rather than state, 
basis; but in such states there should be 
strong intra-state liaison. 

It is requested that the local and state 
chapters report back, in due time, to the 
national AAT on progress within the respec- 
tive states. The national AAT organization 
will periodically report to the FLP office what 
its local chapters or agencies have been able 
to accomplish, for our information. We assure 
you that this office will cooperate with you to 
the utmost, with information, advice, and sug- 
gestions, in this important task we are asking 
you to undertake. 

KENNETH MILDENBERGER 

Director, 1957-59 

Foreign Language Program 
For the Steering Committee of the FL Pro- 
gram: THEoporRE ANpeRssoN, Prof. of Ro- 
mance Langs., Univ. of Texas, former Dir. 
FL Program (1956-57). SrepHen A. FREE- 
MAN, Vice Pres. of Middlebury Coll. and Dir. 
Summer Language Schools, former Pres. of 
AATF and NFMLTA. Herserr H. Goupen, 
Asst. Prof. Romance Langs., Boston Univ., 
representing the AATI. James H. Grew, 
Head, French Dept., Phillips Academy, rep- 
resenting the AATF. Harry R. Ketter, Jr., 
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Assoc. Prof. Slavic, U. 8. Naval Academy, 
representing pro tem the AATSEEL. Atsert 
H. Marcxwaropt, Prof. of English, Univ. of 
Michigan, and former chairman Committee 
on the Language Program, ACLS. Bayarp 
Q. Morean, Prof. Emer. of German, Stan- 
ford Univ., and former editor of the Modern 
Language Journal. Wernur Neuss, Prof. of 
German and Dir. of the German School, 
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Middlebury Coll., representing the AATG. 
Howarp Lee Nostrranp, Prof. and Exec. 
Officer of Romance Langs., Univ. of Wash- 
ington. R. Parker, Prof. of English, 
Indiana Univ., former MLA Exec. Sec. (1947- 
56) and Dir. FL Program (1952-56). Donatp 
D. Waxsu, Head, Spanish Dept., The Choate 
School, and former editor of Hispania, repre- 
senting the AATSP. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 


The Idea of the Western Hemisphere.— 
One of our leading historians, Prof. J. Fred 
Rippy, has this to say, in summary, about 
the notion of Pan Americanism: Arthur P. 
Whitaker in his The Western Hemisphere 
Idea: Its Rise and Decline holds that the con- 
cept is gradually vanishing as the U. 8. be- 
comes more absorbed in leading the entire 
world into what it hopes will be an era of 
global peace and prosperity. But, says Rippy, 
Pan Americanism is also an ideal, for it re- 
flects the concept of a unique portion of the 
world where a part of the race once supposed 
it could make a new start. Events, however, 
are apparently causing this ideal to slowly die, 
peacefully merging into the one world idea, 
perhaps. But some of the noblest men of the 
Americas were its progenitors. They have 
envisaged detachment from Europe, freedom 
of trade, democracy and civil liberty, inter- 
American cooperation for security, peace, 
and progress. Some of these concepts have 
been discarded, others imperfectly realized. 
The U.S. has never given inter-American 
collaboration sufficient attention. Had it done 
so, the situation would doubtless be immensely 
better today. Our economic penetration in 
Latin America did not do much to promote the 
general welfare of the region and it often 
worked hand-in-glove with native govern- 
ments interested in self-aggrandizement rather 
than national wellbeing. The U.S. ought to 
give all possible technical and financial aid 
to Latin America and help make possible a 
new world organized on a regional basis, and 
integrated economically, politically and mili- 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 


tarily. This was the ideal of the late Carlos 
Davila. Whenever possible, the aid should be 
from private, not governmental, sources. 
The U.S. government has quite properly 
stressed the need for greater financial and 
economic cooperation among the American 
nations. Rippy concludes with a plea for de- 
veloping the Western Hemisphere concept 
within the larger frame of the U.N. The New 
World should become a model of peace, 
prosperity, democracy, and individual liberty 
for its own benefit and that of the rest of the 
world. [See “The Western Hemisphere Con- 
cept: Permanent or Fleeting?,” InterAmerican 
Economic Affairs, Spring 1957.] 

R. G. M. 


Hispanic Cultural Notes—The issue of 
Clavilefio for enero-febrero 1957 (Afio vu, 
No. 43) is devoted almost entirely to Pio 
Baroja. Articles on various aspects of his 
work and appreciations have been contrib- 
buted by Azorfn, José Maria de Cossfo, 
Camilo José Cela, Eugenio de Nora, Ber- 
nardo G. de Caéndamo, William De Grove 
Carter, Miguel Pérez Ferrero and Julio Caro 
Baroja. 

The “Correspondencia entre Raymond 
Foulché-Delbose y Alfonso Reyes” reaches its 
eighth installment in Abside, xx1, 2 (1957). 
The letters, in Spanish and French, deal for 
the most part with literary matters but con- 
tain some comment on political events and 
offer interesting sidelights on the personalities 
of the two scholars. Publication of the series 
was begun in Vol. xrx, 1 (1955) with a preface 
by Alfonso Reyes who has also annotated the 
letters. 

Seven letters from Gabriela Mistral to 
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Gabriel Méndez Plancarte are published in 
‘De Gabriela para Gabriel,’ Abstde, xx1, 
2 (1957). The first is dated November, 1937 
from Rio de Janeiro; the others cover the 
period December, 1948 to September, 1949. 

In “Juan Ramén Jiménez, Georgina Hiib- 
ner y don Pepe Galvez,” Atenea, cxxvi, No. 
373, Enrique Labrador Ruiz reports an inter- 
view with the late D. José Galvez. The inter- 
view is of especial interest because of the 
account of a hoax perpetrated upon the poet 
in 1904 by Galvez and one of his friends. The 
same article appears in 1pNnA, Set.-Dic., 1956, 
under the title “Encuentro con José Galvez.” 

Gente de ’98 (Barcelona: Editorial Juven- 
tud) is the title given the entertaining and 
informative memoirs of Ricardo Baroja, 
the painter and brother of the novelist. The 
book is filled with pen-portraits of the writers 
and artists whom he met daily in the tertulias 
that flourished in Madrid. It is not only the 
well-known generation of 98 that we meet 
here; many now forgotten figures also appear. 

An important contribution to Spanish 
historical scholarship is the two volume 
Diccionario de historia de Espafia (Madrid: 
Revista de Occidente), written by a group of 
Spanish experts under the general direction 
of Don German Bleiberg. The articles range 


from pre-history to the fall of the monarchy 
in 1931; bibliography and maps are included. 
Readers of Hispania will be particularly in- 
terested in the article on literature by Sr. 
Bleiberg. Another useful reference tool is 
the Bibliografia histérica de Espafia e His- 


panoameria, Vol. 1: 1953-1954 (Barcelona: 
Ediciones Teide). The bibliography lists, 
with some comment, articles published be- 
tween mid 1952 and mid 1954; entries are not 
confined to history but include linguistics, 
art criticism and literary biography. 

A scholarly monograph, Elizabeth Du Gué 
Trapier’s Goya (New York: The Hispanic 
Society of America), analyzes particularly 
the portraits painted between 1797 and 1799. 
The author considers this period transitional 
in Goya’s work, leading to the masterpieces 
painted after the turn of the century. 
Northwestern Univ. Donatp G. CAsTANIEN 


Azorean Studies—The small Atlantic 
islands, which have contributed so many 
immigrants to Brazil and the United States, 
preserve traditions which are worth studying. 
Two new monographs dealing with the Azores 
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have recently been published in Portugal: 
O Teatro na Ilha do Faial, by Marcelino Lima 
(Lisbon, privately printed, 1957. 127 pp.) 
and Impérios marianos, Folclore acoriano 
(Lisbon, C. de Oliveira, 1957). 

Furthermore, Arthur Santos, who teaches 
composition at the National Conservatory 
in Lisbon, has, with the help of his wife, re- 
corded a large number of traditional songs in 
the Azores. It is to be hoped that his im- 
peccable and unique recordings may become 
available to all lovers of genuine folklore, 
perhaps through the record collection of the 
Library of Congress. At present, only a 
limited edition exists, which was made for the 
Juntas Gerais of the Islands of 8. Miguel and 
Terceira. 

Mr. and Mrs. Santos expect to return this 
winter to the Azores in order to collect further 
material on S. Miguel and Santa Maria. 

G. M. M. 


Herndni Cidade’s Return.—Just in time for 
the Third Colloquium of Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, HernAini Cidade returned home to 
Lisbon after teaching for a semester at the 
University of Bahia, Brazil. He brought with 
him his edition of Anténio Vieira’s Defesa 
perante o Tribunal do Santo Oficio, the first 
volume of which had just been published (Ba- 
hia, Brasil, 1957. Coll. Publicagdes da Uni- 
versidade da Bahia, 3. XL, 342 pp.). Pre- 
viously, only a summary of the famous 
Jesuit’s defense of 1663 before the inquisi- 
torial court in Coimbra had been known. 
The full text is long and dramatic. 

As soon as he had returned, Cidade began 
correcting the proofs of a second, corrected 
and enlarged edition of his useful history of 
movements in Portuguese and Brazilian 
poetry, O Conceito de Poesia como Expressao 
da Cultura; Sua Evolugao através das Litera- 
turas Portuguesa e Brasileira, Coimbra; A. 
Amado, 1957). It includes critical pages on 
Surrealism and Brazilian Concretismo. 

G. M. M. 


Death of Lins do Rego.—On September 12, 
1957, José Lins do Rego, the Brazilian 
‘novelist of the Northeast’? died in Rio de 
Janeiro of a liver ailment at the age of fifty- 
six. 
He was born in 1901 on a sugar plantatiop 
near Pilar (Parafba). As a law student in 
Recife he came under the influence of the 
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Northeastern sociologist Gilberto Freyre. 
Eight years later, he published his first North- 
eastern novel, Menino de Engenho (1932), 
which was to be followed by many others. 
Together they formed a series on the decline 
of the traditional sugar economy of the North- 
east. Lins do Rego’s last novel, Cangaceiros 
(1951), signified a return to the themes of 
his native region. 

He was mourned in Brazil and Portugal. 
In Portugal he made many friends when he 
traveled there in 1951 and 1953. 

G. M. M. 


Symposium on Latin America—The Uni- 
versity of Texas has published the Proceedings 
of the Symposium on the Languages and Litera- 
tures of Spanish America and Brazil, held 
June 22-23, 1956 in Austin, Texas. They re- 
flect the opinions and hopes of several of our 
most distinguished scholars. A considerable 
number of investigations are listed as recently 
published, in process, or yet to be undertaken. 
The position of Portuguese and Spanish within 
American institutions of higher education has 
been discovered by means of a questionnaire, 
and there is a complete listing of American 
doctoral dissertations on Latin American 
languages and literatures. The body of the 
65 page booklet consists of résumés of the five 
sessions: Spanish American linguistic prob- 
lems, led by George E. McSpadden; Spanish 
American poetry, led by Luis Monguié; 
the teaching of the Portuguese language and 
Brazilian literature in the U. 8., led by Fran- 
cis M. Rogers; the present status of the teach- 
ing of Spanish American languages and litera- 
tures in the U.S., led by Harvey L. Johnson; 
and Spanish American prose, led by Fernando 
Alegria. All teachers and advanced students 
of Latin American languages and literatures 
will find the booklet useful (Latin American 
Studies XV, Austin, Texas, The Department 
of Romance Languages and the Institute of 
Latin American Studies, 1957). 

G. M. M. 


Spanish-Portuguese Relations. —Edward 
Glaeser’s Estudios hispano-portugueses; Rela- 
ciones literarias del siglo de oro were to be 
published by Castalia in Valencia, Spain, 
at the end of 1957. 

G. M. M. 
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Shipwreck Stories in English.—Charles R. 
Boxer, of London, England, is about to pre- 
pare the English translation of the Histéria 
trdgico-maritima, a famous eighteenth century 
collection of Portuguese shipwreck stories. 
It will form a new volume in the series of 
works issued by the Hakluyt Society. The 
introduction has already appeared as an 
offprint from the Miscelénea em honra do prof. 
Hernéni Cidade, Lisbon, 1957. 

G. M. M. 


First Brazilian Lecturer in Utrecht.—Dr. 
José Anténio Gongalves do Melo Neto, a 
disciple of Gilberto Freyre, will be the first 
Visiting Lecturer of Brazilian History at the 
University of Utrecht, Holland, during the 
academic year of 1957-58. The same Univer- 
sity has had for a year already a visiting 
lecturer from Colombia, Dr. Gerardo Valen- 
cia, of the Bello y Cuervo Institute in Bogota 
who lectures on Iberoamerican history and 
literature. 

G. M. M. 


Medieval Spanish texts—Two books have 
recently been made available which offer 
copious material in medieval Spanish for 
philological, historical, and linguistic research. 
Though the two works are quite different 
they have in common the fact that both were 
ready for the press—in fact, existed in proofs 
—before the Spanish Civil War, yet neither 
could be published until the present. The 
volumes are: ¢ Antonio G. Solalinde, Lloyd 
Kasten, and Victor Oecelschlager, editors: 
Alfonso el Sabio: General Estoria. Segunda 
Parte, I. CSIC, Instituto “Miguel de Cervan- 
tes.” Madrid, 1957, lxvii-473, 400 pesetas. 
Navarro: Documentos lingiiisticos 
del Alto Aragén. Centro de Estudios His- 
pdnicos, Syracuse University Press. Syracuse, 
New York, 1957, ix-231, $10. 

The General Estoria, which adds to the 
steadily growing collection of editions of the 
Learned King’s works, is a continuation of 
the volume published in 1930 by Professor 
Solalinde; this second part is similar in presen- 
tation to the first. A sketch of Solalinde’s 
plans for editing all the extant works of Al- 
fonso X is contained in the introduction by 
Professors Kasten and Oecelschliger, as well 
as detailed descriptions of the manuscripts 
used in the preparation of the edition. The 
text includes Biblical history, from Joshua 
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to the death of David, and pagan history ac- 
cording to Eusebius, Jerome, and others. 
Dr. Navarro’s compilation of medieval 
Aragonese documents is also part of a series; 
“Documentos lingiifsticos de Espafia,” publi- 
cation of which began in 1929 with Menéndez 
Pidal’s collection of Castilian documents. 
The present documents, which Professor 
Navarro gleaned from numerous sources, 
are from the province of Huesca and span 
the years 1258-1495. The introduction has 
notes on the provenience and type of the 
documents and on certain linguistic peculi- 
arities; from the introduction we also learn 
that Professor Navarro had collected much 
more and had planned a discussion of the 
phonetic and morphologic history of medieval 
Aragonese, but all except the material printed 
here was lost or destroyed twenty years ago, 
as he puts it, “por familias desplazadas [who 
lived in his house in Madrid and who] acaso 
suplieron con libros y papeles la falta de 
otro combustible.” 
Univ. of Connecticut Garpiner H. Lonpon 


The pampa and the Argentine novel_—A 
valuable contribution to the study of Argen- 
tine fiction is made in La pampa en la novela 
argentina (Buenos Aires: Angel Estrada y 


Cia, 1955). In this book Enrique Williams 
Alzaga traces the depiction of the pampa from 
the earliest novels to such modern works as 
Luis M. Albamonte’s Puerto América. The 
author recognizes that the pampa, extremely 
complex in its social and cultural implica- 
tions, lends itself readily to a wide variety of 
interpretations, in accord with the novelist’s 
artistic temperament and personal views, 
and governed by the period of composition of 
the particular work. The multiple vision of 
the pampa is in part a product of the literary 
movements and trends through which the 
Argentine novel passed, and in part a reflec- 
tion of changing attitudes toward a vital but 
enigmatic component of Argentine culture. 

Before entering fully into the novel, Wil- 
liams Alzaga records the impressions of eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century travelers as 
they scanned the barren Argentine plains; 
and then, still outside the sphere of fiction, 
he reviews Echeverria’s La cautiva and Sar- 
miento’s Facundo, where writers perhaps 
for the first time contemplated the pampa 
with deeply felt emotion, considering it be- 
yond its mere physical characteristics. From 
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these antecedents the author proceeds to the 
main body of his study, defining and illus- 
trating the early romantic notion of the 
pampa, with its rhetoric and ertificiality, 
and then tracing carefully the various stages 
in the development of a more realistic por- 
trayal. He continues by observing the artistic 
vision of the pampa as seen through the eyes 
of such masters as Giiiraldes, Lynch, and 
Hudson, and concludes by noting the inter- 
pretation of some recent novelists, such as 
Alcides Greca, who see the traditionally 
bare land gradually being replaced by a more 
modern agricultural pampa. 

Myron Ivor 


Indiana University 


Saavedra Fajardo—The Academia “Al- 
fonso X El Sabio” of Murcia has published 
the third in a series of five studies on Spain’s 
political writer and moralist, Diego de Saa- 
vedra Fajardo. The latest book, written by 
Professor John C. Dowling of Texas Tech- 
nical College, is El pensamiento politico- 
filoséfico de Saavedra Fajardo: posturas del 
siglo XVII ante la decadencia y conservacién 
de monarquias (Murcia: 1957. 301 pp. Paper). 
Inferentially, the appearance of this work, 
which was an award winner in an interna- 
tional competition sponsored by the Acade- 
mia, suggests a timely analogy between an 
unhappy Spain of the seventeenth-century 
and the Spain of the present one. One wonders 
whether the young Spanish prince now being 
groomed, as we have been led to believe, for 
the restoration of monarchy in Spain, has 
been introduced to Saavedra’s Idea de un 
principe. 

Professor Dowling has written a compen- 
dium of the ideas circulating in the seven- 
teenth century. He shows a grasp of their 
sources, development, and application. One 
reviews with him the politics, psychology, 
economics, and historiography of Saavedra’s 
day. In the early chapters of the book Pro- 
fessor Dowling attempts to explain Saavedra’s 
character and philosophy against the back- 
ground of his times. Later chapters deal with 
the acute concern of thoughtful writers with 
Spain’s “decadencia”; Spain’s unsupported 
struggle against a hostile Europe; the moralis- 
tic, conservative approach of writers like 
Saavedra toward the politics of a monarchy; 
Spain’s failure to keep pace with new mercan- 
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tile practices; and an evaluation of Saavedra 
as a “pensador de época.” A bibliography 
accompanies the volume. 

Literary Encyclopedia——A twenty-two vol- 
ume Diccionario universal de escritores is 
now in process of being published. Under the 
direction of Angel Minchero Vilasaré, the 
Diccionario will encompass the writers and 
writings of all nations “desde el Génesis hasta 
la mds reciente actualidad.” Scheduled for 
publication in 1957 are the first four tomes. 
Respectively, these will be devoted to the 
United States, Spanish America (two vol- 
umes), non-Spanish America and Australia 
and New Zealand. 

“Spanish Humanism.”—This is the title 
of an article by Anson Conant Piper in West- 
ern Humanities Review, Winter 1957. Profes- 
sor Piper offers a sound definition of human- 
ism as an emphasis on the basic man and in 
this sense evaluates’the Spaniard and his 
contribution to the Western concept of indi- 
viduality. Ostensibly written for an audience 
of non-hispanists, the article can profitably 
be called to the attention of undergraduate 
students of Spanish at any level. 

Antona Garcia.—The Manchester Univer- 
sity Press has published an annotated edition 
of the historical play with this title by Tirso 
de Molina (Manchester: 1957. xxvii, 109 pp. 
Paper. $1.50. Distributed in the U.S.A. by 
Barnes and Noble). The introduction and 
notes have been written by Professor Mar- 
garet Wilson whose version of the comedia 
does not pretend to be a complete critical 
edition, but rather a practical rendering for 
both one’s personal library and for course 
study. The succinct introductory notes cover 
the date of the play, its historical background, 
the dramatic conflict, the characterization, 
Tirso’s personal intrusion, and the play’s 
text. Antona Garcia is one of a series of inex- 
pensive Spanish texts printed by Manchester 
University Press. 

New Spanish Language Newspaper —A 
semi-monthly Spanish paper, Justicia, self- 
styled as the “primer periédico hispano en 
Connecticut,” has appeared in Bridgeport. 
The first issue is dated 1 July 1957. The ad- 
vent of this new organ is a commentary on 
our times, as will be borne out by this quo- 
tation from Justicia’s editorial: “Hace tiempo 
hemos venido acariciendo la idea de dotar a la 
culta y copiosa comunidad de Bridgeport, 
Conn. de un peridédico que pudiera contribuir 
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.-no sélo al desarrollo y progreso que se 
manifiesta en todos los érdenes sociales, sino 
que también sirviese como instrumento de 
defensa por la raza hispana en su ardua lucha 
por adaptarse al ambiente de esta gran 
nacién de multiples problemas, frente aquellos 
grupos étnicos que nos conceptian como 
enemigos potenciales.” Subscriptions may be 
obtained from Editorial Justicia, 507 Myrtle 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Education—A report on the progress of 
educational research in four Latin American 
countries is to be read in Review of Educational 
Research for February 1957. The nations dis- 
cussed are Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
and Panama. Included here is Puerto Rico. 

Historical Notes—The Parisian journal 
La Revue des Deux Mondes in its August 1957 
issue carries an article by Jean Descola on 
“Miranda, Girondin de Caracas et Général 
Francais.” Descola recounts the interna- 
tional adventures of this extraordinary Vene- 
zuelan who helped shape the future of the 
French Republic. Another French journal, 
Revue Historique for April-June 1957, offers a 
highly learned study by M. Giradin called 
“Un Aspect de la rivalité franco-espagnole 
au début du XVIII® siécle (1713-1717).” 
In The Southwestern Historical Quarterly of 
July 1957 publication continues of the “Calen- 
dar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, Last 
Spanish Governor of Texas, 1917-1822.” 
These letters, translated and edited by Vir- 
ginia H. Taylor, have been published in 
series since the January 1956 edition of the 
quarterly. 

Gerald Brenan—A delightful sampler 
from this distinguished author’s new book, 
South from Granada, is printed in The Adlantic 
of August 1957. Entitled “Courtship in Gra- 
nada,” the excerpt elucidates the relation- 
ships between the sexes, drawing on Brenan’s 
study, observation and personal experience 
without, as one might guess, the condescen- 
sion of the travel writer or the patronizing 
objectivity of the sociologist. 

Dionisio Ridruejo—The British monthly 
Encounter, August 1957, publishes as its lead 
article “The Victors Are Vanquished, A 
Spanish Testament: 1957.” This is basically 
an interview with the Castilian poet Dionisio 
Ridruejo, the composer of the Falange hymn 
“Cara al sol.” The title of the article derives 
from Ridruejo’s thesis that the issues that 
divided Spain before and during the civil 
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war have ceased to be. Now a disaffected 
Falangist who has several times suffered 
political encarceration and confinamiento, 
Ridruejo has tergiversated to the extent that 
he talks favorably of democracy, trade union- 
ism, and a decentralized socialism. His opin- 
ions, interesting for what they reveal of Spain, 
constitute also a brief, but arresting portrait 
of a Spanish intellectual. 

I. P. R. 


“Communism in Latin America.”—A valu- 
able work by Prof. Robert J. Alexander 
(Rutgers Univ.) which fills a long-standing 
gap in our knowledge of Latin America. 
It is a comprehensive, documented and earnest 
study of the past forty years of Communist 
infiltration of the area and also a consideration 
of the growth of the movement in the indi- 
vidual countries. Since it is the first attempt 
in English to present a history of its topic, 
it must of necessity become a basic source 
book in inter-American relations. The work 
is sound in its method and scholarship, and 
it is equally sound in its conclusions. Prof. 
Alexander states many times his conviction 
that the only effective measure against Com- 
munism is a movement which vigorously 
seeks social justice and has indigenous roots, 
such as APRA or Accién Democritica. He 
shows clearly the danger to the U. 8. in sup- 
porting military dictatorships which invari- 
ably oppose such democratic organizations 
and often collaborate with the Communists. 
He writes convincingly of the native demo- 
cratic movements: ‘These are the groups in 
Latin America who are able to meet the Com- 
munists on their own ground, to promise and 
in a democratic way to deliver to the humble 
and ambitious people of the continent the 
fruits of the Latin American social revolution. 
The United States must not allow them to 
turn away from this country in bitterness and 
frustration, or to be undermined by the Com- 
munists as a result of apparent United States 
support of dictatorship.” This is a book to 
be read and pondered by all who would see 
our relations with Latin America based on 
intelligent, sympathetic understanding rather 
than on economic expediency. (New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1957. 449 pp. 
Ill. $9.00.) 

R.G.M. 
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“Costumbrismo” in Colombia.—Frank M. 
Duffey’s study The Early Cuadro de Costum- 
bres in Colombia (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1956) makes use of 
an interesting distinction which, first sug- 
gested by the late Professor F. Courtney Tarr, 
is frequently ignored in discussing the costum- 
brista genre. Professor Tarr called attention 
to the difference between the articulo de cos- 
tumbres and the cuadro de costumbres, de- 
scribing the former as largely satirical and 
critical, the latter as primarily descriptive in 
character. 

With this distinction in mind, Frank M. 
Duffey takes a closer look at the period during 
which the costumbrista genre flourished most 
vigorously in Colombia. This covers the span 
between 1840 and 1880, roughly the twenty 
years preceding and following the founding 
of “El Mosaico,” organ of that renowned 
literary tertulia in Bogoté which among other 
accomplishments claimed to have discovered 
Jorge Isaacs. 

By examining and critically appraising 
the works of fifteen writers, Professor Duffey 
traces the development of the Colombian 
sketch of customs and manners noting the 
shift of emphasis from moral satire, in the 
pre-Mosaico period, to description and local 
colour in the years following the establishment 
of the literary periodical. 

The investigator has patiently searched 
the literary pages in Bogoté newspaper files 
and has unearthed much interesting material. 
His treatment which (not unlike the sketches 
he classifies and appraises) is partly critical 
and partly descriptive, sheds light on an 
important literary movement which hitherto 
has been insufficiently explored. If an index 
were added listing the works discussed, rapid 
consultation might be facilitated. 

Univ. of Toronto Kurt L. Levy 


The Death of Benigno A. Gutiérrez.— 
Friends of Benigno A. Gutiérrez of Medellin 
were saddened by news of his sudden death 
on July 19, 1957. Students of Colombian 
letters and folklore will recall his efforts 
through the years to explain his country and 
especially his home province Antioquia to 
the world; numerous volumes from his pen 
were the result. A number of these were collec- 
tions of the writings of Antioquian literary 
men: Cuentos y novelas de Francisco de Rendén; 
Aji pique.—Epistolas y estampas del Ingenioso 
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Hidalgo Don Antonio J. Restrepo; El Can- 
cionero de Antioquia, por A. J. Restrepo; 
Cuentos de Tomds Carrasquilla, and others. 
Don Benigno fulfilled a unique function in 
his country’s letters; he will be greatly missed. 
Univ. of Tennessee E. 


Jerga del hampa.—This volume by José 
Bonilla Amado (Lima, Editorial Nuevos 
Rumbos, 1956, 119 pp.) is based on field work 
conducted at the Penitenciaria y cércel cen- 
tral de varones de Lima in 1954-56. The 
value of the present study to the linguist 
lies in the fact that it is one of the few attempts 
at a discussion of the vocabulary of criminals 
and of criminal slang in Latin America. 
Almost half of the volume is a glossary; the 
first half of the volume deals with “Sociedad y 
lenguaje,” “El hampa,” “Teorfa de la jerga,” 
“Teorfas criminolégicas sobre la jerga,” 
“TImportancia criminolégica de la jerga,” 
“Conclusiones” and Bibliography. The latter 
will be very useful to individuals interested 
in other material in this field. 

Henstey C. WoopBripGe 
Murray State College 


Spanish architecture —Two books of interest 
to students of Spanish architecture have ap- 
peared recently: Espafia, castillos y alcdzares, 
by José Ortiz Echagiie (Madrid, Publicaciones 
Ortiz-Echagiie, 1956), and The Cathedrals 
of Spain, by John Harvey (London, B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., 1957). 

Espafia, castillos y alcdzares contains 312 
photographs of famous buildings of the two 
types, about 200 different buildings being 
included in the book. This is the fourth of a 
series of excellent books by the same publisher 
dealing with Spain, its people and its culture, 
the other three being: Espafia, tipos y trajes, 
Espafia, pueblos y paisajes and Espafia 
mistica. Espafia, castillos y aledzares contains, 
in addition to the photographs, a five-page 
history of Spanish castles and alcdzares and 
nineteen pages of data concerning the various 
buildings illustrated in the book. Fourteen 
of the plates are in colour. 

The composition of the photographs is 
almost uniformly excellent, but I was rather 
mystified—and annoyed—by Ortiz Echagiie’s 
apparently deliberate habit of giving the 
buildings a fuzzy outline by means of having 
the lens slightly out of focus. This has been 
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done in perhaps one quarter of the photo- 
graphs, with consequent loss of desirable 
detail. Despite this defect, the book gives a 
valuable panorama of Spanish architecture of 
this type. One alcdzar which it would seem 
should not have been omitted, but was 
omitted, is that of Seville. However, in view 
of the estimated 1500 to 2000 castles and 
alcdzares in Spain (although the author says 
“Es dudoso que para el objeto grafico de 
esta obra existan mds de medio millar de 
interés fotografico”), it would be unreason- 
able to criticize the book for this lack. The 
price in England, from which the book was 
ordered, is three pounds, fifteen shillings. 

A propos of photography, hispanophiles 
should not fail to obtain Espafia, a superb 
collection of photographs by Martin Hirli- 
mann (Editorial Labor, Madrid, 1956, $6.00), 
which capture the atmosphere of Spain with 
remarkable fidelity. 

John Harvey, author of The Cathedrals of 
Spain, is an architect by profession and, 
according to the biographical sketch on the 
dust jacket, “a pre-eminent authority on 
Gothic architecture.” That he has a very 
thorough knowledge of his subject is obvious, 
and he has included a vast amount of detail 
in the 243 pages of his text. 

All the well-known cathedrals are included 
and they are grouped by areas: Navarre and 
Biscay, Old Castile and Leon, Galicia and 
Asturias, Catalonia and Valencia, Aragon, 
New Castile and Extremadura, and Anda- 
lusia. It is interesting to note that the author 
has included the cathedrals of Elne and Per- 
pignan, both in France, among Spanish cathe- 
drals. There are many illustrations, including 
some excellent interior photographs, and in 
addition there are plans of many of the cathe- 
drals and sketches of architectural details 
of particular interest. The Spanish dioceses of 
1500 are indicated on an outline map. 

In a five-page epilogue, the author dis- 
cusses the sources of Spanish church architec- 
ture, the influence of foreign masters, and the 
influence of Spanish architecture on that of 
other countries. He states that such architec- 
ture in Spain is “almost invariably in good 
taste,” going on to say “Most of all this is 
true of the Spanish cathedrals, where more 
than anywhere else can be felt the presence 
of the numinous within the house built by 
hands and out of inert materials. Here if at 
all within the western world the skill and 
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genius of man have found their highest ex- 
pression; here the created has, by the work of 
his brain and hands together, produced an 
art of such power that it enforces belief in the 
Creator.” 

At the conclusion, Harvey devotes twenty 
pages to “Historical and Descriptive Notes 
on Each Cathedral,” in which he gives the 
dimensions of each of the seventy-nine cathe- 
drals discussed in the text, as well as the 
date of the establishment of the see, the dates 
on which various sections were completed, 
and the names of the architects concerned. 

The price (thirty-five shillings) is extremely 
moderate for so valuable a work. 

Waterloo College James C. 


Tres recobros espafioles en el teatro francés.— 
This is a volume of dramatic translations 
(Bogoté, 1956) by the Colombian poet, prose 
writer and literary critic Carlos Lépez Nar- 
viez. The “recobros” are the Castilian ver- 
sions of three modern French plays on Spanish. 
Golden Age subjects, namely Gaston Baty’s 
Dulcinée, Henry de Montherlant’s Le maitre 
de Santiago and Miguel Majara, a treatment 
of the Don Juan theme, by Oscar Vladislas 
de L.-Milosz. Lépez Narvéez whose fame as a 
translator rests on such titles as La voz en el 
eco and El cielo en e! rio, as well as on the 
rendering of a volume of poetry by the Cuban- 
French poet Armando Godoy, shows his 
customary good taste and the happy faculty 
of selecting le mot juste as he reinterprets the 
peninsular atmosphere and recreates the 
authentic dialogue of the period. 

It has been said that, in translating Les- 
age’s Gil Blas into Castilian, Padre Isla 
merely reclaimed what belonged to the His- 
panic legacy. The same is true for Lépez 
Narvdez’ delightful ‘‘recobros’’. 

Univ. of Toronto Kurt L. Levy 


Venezuelan Book Publishing —Pedro Gra- 
ses, Secretario de la Comisién Editora de 
las Obras Completas de Andrés Bello and 
honorary member of the AATSP, recently 
began publishing a monthly article on new 
Venezuelan books, creative and scholarly. 
These articles entitled ‘““Notas bibliogrdficas”’ 
appear in Informaciones, a periodical issued 
by the Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores 
de la Reptblica de Venezuela, and they have 
been a regular feature of the magazine since 
the issue of December 31, 1956. The informa- 
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tion and commentary in these articles should 
be helpful to Hispanists in general and invalu- 
able to those especially interested in Latin 
America. 

Hues H. Cuarman, Jr. 


Pennsylvania State Univ. 


A Biography of Dota Concha Espina, 
Great Lady of Spain.—In mid-1957, the Edi- 
torial Marfil of Madrid published the sensi- 
tive biography of Dofia Concha Espina (d. 
1955) written by her daughter, Josefina de la 
Maza (wife of Regino Sdinz de la Maza). 
Victor de la Serna y Espina wrote the fitting 
prologue. It is not a minutely detailed biog- 
raphy (245 pp.), but it gives the high points 
in the Spanish writer’s interesting life and 
contains numerous photographs. 

Univ. of Chattanooga TERRELL TaTuM 


Another translation of “Platero y yo.”— 
On August 12 the University of Texas Press 
issued the first complete English translation 
of “Platero y yo” by Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
the 1956 Nobel Prize winner for literature. 

The translation, which was authorized by 
the poet, is the work of Miss Eloise Roach, a 
teacher in an Austin, Texas, high school. 
It is very much to her credit that she trans- 
lated this beautiful prose poem back in the 
1930’s, when Jiménez was practically un- 
known in the English-speaking world and 
that she continued to believe in the value of 
the book although she could not find a pub- 
lisher until recently. 

The translation remains close to the sim- 
plicity of the text and admirably conveys the 
cadence and tone of the original. The book 
has delicate drawings by Jo Alys Downs and 
a handsome format. It is priced at $3.75. 
Midwestern Univ. Oscar Fasen 


Merican literature—In the Spring and 
Summer, 1957, numbers of Estaciones, pub- 
lishers Elfas Nandino and Alfredo Hurtado 
reiterate their determination to continue 
their efforts to stimulate Mexican literature 
and “combatir la  sistemdtica imitacién 
extranjerista.” In line with this determination, 
they announce a “concurso del cuento” to 
accompany the contests for poetry, won by 
Mauricio Gémez Mayorga’s Muerte en el 
bosque, and theater, won by Los prodigiosos 
of Hugo Argiielles Cano. The Summer issue 
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also presents a new feature, a supplement 
entitled “Ramas nuevas,” “...destinada a 
dar cabida ...a la produccién de los nuevos 
escritores mexicanos.” Presumably, Salvador 
Reyes Nevares’ “Hacia una literatura na- 
cional” (Spring), a remarkably sane article 
on a delicate subject, is an unofficial manifesto 
for this highly personal but always intriguing 
periodical. Subscription $4 per year. Dr. Elfas 
Nandino, Calle Revillagigedo 108-202, Méx- 
ico, D.F. 

“Asomante.’—The January, 1957, issue 
of Asomante is devoted entirely to the Puerto 
Rican theater. It includes two full- -length 
plays and lengthy and enthusiastic reviews of 
José Arrom’s El teatro de Hispanoamérica 
en la época colonial and Willis Knapp Jones’ 
Breve historia del teatro latinowmericano. 
The plays are Vejigantes, by Francisco Arrivi, 
and René Marques’ El sol y los MacDonald; 
like most of the theater written in Puerto 
Rico during recent years, they have a strong 
sociological orientation, which, despite its 
almost overriding nature, does not hide the 
fact that in Arrivi and Marqués, Puerto Rico 
possesses two highly promising playwrights. 
Rutgers Univ. Frank Dauster 


Juan Ramén .liménez.—Selections in Eng- 
lish of the poetry and prose of Juan Ramén 
Jiménez, winner of the 1956 Nobel Prize in 
literature, will be issued in November 1957 
by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. The volume 


will contain 153 poems, fourteen prose 
sketches, fourteen essays and thirty of the 
author’s aphorisms. It has been edited by 
Eugenio Florit, poet-critic and professor at 
Barnard and Columbia, who has written an 
extensive critical introduction. The whole 
has been translated by H. R. Hays, novelist, 
critic and author of 12 Spanish ‘American 
Poets. 

R. G. M. 


Educators visit Latin America.—Under the 
leadership of William W. Brickman, President, 
43 members of the Comparative Education 
Society from 21 colleges and universities and 
seven public school systems this summer vis- 
ited Venezuela, initial stop on their first 
South American tour. Delegates spent 
three days in Venezuela as guests of Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, affiliate of Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), visiting educa- 
tional institutions and meeting with Vene- 
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zuelan educators and government representa- 
tives. Other countries on the group’s itinerary 
before its return September 15 were Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Ecuador. 
Death of Ricardo Rojas.—The noted Argen- 
tine educator, dean of his country’s literary 
figures, died in Buenos Aires on July 30, 1957, 
at the age of 75. Dr. Rojas was Rector of 
The University of Buenos Aires and author 
of such well-known works as an 8-vol. his- 
tory of Argentine literature and biographies 
of San Martin and Sarmiento. 
R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—The Buenos 
Aires inter-American economic conference 
ended Wednesday (Sept. 4) and the cus- 
tomary stock-taking is under way. It will re- 
quire some time to assess the results, but it is 
a fairly safe prediction that the decision of 
greatest importance was the endorsement of a 
Latin-American common market. 

This plan is inspired by the proposed 
European common market and is, in fact, a 
response to that move. The Argentine head 
of the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, Raul Prebisch, and 
other hemispheric economists have been 
working on this idea for a year or more. The 
Latin-American nations are afraid that the 
European common market will reduce their 
trade with Europe and in any event present 
the individual hemispheric countries with a 
powerful bloc of six nations that may well 
shift certain imports and exports to their 
own colonies or allies in Africa. The Euro- 
pean market for coffee, for instance, could be 
channeled more toward Africa and less to- 
ward Latin America. 

The best reasons for an inter-Latin-Amer- 
ican market, however, lie in broader fields. 
Hemispheric trade and finance have become 
more and more interdependent. To main- 
tain twenty separate Latin-American eco- 
nomic entities in an area that is a geographic 
unit and that has many affinities and common 
needs does not make sense in the long run. 
The early decision in the United States to 
abolish customs and tariff barriers between 
the states was one of the factors that per- 
mitted the phenomenal growth of American 
trade and industry. A common institution 
with a minimum of barriers, a minimum of 
duplication of production, a maximum con- 
suming market and a body of trade principles 
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that all the countries would accent could ob- 
viously strengthen the economic structure of 
Latin America tremendously. 

Such a goal is still far off, but the decision 
at Buenos Aires to back a common market and 
to continue the studies that have already 
begun toward that aim is truly, as one delegate 
put it, ‘a milestone in Latin America’s his- 
tory.’”’ [New York Times, Sept. 6, 1957.] 

R. G. M. 


Latin America and foreign aid.—According 
to a report in the New York Times, Aug. 18, 
1957, our foreign aid since World War II 
has been distributed as follows: 

Western Europe: Military aid, $11.6 
billion; economic aid, $24.6 billion; total, 
$36.2 billion. Asia: military aid, $4.5 billion; 
economic aid, $8.6 billion; total, $13.1 billion. 
Near East and Africa: military aid, $2.5 
billion; economic aid, $3 billion; total, $5.5 
billion; Latin America: military aid, $317 
million; economic acid, $1.2 billion; total, 
$1.5 billion. 

Readers are asked to compare these totals 
and then to recall the statements often heard 
in Latin America that the U.S. has neglected 
that area in its foreign aid program. 

R. G. M. 


A book on Peruvian political thought.— 
Prof. Eugenio Chang-Rodriguez (Univ. of 
Penn.) is the author of La literatura politica 
de Gonzdlez Prada, Maridtegui y Haya de la 
Torre, one of the most important works yet 
to be published by the enterprising Editorial 
Studium of Mexico, D.F. (Coleccién Stu- 
dium, No. 18, 436 pp. Paper, $3.50). This long 
book is principally a thorough, clear exposi- 
tion of the political thinking of three great 
Peruvians, Manuel Gonzdélez Prada, the 
“Maestro,” and his two talented disciples, 
José Carlos Maridtegui and Victor 
Hays. de la Torre, who continued to cultivate 
the seeds of radical, reformist thought planted 
by Prada. A section is devoted to each of the 
three thinkers, and into each section there 
are woven enough biographical and historical 
threads to fill in the background necessary 
for understanding the development of the 
men and the common elements in their 
thought. A final Conclusién sums up the 
struggle of these great men to “reivindicar a 
las masas desposefdas del pais, hundidas en 
las profundidades de la miseria fisica y men- 
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tal...” A notion of the solid documentation 
of the volume may be gained from the bibli- 
ographical section, which contains 84 pages 
or more than a fifth of the whole book. As 
Peru progresses today, under Pres. Prado, 
in its struggle for a more democratic govern- 
ment and greater social justice, this book of 
Prof. Chang-Rodriguez, a Peruvian himself, 
will be increasingly valuable for a better 
understanding of developments in that 
country. 

R. G. M. 


Colombia literaria de hoy.—Después de la 
pesadilla de la dictadura de Rojas Pinilla, 
los escritores colombianos empiezan de nuevo 
a trabajar en un ambiente de libertad. Sélo 
algunos que se vendieron al régimen que 
result6 ser mucho mas transitorio de lo que 
pensaban se callan, porque no saben qué 
decir. Como consecuencia del cambio politico, 
ha habido una renovacién total en la Asociacién 
de escritores colombianos, que dirige ahora el 
joven pero muy apreciado—intelectual Jaime 
Posada, conocido también como director del 
suplemento literario de El Tiempo asi como 
de la Revista de América y como rector de 
la Fundacién Universidad de América. 

El poeta de mas prestigio continia siendo 
el melodioso habitante de una torre de marfil, 
Leén de Greiff, cuyas obras son muy diffciles 
de conseguir; por fortuna se van a publicar 
sus Obras Completas. Germdn Pardo Garcia 
ha vuelto de México, resentido por la actitud 
poco noble de unos crfticos que lo acusan de 
haber sido adicto al régimen depuesto. Jorge 
Rojas goza de un sélido prestigio, gracias a 
poemas como su Canto a colén. de tendencia 
izquierdista, J. Gait4n Duran figura también 
entre los poetas de més prestigio, aunque sus 
libras no se encuentran en los librerias. 

Entre los prosistas, Hernando Téllez ha 
reunido un gran nimero de lectores que sa- 
borean los cuentos que ha publicado en to- 
mos como Cenizas para el viento. Los que 
aprecian los finos ensayos de Juan Lozano 
y Lozano (hermano de estadista Carlos 
Lozano y Lozano, que encontré un fin tan 
triste) pueden ahora leerlos en sus Obras 
completas. El barbudo y respetado intelectual 
Eduardo Caballero Calderén tuvo el acierto 
de escribir un libro El cristo de espaldas que, 
reflejando con espiritu penetrante la guerra 
civil en Colombia, llegé6 a las capas mds hon- 
das de la sensibilidad colombiana. También 


es buena su descripcién de Espafia, Ancha es 
castilla, pero el tema no es tan candente para 
los sufridos colombianos. 

El afable y finfsimo Germdn Arciniegas 
continia como profesor en la Universidad 
Newyorquina de Colombia, perodesde la 
cafda del dictador va y viene a Bogota y es 
mds que nunca el gran embajador de la cul- 
tura colombiana en el este de los Estados 
Unidos, papel que desempefia en el oeste 
Luis Enrique Osopia. Hombre de un libera- 
lismo inquebrantable, mira con preocupacién 
constante la lucha entre le civilizacién y la 
barbarie polftica en Hispanoamérica. Su 
libro The State of Latin America no tuvo 

éxito en los Estados Unidos, otra 
prueba de la indiferencia conque en Estados 
Unidos se mira el drama vital de las 
Reptblicas del Sur, pero en los pafses la- 
tinoamericanos la edicién espafiola, bajo el 
titulo Entre la libertad y el miedo, ha tenido 
resonancias prolongadas. Ya salié la novena 
edicién, y se prepara la décima; cada edi- 
cién trae mds datos y lleva la historia de la 
luncha entre la libertad y la tiranfa hasta el 
ultimo momento. 

En una nota tan breve, no se puede men- 
cionar a todos los escritores actuales de 
Colombia, pero en general se puede afirmar 
que la llamada Atenas de América continia 
su antigua tradicién intelectual. Los colosales 
monumentos de la dictadura militar, como el 
Club Militar, la Escuela Militar, y El Hospi- 
tal Militar (estos ultimos sin terminar) que- 
dan en el paisaje bogatano como tristes 
recuerdos de un militarismo burdo que 
congenié mal con el espiritu de esta ciudad 
fina y culta. ‘ 
Stanford Univ. Ronaup Hitton 

The Portuguese Language in the United 
States —Alberto Machado da Rosa has pub- 
lished a detailed study on “O portugués 
nos Estados Unidos” in the ieview Seara 
Nova (Lisbon) of July, 1957. In it he deals 
with the cultural possibilities of the Azorean 
colonies in America, with the advantage of 
Spanish majors in completing their His- 
panic studies by learning Portuguese, and 
with the connection between the close cul- 
tural relations joining Brazil and Portugal, 
and the prestige of Portuguese abroad. 

G. M. M. 
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Rumo.—Among the few new Portuguese 
reviews one finds Rumo, Revista de Pro- 
blemas Actuais, a monthly which has been 
published in Lisbon since March 1957, under 
the direction of Mario Pacheco. Its most 
prominent contributor is Anténio Quadros, 
son of the late Anténio Ferro. Three main 
sections compose the review, ‘“Ensaios,” 
“Actualidades” and “Artes-Letras-Libros.” 
For the last-named AmAndio César has 
written two articles on the Brazilian writer 
Tasso da Silveira (no. 4, June, no. 5, July). 

G. M. M. 


Return of a Portuguese exile—After some 
twenty years of voluntary political exile in 
the United States, Joio Rodrigues Miguéis 
has come home to Lisbon. Abroad he con- 
tinued to write some of the very best con- 
temporary Portuguese fiction, such as the 
tales of the volume Péscoa feliz. 

G. M. M. 


New Garrett Studies—Enzio di Poppa 
Vodlture, who used to teach Italian at the 
Italian Institute in Oporto, has written a 
long introduction to his translations of 
Almeida Garrett’s plays Un ‘Auto’ de Gil 
Vicente and Frei Luis de Sousa and of the 
episode of ‘Joaninha, a menina de olhos 
verdes’ in Viagens na minha terra (Teatro e 
Narrativa, Coll. I Grandi Scrittori Stranieri, 
Turin, Ed. Unione Tipografica, 1957. 342 
pp.) Carlos de Passos, the editor of the re- 
review Lusiada in Oporto, has written a 
study of “Garrett e as Viagens na minha 
terra,” which appeared with several studies 
on Arnaldo Gama (Dots roménticos, Garrett e 
Arnaido Gama. Matosinhos, 1957, 67 pp.). 
Garrett no Brasil, which amplifies a paper 
for the Sao Paulo Colloquium of 1953, has 
been published by a young Brazilian, Carlos 
de As Pereira (S. Paulo, Faculdade de Le- 
tras, 1956 i.e. 1957). G. M. M. 


Reedition of Teixeira Gomes.—The com- 
plete works of Teixeira Gomes, are being 
reissued by the Portugdlia Editora in Lisbon. 
Teixeira Gomes, like Azajia in Spain, was 
both a Republican politician, who became 
president of the Republic, and an elegant 
prose writer. So far, Maria Adelaide, Regres- 
sos and Londres maravilhosa have been 
publishec|. G. M. M. 
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Castro Soromenho’s Activities—The Portu- 
guese writer Castro Soromenho, well known 
for his books on Africa, not all of which are 
allowed to circulate in Portugal, is soon going 
to publish a new novel, Viragem. He is also 
active as a publisher of fine editions. His 
Editora Sur is producing at present two im- 
portant works in parts, a critical, illustrated 
edition of the Histéria Trdgica-Maritima and 
another of Fernio Mendes Pinto’s Pere- 
grinagado, both annotated by Anténio Sérgio 

G. M. 

Institute of Philological Studies in Lisbon.— 
Considerable activity reigns in the small 
building of the Travessa do Arco a Jesus. 
Professors Louro and Piel, the latter of the 
University of Cologne, were at work during 
the past summer in order to complete the 
first volume of the Portuguese dictionary of 
the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon. The 
volume, planned for perhaps a century or 
more, is to appear next year at last. 

Dr. Lindley Cintra expects his field work 
for a linguistic atlas to bear fruit soon when 
a team which includes him will elaborate a 
linguistic atlas for Portugal, its Adjacent 
Islands and Galicia. At the same time and 
on similar lines an atlas of Brazilian linguistic 
regions is to be undertaken in Brazil. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Theater—Although many 
Portuguese continue to complain of the 
difficulties which obstruct the stage in their 
country, the theater is far from dead. Even 
during the slack summer season, several 
companies tour the country, among them the 
Experimental Theatre of Oporto, a good but 
no longer experimental company. The book- 
shops sell new plays by Ramada Curto 
(Fogo de vista), Manuela de Azevedo (Camilo 
e Fanny), Natalia Correia (O progresso de 
Edipo) and Armando Martins Janeiro (Linda 
Inés, a new version of the tragedy of Inés de 
Castro, performed in English translation in 
Sydney, Australia). G. M. M. 


Bandarra.—The popular shoemaker 
prophet, who cheered the Portuguese pa- 
triots with his predictions of King Sebastian’s 
return, lends his name to a small literary 
review of peninsular scope. Bandarra, Artes e 
Letra Ibéricas appears monthly in Oporto. 
Its editorial board consists of Augusto Na- 
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varro, Anténio Rebordio Navarro, Egito 
Gongalves, A. Bertrand Neves, and the 
Spaniard Gabino-Alejandro Carriedo. In 
July, the fifty-fifth issue appeared with a 
study of Italian neo-Realism, poems by 
Vasco de Lima Couto, Liberto Cruz and the 
Catalan Félix Cucurull, a tale by Antunes da 
Silva and a long book review by Mario Sa- 
cramento. (Editorial offices: R. Corte Real, 
752, Oporto, Portugal. Annual subscription 
$4.00). G. M. M. 


A Writers’ Painter—On November 21, a 
hundred years ago, there was born in Lisbon 
the painter Columbano Bordalo Pinheiro. 
His centenary was gratefully recalled in 
Portugal. Not only was he an excellent 
painter but as the friend of the brilliant 
generation of 1871 (Os Vencidos da Vida), he 
painted forceful, almost expressionistic por- 
traits of Eca de Queiroz, Antero de Quental, 
Oliveira Martins and Guerra Junqueiro. 
Columbano thus performed a service similar 
to the one rendered twenty-five years later 
to the Spanish “Generation of ’98” by the 
painter Ignacio Zuloaga. 

The reedition of Teixeira Gomes’s Cartas a 
Columbano was an early publication oc- 
casioned by the centenary. G. M. M. 


Portuguese Novel in French.—¥ernando 
Namora’s latest novel of Alentejo farmers and 
picaros, O trigo e o joio, has been translated 
into French by Paulette Demerson (Le bon 
grain et V’ivraie. Paris, Plon, 1957. Coll. Feuz 
Croisés). Pierre Hourcade, Director of the 
French Institute in Lisbon, wrote the in- 
troduction for the translation. Decidedly, 
the French have done more to acquaint them- 
selves with contemporary Portuguese letters 
than we Americans. Besides Namora, French 
readers can read in translation Ferreira de 
Castro, Castro Soromenho, Fernando Pessoa 
and Joaquim Pago d’Arcos. G. M. M. 


Fidelino de Figueiredo’s New Books.—Two 
new collections of essays bear witness of 
Fidelino de Figueiredo’s lucidity and courage 
as a Portuguese writer and a citizen of the 
world. O medo da histéria deals with political 
problems as intellectual tasks. It suggests 
reforms which would make the United Na- 
tions effective and calls on the journalists 
of the world to fulfil their mission of inform- 
ing public opinion fearlessly and honestly. 
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Didlogo ao espelho, written in the form of 
three letters, is the most personal of Fi- 
gueiredo’s many works. It contains challeng- 
ing pages on American higher education 
among its reminiscences of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Both books were published by Gui- 
mariies, Lisbon, in 1957. G. M. M. 


Third International Luso-Brazilian Collo- 
quium.—The Colloquium convened for a 
whole week (Sept. 9-15, 1957) in the spacious, 
modern building of the Higher Technical 
Institute in Lisbon. It thus centered in the 
new part of the ancient capital of the Portu- 
guese speaking world. 

The keynote speech, delivered by Francis 
M. Rogers (Harvard Univ.), was well aimed 
at strengthening the comparatist, interdis- 
ciplinary and cosmopolitan aspects of the 
Colloquium while warning against an un- 
critical glorification of Portuguese history. 
The comparatist note was reinforced by a 
letter from Fidelino de Figueiredo, read at 
the end of the inaugural session. On the 
whole, the comparatist and interdisciplinary 
approach prevailed, thanks mainly to the 
cooperation of highly cultured scholars, such 
as Ramén Menéndez Pidal (Spain), Lufs da 
Camara Cascudo (Brazil), Marcel Bataillon, 
Pierre Gouron, Pierre Hourcade and I. §. 
Révah (France), Charles R. Boxer and John 
B. Bury (England), Manuel de Paiva Boléo, 
Herndni Cidade, Orlando Ribeiro and A. J. 
Saraiva (Portugal), and Sever Pop (Ro- 
mania). 

Almost three hundred delegates were in 
attendence. The Portuguese contingent was 
very large, including, fortunately, some 
scholars, such as Jaime Cortesio and A. J. 
Saraiva, who oppese the present regime of 
Portugal. The Brazilians came en masse, 
particularly from the universities of Rio de 
Janeiro, 8. Paulo, and Bahia. Among the 
other fourteen countries which were repre- 
sented, the French and American delegations 
were the largest. Some twenty-five Americans 
showed up, thanks mainly to the efforts of 
Howard Cline, of the Library of Congress. 
Six of these were from the fields of language 
and literature (Ernesto Da Cal, Edward 
Glaser, Thomas Hart, Ronald Hilton, Francis 
Rogers and the writer). Others represented 
history, fine arts, geography and library 
science. 

There were relatively few papers, except 
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in the history and geography sections. Ample 
discussion was thus possible, as well as addi- 
tions to the program, eg. R. Menéndez 
Pidal’s observations on the still unpublished 
Romanceiro portugués of Leite de Vasconcelos. 
Notable contributions were made by Anna 
H. Gayton, of Berkeley (“The Festa do 
Espirito Santo in Three Cultural Settings’’), 
Orlando Ribeiro, of Lisbon (“Originalidade 
de Goa”), Thomas R. Hart, Jr., of Baltimore 
(“The Overseas dialects as sources for the 
history of Portuguese pronunciation”), I. S. 
Révah, of Paris (“Comment et jusqu’d quel 
point les parlers brésiliens permettent-ils de 
reconstituer le systéme phonétique des 
parlers portugais des XVI*° et XVII* sié- 
cles?”’), Luis de Matos, of Paris and Lisbon 
(“A Utopia de Thomas More e a expansio 
portuguesa’”’), J. Peregrino Junior, of Rio de 
Janeiro (“Influéncias portuguesas no Sim- 
bolismo brasileiro’), John Bury, of London 
(“St. Paul’s Macao’’), C. R. Boxer, of Lon- 
don (“Missionaries and merchants of Macao, 
1557-1687”) and Carleton S. Smith of New 
York (‘“Tradutores brasileiros e a América do 
Norte h& um século e meio”). 

In the course of the Colloquium, several 
editions were announced as being imminent, 
especially Anténio Vieira’s Defense before 
the Inquisition of Coimbra, by H. Cidade; an 
anthology of Caldas Barbosa’s verse, by 
Lufs da Camara Cascudo, and Jose Leite de 
Vasconcelos’s collection of over one hundred 
traditional Portuguese ballads, to be pub- 
lished posthumously by Orlando Ribeiro, 
Lindley Cintra, and two of their assistants 
at the University of Lisbon. The catalogs of 
two of the many fine expositions held in con- 
nection with the Colloquium form valuable 
bibliographical aids: O Livro Brasileiro Con- 
tempordneo (some 5,000 items) and Publica- 
coés Periédicas Portuguesas (a reference list 
of over 600 existing periodicals, including the 
names and addresses of their editors). 

At the Colloquium the groundwork for 
three ambitious enterprises was laid—two 
linguistic-ethnographic atlases one of Por- 
tugal and Galicia, the other of the seven 
cultural regions of Brazil, and a general 
Luso-Brazilian catalog of publications in 
the Portuguese language. 

At the final plenary session several places 
were suggested for the next Colloquium— 
Madeira, Mozambique and Bahia. Bahia is 
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likely to be the next meeting place in either 
1959 or 1960. 

The participants of this year’s Colloquium 
were made to appreciate the beauty and his- 
torical significance of its surroundings, by 
means of guided tours through Lisbon, to 
Sintra and to Evora. Several concerts and 
art exhibits added an artistic touch. The 
Colloquium thus differed markedly from, 
e.g., the annual conventions of the Modern 
Language Association of America. It was 
more homogeneous in spirit and more con- 
vivial; the participants had ample oppor- 
tunity to know the place where the meetings 
were held and to meet colleagues and friends, 
instead of running a rat race in overheated 
hotels. G. M. M. 


Living Latin America.—The six-week sem- 
inar conducted in Mexico City this summer 
by Professor Ronald Hilton achieved its end 
of training U. S. Latin Americanists in the 
basic techniques used in publications such as 
Standord University’s Hispanic American 
Report. Seminars at Mexico City College 
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alternated with visits to Mexican institu- 
tions, and the total experience gave the 
participants a substantial acquaintance with 
the workings of contemporary Mexico. In 
addition to the general training thus pro- 
vided, each of the 27 participants was re- 
quired to prepare a research paper within his 
special field of interest. During the period 
of the seminar, data for the report were as- 
sembled by on-the-spot research, and the 
students were given until the end of Septem- 
ber to turn in their reports. 

In view of the success of the Mexico City 
experiment, it is proposed to start similar 
centers in Central America, Bogot&é and 
Puerto Rico and through these centers to 
provide the possibility of studying the whole 
of Middle America. Under this plan, six- 
week sessions will be held in each of the 
centers in cooperation with local universi- 
ties. While the general direction would be in 
the hands of Professor Hilton, the instruction 
would be provided largely by local specialists 
and by U. S. scholars associated with the 
Hispanic American Report. R. G. M. 


Edited by Acnes M. Brapy* 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE CHILDREN’S THEATRE: METHODS AND 
TECHNIQUES 


H. Guerra 
State Teachers College, New Paliz, N. Y. 


Proponents of F LES (Foreign Languages in 
the Elementary School) have been very out- 
spoken about the values to be derived from 
such a program.' Indeed, our appeals are 
persuasive; our promises are very enthusiastic 
and inspired. The apostles of FLES do not 
lack zeal or initiative. But it seems that our 
LES program throughout the country pres- 
ently lacks something more basic to its con- 
firmation. It lacks evaluation in scientific 


* Readers are urged to send material for 
this Department to Professor Brady at 105 
Fraser Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


terms. Some of the finest FLES programs have 
never been properly evaluated in order to de- 
termine if the linguistic and cultural objectives 
we have been aiming for have ever been 
achieved. This relationship between our en- 
thusiasm and promises, on the one hand, and 
the results and facts, on the other, has seldom 
been clarified. We have few tangible facts on 
tapes, film strips, films, pictures, recordings, 
texts and tests, which we may either present 
to the public who support our schools, or 
which we may use as a barometer to gauge the 
effectiveness of our lessons and approach. 
This is lamentable, despite our apprehensions 
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that a scientific battery of tests will detract 
from the spirit of our program, or our precos- 
ceived conviction that the FLES program 
presents many non-linguistic values which this 
evaluation will not measure. It seems there is 
good reason for these apprehensions, but it is 
only to admit that the problem is complex, 
and that the need for better evaluation must 
take into consideration these objections. 

However, there is one phase of our FLES 
program which is presently living up to our 
promises and which is being evaluated by 
public opinion with applause and approbation: 
the foreign language children’s theatre. For 
the FL children’s theatre not only fulfills the 
linguistic standards we endeavor so zealously 
to achieve, but also that broad perspective in 
our philosophy and outlook in which verbal 
symbols are conjugated into meaningful ex- 
periences of life. Some of these values include: 
1) social growth and development, 2) sympa- 
thetic understanding of foreign peoples and 
culture, 3) conversational and understanding 
ability within a limited vocabulary range, 
4) civic pride as well as greater world aware- 
ness, 5) new language awakening of the native 
tongue and its derivatives, 6) an enrichment- 
artistic experience, 7) more effective learning 
of the social studies through integration. 

With regard to the child’s ability to drama- 
tize, we know that the child lives in a world 
of make-believe in which his imaginative re- 
sources are limitless. The child’s world of 
fantasy and wonderment, like the forests of 
our story books, are full of enchantment and 
adventure. Flights of fancy are natural and 
meaningful, and the symbols of this world 
have down-to-earth values, just like the images 
and animals of a Walt Disney cartoon: the 
simple virtues of a good life, or the undesirable 
traits of the bully, the thief, or the glutton. 
There is little inhibition, too, of a social nature, 
when the child plays life-like réles which ape 
the adult world. Prejudices and self-conscious- 
ness which we observe in older people, pare- 
ticularly the ethnocentric attitudes, are 
conspicuously absent in the foreign language 
children’s theatre. 

Let us turn to the plays themselves. The 
following list is an arbitrary division of FLES 
plays according to themes and types: 1) Ani- 
mation, in which the children play the part of 
animals, such as “Chicken Little’; 2) Folklore, 
the dramatization of pageants and historical 
events of American culture, or folktales of 
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national prominence, or Columbus’ discovery 
of America; 3) Patriotic or civic plays that 
stress the melting-pot character of American 
democracy, such as Boy or Girl Scout plays 
which feature international good-will; 4) Re- 
ligious plays, such as the nativity tableaux 
with foreign language Christmas carols; 5) 
Social plays with the boy-meets-girl theme, 
featuring manners and customs; 6) The trav- 
elogue tupe of play, such as a trip to Mexico, 
with a v.vgraphical and cultural itinerary. 

But a perusal of language guides, syllabi, 
work books, etc.,? seems to indicate that all 
the aforementioned types of plays actually fall 
into three linguistic and dramatic categories: 
First, there is the play written by the teacher 
or author of a guide book for purely linguistic 
reasons. The dialogue is pressed to include the 
vocabulary previously introduced. The lan- 
guage is correct and flawless, both grammati- 
cally and syntactically, but it often lacks 
spontaneity, emotion, humor, dramatic effect. 
Secondly, there is the play that combines 
colloquial vigor with the naturalness of the 
foreign atmosphere. The language is that of 
the spoken medium, rather than the bookish 
one, and the dramatic action rests in its 
natural psychological setting. Thirdly, there 
is the play that is a facsimile of nursery 
rhymes and fairy tales, such as “Little Red 
Riding Hood” or “The Three Bears.”’ Because 
this type of story is so well known, translation 
before an American audience is usually un- 
necessary. Prior knowledge of the story is 
often an incentive for children to learn the 
foreign dialogue. Moreover, the so-called 
“guessing games” with dramatic techniques 
might appropriately be mentioned here. For 
example, a child may come before the class 
and state in the foreign language that he 
represents a member of the animal kingdom, 
pausing from time to time to give an additional 
clue, and continuing with pantomime and 
characterization. 

Linguistically, the FL children’s theatre 
provides ideal and varied opportunity for the 
child to learn colloquial idioms and phrases, 
the gold nuggets of any language, in a milieu 
where the language grows organically out of 
the social need. Vocabulary building follows 
the development of dramatic plot, and can 
gradually progress with the development of 
dramatic interest. Exclamations of an emo- 
tional nature, commonly rooted in the sub- 
junctive mood, find their full and natural 
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place in the dramatic order of the skit. Poems, 
proverbs, and songs spring from the spirit of 
the play, adding variety and feeling to the 
dialogue. Thus, our children in the FLES 
program often come to feel the language, and 
experience its social sense before they are asked 
to rationalize grammatical theories or abstrac- 
tions, because the intrinsic experience of the 
FL children’s theatre is a language and culture 
entity itself, needing no continuance to make 
it useful or valuable. It is an enrichment ex- 
perience in itself. Indeed, the FL play is often 
a lesson of life, both foreign and domestic, and 
its greater moments, universal and humane. 
In its best form, it is more than a homogeneous 
linguistic exercise; it is a heterogeneous cul- 
tural enactment which embraces many educa- 
tional disciplines. 

However, dramatization of an FL play 
offers an excellent opportunity to review lan- 
guage forms and vocabulary previously 
studied. On the FL-TV program “Fun to 
Learn about Latin America,’ and in two 
Buffalo, New York, schools, this method was 
used with remarkable success. The teacher 
invited the cast to write the dialogue with 
him, asking the children to bring idioms, 
colloquial phrases, specific vocabulary, with 
them to the FL theatre workshop. The teacher 
and pupils then wrote each part jointly, ac- 
cepting the contributions and suggestions as 
these were approved by the group. The entire 
project, including dialogue writing, staging, 
casting, sound and lighting effects, costuming, 
musical and dance arrangements, scene de- 
signing, and publicity, was developed and 
produced through the joint cooperation of the 
teacher and his pupils. Other teachers were 
called in as consultants, and in this manner, 
the music, art, dance instructors contributed 
to the project. It is noteworthy that the dis- 
cussion between the teacher and the children, 
concerning the foreign language dialogue, 
proved to be very worthwhile because the 
children were given a chance to become more 
articulate about their own contributions and 
to listen to and appreciate the comments and 
criticisms of the other children. Moreover, the 
dialogue is learned in the process of distribut- 
ing the parts, and the child feels from the very 
beginning a sense of pride and satisfaction in 
the diaglogue he contributed. A skillful teacher 
will direct this group in such manner that each 
child will participate to the limit of his 
capabilities. 
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Another dramatic technique is the one 
employed to advantage on FL-TV.‘ On a fif- 
teen- or thirty-minute program, the children 
and teacher discuss the plot of the story and 
repeat most of the important phrases and basic 
vocabulary of the skit. The children recite 
aloud and together, and ask the children at 
home to join them. The action may then be- 
gin, dividing the story into two, three, or more 
scenes. At the end of each scene, the teacher 
may act as a narrator, “recapping” the past 
scene and announcing the next one, thus 
making the play coherent and understandable 
to the English speaking audience. At the end 
of the last scene, the teacher again appears 
and calls the children back to discuss the play 
they have just presented in more detail. This 
method has a bilingual aspect which resolves 
the problem of translation, without sacrificing 
the linguistic or dramatic value of the play. 

String puppets and hand puppets may also 
provide a fascinating approach to teaching 
foreign languages to children. Several ex- 
amples can be mentioned. Miss Helen 
Bingert, 4th grade teacher of School 26, 
Buffalo, New York, originated a delightful 
hand puppet theatre to teach Spanish to her 
children, as a project of the FLES Workshop 
she was pursuing. Each child made his own 
cardboard puppet with the authentic costume 
of the people of the Spanish-American coun- 
tries. The Spanish lesson consisted of a child 
who took her puppet before the class and 
maintained a dialogue with the puppet con- 
cerning social amenities, current events, etc., 
after the class had reviewed a vocabulary 
unit. Of course, every puppet had a Spanish 
name—Paco, Lolita, Pepito, etc. And each 
puppet was suspended on a map, in the front 
of the room, which represented the puppet’s 
native country. This technique was very en- 
tertaining, and provided an excellent medium 
of self expression in the foreign language. 

Further efforts to make the FL children’s 
theatre a sound linguistic and artistic part of 
the FLES program should explore the adapta- 
tion of classic stories and plays to the chil- 
dren’s level. Examples would be “Don 
Quixote,” the “Fables” of La Fontaine, the 
didactic stories “El Conde Lucanor” of Don 
Juan Manuel, Grimm’s “Fairy Tales”, etc. 
World literature and the Holy Bible provide 
a veritable gold mine of themes, anecdotes, 
and proverbs which may be cleverly adapted 
to the FL children’s theatre by an imaginative 
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and resourceful FLES teacher. The children’s 
plays of Jacinto Benavente,® Federico Garecfa 
Lorea, and other modern playwrights, may 
provide new challenge in a field almost totally 
overlooked. 

In conclusion, our FLES program has made 
many promises of a linguistic and cultural 
nature, while we have not documented our 
results with scientific evaluation. The foreign 
language children’s theatre should be cited 
for its intrinsic merits. Not only does it achieve 
the linguistic objectives and the cultural 
values that we often promise the public, but it 
embraces a wholesome philosophy of education 
of greater adaptability to the needs of modern 
education, indeed, in which human respect 
and peaceful life in one world are advanced in 
the make-believe world of our children, which 
is the down-to-earth reality of tomorrow. 


NOTES 


} Revision of a paper presented before the 
Ninth Annual Foreign Language Conference, 
University of Kentucky, April 26, 1956. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ALORDS.—A recent development of inter- 
est to scholars concerned with the study of 
languages is the formation of The American 
Library of Recorded Dialect Studies. The 
Library is an outgrowth of concerns with the 
refinement of methodological techniques in the 
gathering of linguistic data, as well as an 
interest in the problem of increasing the com- 
parability of findings of different investigators 
and in making the raw linguistic material 
readily available to scholars. In addition to 
response from linguists, encouraging interest 
has also appeared from teachers concerned 
with the study of recorded speech samples for 
pedagogical purposes. 

ALORDS is now in operation with a pre- 
liminary edition of a basic interview proce- 
dure, A Pictorial Linguistic Interview Manual, 
and the establishment of the administrative 
and physical machinery necessary to accept, 
store, duplicate and exchange, tape-recorded 
interviews in any language or dialect that con- 
tributors are interested in submitting. Tape 
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? Fortunately, the excellent syllabi and work 
books of Margit MacRae and the teachers of 
the San Diego, California, Public Schools, the 
earlier and revised edition of Agnes Brady’s 
book (the first of its kind in the field), the 
exemplary Los Angeles Guide to Spanish In- 
struction in the grades, the Washington, D.C. 
Guide to Spanish in the Grades, the guide to 
the FL-TV program ‘The Magic Serape’’ 
KQED-TV, San Francisco, (Prof. Karl 
Schevill and others), ete., contain dramatic 
skits and elements which are highly compli- 
mentary. 

“Fun to Learn about Latin America’”’ was an 
FL-TV program, presented over WBEN-TV, 
Buffalo, New York, from December 1952 to 
June, 1955. See Hispania, August 1953, ‘‘Fun 
to Learn about Latin America’’. For further 
information on FL-TV, consult The Modern 
Language Journal for the Modern Language 
Association FL-TV Conference, June, 1954, 
or write to the Modern Language Association. 
‘ This technique was used repeatedly on ‘“‘Fun 
to Learn about Latin America.” 

5 El principe que todo lo aprendié en los libros, 
by Jacinto Benavente, was written for children. 
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recordings sent to ALORDS, will be copied 
for the Library’s files, and the original re- 
turned to the contributor, who will then be 
entitled to receive, at no cost, an equivalent 
amount of recorded tape, selected from the 
soon-to-be-published catalog. Recorded tapes 
will also be made available to scholars on a 
loan or purchase basis. As a scholarly, non- 
profit organization, ALORDS is financed by 
the membership fees of individual scholars, 
and the larger contributions of Universities 
and other institutions. Our Contributing Uni- 
versity Members to date, include: American 
U.; Colgate U.; Cornell U.; Georgetown U.; 
U. of Massachusetts; U. of Michigan; Ohio 
State; Pennsylvania State; Stanford U.; and 
Western Reserve. 

Further information may be had by writing 
to Professor Stanley M. Sapon, Director of 
The American Library of Recorded Dialect 
Studies, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 
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Language labs.—The FL Program is prepar- 
ing to make a national survey of language 
laboratories. The U. 8. Office of Education 
will publish the results in a special bulletin. 
If there is a language lab at your institution 
(college, university, or high school), please 
send a postal card with the name and address of 
the person to receive the FL Program question- 
naire to Kenneth Mildenberger, MLA, 6 
Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 


Eighth Congreso of the IILI—The eighth 
biennial meeting of the Instituto Internacional 
de Literatura Iberoamericana was held at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico on 28-31 August, 1957. 
According to Prof. Theodore Andersson, who 
represented the Modern Language Association 
at the conference, the congress was a notable 
success. It was attended by some 65 leading 
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scholars and creative writers from Latin Amer- 
erica and a number of foreign countries. Prof. 
Andrés Iduarte (Columbia Univ.) was elected 
as new President of the Institute and Prof. 
Marshall R. Nason (Univ. of New Mexico) 
was reelected to the post of Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. It was decided that the next 
meeting of the group would take place in 1959, 
at Columbia and Rutgers Universities, and 
would be sponsored by these two institutions. 


AATSP Chapter Guide—A preliminary 
edition of a Guide for organizing chapters of 
our association has been prepared by Prof. 
J. Chalmers Herman, National Chapter Ad- 
viser, and may be obtained from him. Address 
requests to Prof. Herman at East Central 
State College, Ada, Okla. 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser * 


DALLAS BECKONS 


Dallas, Texas, and, in fact, the whole south- 
west holds out a most cordial welcome to all 
members of the Association to the annual 
meeting to be held in Dallas in 1957. Of course, 
of particular interest to readers of this column, 
is the annual Chapter Breakfast to be held 
Saturday, December 28 at 8 o’clock in the 
Statler Hilton Hotel. It is hoped that, in addi- 
tion to the regular delegates and other mem- 
bers from Chapters all over the country and in 
Canada, an especially large number of mem- 
bers from the southwest will attend the 
breakfast. The selection of Dallas as the meet- 
ing site for 1957 was made on the basis of the 
many chapters in Texas and in the surround- 
ing states and anything less than a wholesale 
turnout of chapter members for the Breakfast 
will be a definite disappointment. Already 
some chapters have idicated that they will 
attend en masse. In December of 1956 Dr. 
John Dowling of the Llano Estacado Chapter 
promised that his group would do just that. 

* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


The example of that Chapter could well serve 
as a model for others in this section of the 
country. Dean Jerome A. Moore, the General 
Chairman of the 1957 meeting, has promised 
a typical Texas welcome to everybody and 
has given assurances that this visit to Dallas 
will long be remembered by all who attend. 
See you in Dallas at the Breakfast on De- 
cember 28! 
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Puerto Rico was prominent in the CHI- 
CAGO AREA CHAPTER activities of 1956- 
57, with delightful exchange teachers from 
Puerto Rico as guest speakers at the October 
luncheon, singing Puerto Rican aguinaldos at 
the Christmas dinner party at Mexico Lindo 
Restaurant, and gallantly taking on the direc- 
tion of the third act of the Seventh Annual 
Pan American Fiesta at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Thorne Hall. “Gracias profundas” to 
Fanny Cacho, who exchanged with Stella 
Dubow, at Tuley H. 8., to Helga Berlengeri, 
who exchanged with Frances Curtis at South 
Shore H. S., and to Carmen Parilla who 
changed places with Vivian Kle at Carver 
H. 8. 
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A surprise Puerto Rican climax came in the 
spring when Miss Stella Dubow, just returned 
from Puerto Rico, announced her resignation 
from the Chicago high schools to go back to 
her island in the sun to teach English at the 
University of Puerto Rico. Chicago will miss 
Stella Dubow, founder of the Pan American 
Fiestas at Thorne Hall, and dynamic mover 
of many fine activities for the good of language 
teaching in Chicago during her years on the 
board and as president of the Chicago Area 
Chapter. 

An unusually large number of teachers 
assisted in all of the activities of 1956-57, and 
their cooperation was sincerely appreciated. 
Frank Naccarato, treasurer, reports that the 
1957 Fiesta had a bigger ticket sale than any 
previous year, which speaks well for the cu- 
mulative effects of seven years of effort. 
Certainly all were grateful for the picture 
spreads in the Chicago Tribune and the ad- 
vance publicity in all the newspapers, for the 
announcements over radio and Hi-Fi, and for 
television appearances of Fiesta performers on 
talent shows long after the Fiesta itself. Very 
special appreciation is due Estrid Miller of 
Leyden Township High School for her untiring 
follow-through on all details of direction, 
scenery, costuming and publicity, and to 
La Nelle Siegel of Rich Township High School 
for equally skillful leadership. Miss Miller 
directed and Miss Siegel played a stellar role 
in last year’s unusually artistic Fiesta pro- 
gram, “Don Juan en el Carnaval,” in which 
several teachers took over the heavier Spanish- 
speaking roles to stimulate student perform- 
ance that was excellent. This year again Miss 
Miller and Miss Siegel worked out the all- 
Spanish introductions and spoken sequences 
of “Canto a América,” the 1957 production. 
Miss Miller again brought Leyden Township 
H. 8.’s fine concert band for the overture and 
presented the first act of “Preludio Incaico,” 
a beautifully conceived song and dance pag- 
eant with authentic costumes and scenery. 

For the second act, “Intermedio Espafiol,” 
Miss Siegel worked out a humorous song-and- 
dance skit with conquistadores and gitanillas 
in 16th century Sevilla speaking so well and 
naturally that it was hard to believe that some 
of the main actors were first and second 
semester Spanish students. 

The third act, “Tertulia en Chicago,” 
directed by Fanny Cacho and Helga Berlen- 
geri of Puerto Rico, presented a potpourri of 
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mambo, rhumba, tango, cha-cha, and Carib- 
bean rhythms climaxed by the folkloric “Seis 
Bombeao” of Puerto Rico. This year the social 
dance alter the Fiesta was sponsored by the 
Spanish Clubs of Chicago Public High Schools, 
with prizes presented to the schools selling the 
most tickets. Refreshments were taken care of 
by students of Lane Technical High School, 
under the sponsorship of Mary McBee of 
Lane. Dance music was provided by the 
“Combo Hi-Fi’s” of Sullivan High School, 
who had participated in the stage program 
and whose playing seemed to be enjoyed as 
much as that of professional orchestras hired 
in previous years. At any rate, they meant a 
lesser expenditure from the exchequer with 
no complaints and perhaps a freer conviviality 
among Spanish students, native Latins, and 
orchestra. As District Superintendent Peter 
Ritzma expressed it, “The presentation will, 
I am sure, do much to strengthen Latin 
American relationships and to develop a spirit 
of tolerance and understanding among those 
who were on the stage, in the audience, and 
on the social dance-floor afterwards.” 

The Workshop on February 16 in the Board 
Room of the Board of Education, under the 
direction of the vice-president, Dr. George 
McSpadden of the Univ. of Chicago, turned 
out to be a highly practical discussion of 
techniques for implementing oral Spanish in 
the classroom. Dr. Walter Kaulfers of the 
Univ. of Illinois started the discussion and 
answered the questions brought out in the 
“buzz sessions” into which the audience was 
divided. Textbook publishers attended, in 
answer to a special invitation, and they 
promise to be of more assistance at future 
workshops. 

Chicago Area Chapter did not enter the 
National Scholarship Contest of AATSP in 
1957 due to some technicalities which happily 
have been ironed out to insure entry without 
difficulties in 1958. 

Officers elected by the Chicago Area Chap- 
ter to serve in 1957-58 are: President, Violet 
Bergquist of Evanston Township H. S.; Vice 
President, Dr. Luis Rasera of Wheaton Col- 
lege; Recording Secretary, Dr. Lydia Holm of 
Glenbrook H. 8.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Rita McGuane of Oak Park H. 8.; Treasurer, 
Frank Naccarato of Morton Township H. 8. 
and Junior College, with Guy Phillips of 
Morton elected for 1958-59 and to serve as 
understudy to this year’s treasurer. 
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The spring meeting of the SAN DIEGO 
Chapter took place on Saturday, May 4, in 
the House of Hospitality where twenty-four 
members and guests met for luncheon. The 
possibility of holding the next meeting in the 
evening, in order to try to draw out more of 
the membership, was discussed. It was decided 
that the officers would appoint a committee to 
try to promote membership. It was suggested 
and accepted by the group that a project for 
next year would be the sponsoring of a Joint 
Language Day. The guest speaker, Prof. E. 
Trujillo-Gémez, spoke most eloquently on four 
Latin American poets: Amado Nervo, Julio 
Flores, José Santos Chocano, and Gabriela 
Mistral. Representative poems were dramat- 
ically recited by the beautiful Sefiorita Terdn. 

Dr. J. Chalmers Herman, National Chapter 
Adviser temporarily at San Diego State Col- 
lege, lauded the program in Spanish at the 
secondary level which he said had no doubt 
inspired large numbers of students to continue 
the study of Spanish at San Diego State 
College. He also praised the activity of the 
local chapter, and the work of its president, 
Mrs. Margit Mac Rae. 

The first meeting of the MICHIGAN 
Chapter for the present academic year was 
held in May at the Univ. of Michigan. The 
officers for 1957-58 are: President, Dr. Stanley 
Howell, Michigan State U.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
Gordon Farrell, Cooke School; Corr. Sec.- 
Treas., Dr. Jeanette Fried, Henry Ford High 
School; Secretary, Mr. Donald Yates, U. of 
Mich. The speaker was Dr. Enrique Anderson 
Imbert, professor of Spanish, Univ. of Michi- 
gan. His subject was “La critica literaria.” 
A short business meeting preceded. 

The officers for 1957-58 were elected at 
Phillips Academy on Saturday, March 30, for 
the NEW ENGLAND Chapter. They are as 
follows: President, Miss Mildred C. Thelen, 
English High School, Lynn, Mass.; Vice- 
President, Sister Margaret Poline, SND, Em- 
manuel College, Boston, Mass.; Secretary, 
Mr. James Couch, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; Treasurer, Mrs. Vesta Coon, Perkins 
School for the Blind, Spanish Dept., Water- 
town, Mass. Board of Directors: Miss Blanche 
Depuy, Wellesley College; Miss Katherine 
Barr, Boston Teachers College; Miss Mary 
Stavrinos, Roslindale High School; Miss 
Mabel Pratt, Quincy High School; Mr. Paul 
Hennessey, Belmont High School; Mr. James 
Harvey, Medford High School; and Mr. 
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Edward Powers, Boston Technical High 
School. 

EL CAPITULO NEOYORQUINO ha 
celebrado regularmente sus reuniones mensua- 
les durante los meses de febrero a marzo. La 
velada del 8 de febrero estuvo dedicada a 
ofrecer una visién ilustrada de Espafia a 
través de cinco ciudades representativas: 
Santiago de Compostela, Salamanca, Segovia, 
Toledo y Granada. Magnfficas transparencias 
en color de la coleccién de la Srta. Kileen 
Doyle de St. Vincent’s College fueron amplia- 
mente comentadas por el presidente del 
capitulo, Prof. Emilio Gonzalez Lépez de 
Hunter College, quien expuso una interpre- 
tacién original y poética, si bien asentada en 
vasta informacién histérica, de la fisonomfa y 
significaci6n de estas cinco ciudades, que 
representan distintas regiones de la Penfnsula 
y aspectos diversos de su pasado. 

El 8 de marzo los socios del capftulo reali- 
zaron también un viaje imaginario al Brasil, 
guiados esta vez por la Srta. Marfa Isabel 
Abreu, profesora brasileiia que actualmente 
se halla en los Estados Unidos como invitada 
del gobierno de este pafs. Tanto la belleza de 
las vistas proyectadas, como la riqueza in- 
formativa, amenidad y gracia con que fueron 
comentadas encantaron a la concurrencia. 
La conferenciante fué presentada por el Dr. 
Raymond Sayers de Columbia University, 
empleando ambos exclusivamente la lengua 
portuguesa, como es costumbre establecida 
en las veladas luso-brasilefias del Capftulo. 

La reunién del 12 de abril fué dedicada a 
dilucidar algunos de los problemas que se 
plantean en la prdctica de la ensefianza del 
espanol. Constituyeron la mesa directiva los 
profesores Emilio Gonzdlez Lépez, José 
Martel, Louis Gonzdlez y Bernard Bernstein. 
Abrié el acto el Prof. Gonzdlez Lépez anun- 
ciando que un debate general seguirfa a las 
consideraciones de los miembros de la mesa 
directiva sobre cuestiones determinadas. 
Tomé seguidamente la palabra el Prof. 
Martel, quien disert6 sobre los términos 
e imdgenes usados en las comparaciones 
espafiolas, contrasténdolas con expresiones 
inglesas equivalentes y mostrando como se 
manifiesta en unas y otras el diferente espfritu 
de ambas lenguas. El] Sr. Gonzdlez historié 
las orientaciones diversas que se han dado 
en el pasado a algunos aspectos de la pedagogia 
lingiifstica e insistié en que el énfasis que se 
ponfa en el estudio tedérico de las reglas 
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gramaticales se ha desplazado acertadamente 
hacia la prdctica de la lengua hablada. El 
Sr. Bernstein analizé6 criticamente la manera 
usual de abordar en la ensefianza del espafiol 
dos etapas que suelen resultar diffciles—el 
uso de los verbos ser y estar y el de los tiempos 
pretérito e imperfecto—y propuso nuevos 
modos de enfocar ambas cuestiones. Estas 
breves disertaciones despertaron vivo interés 
entre la concurrencia, terminando la velada 
con un animado intercambio de opiniones y 
puntos de vista. 

En la dltima reunién del afio académico, 
celebrada el 17 de mayo, la conferencia estuvo 
a eargo del distinguido critico de arte Prof. 
Eugenio Granel de la Universidad de Puerto 
Rico. Después de unas palabras de pre- 
sentacién por el Prof. Gonzdlez Lépez, el 
Prof. Granel desarroll6 el tema ‘“Signifi- 
cacién y simbolismo del cuadro Guernica de 
Picasso.”’ En el curso de la disertacién, fueron 
analizados con gran perspicacia los temas y la 
técnica de esta obra y sefialado el lugar que 
ocupa en la trayectoria artistica de Picasso 
y en la evolucién general del arte pictérico. 
Los socios presentes aplaudieron y felicitaron 
efusivamente al Prof. Granel por tan in- 
teresante conferencia. 

The following officers have been elected for 
the academic year of 1957-58: Presidente— 
Emilio Gonzdlez Lépez, Hunter College; 
ler Vicepresidente—Bernard Berntsein, M. 
Van Buren High School; 20 Vicepresidente— 
Alejandro Arratia, The City College; Secre- 
taria de Actas--Maria Soledad Carrasco, 
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The City College; Secretario Corresponasal— 
Chester Stratton, Evander Childs High School; 
Tesorero—Meyer Friedman, Walton High 
School. 

On Saturday, April 6, 1957, the baby of 
AATSP, the LONG BEACH Chapter, met 
with nine members present. After luncheon, 
these officers were chosen for the coming year: 
President, Mrs. Helen Francis; Vice Pres., 
Mr. Joseph Contreras; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mr. Carl Dellaccio; Mrs. Nancy Name 
will serve again as Secy.-Treasurer. The con- 
stitution was accepted. There was a discussion 
of the AATSP contest and of a name for the 
chapter. 

The SOUTH CAROLINA Chapter, which 
was just organized last spring, continues to 
grow in number and in inspirational activity. 
Its latest, activity, reported by the Chapter’s 
very energetic secretary, George C. 8. Adams, 
was a fall meeting appropriately held on 
October 12 at which Luis Leal of Emory 
Univ. was the guest speaker. The meeting was 
held in Columbia, 8. C. 

The spring meeting of the SOUTH- 
EASTERN FLORIDA Chapter was held 
March 19, 1957, at 6:30 p.m. The meeting 
took place at Don Julio’s Restaurant, Miami. 
Dr. Julio Plaut, Pedagogical Institute of the 
Univ. of Chile, addressed the members on the 
auditive method of teaching foreign languages. 
Dr. Plaut is the originator of the auditive 
method. Students of Coral Gables High School 
entertained the group with Spanish dances 
and songs. 


Conducted by Irvine P. Rotusperc* 


Teatro Hispanoamericano. Hymen Alpern and 
José Martel, eds. New York: The Odyssey 
Press, 1956. xviii-412 p. 

The recent surge of interest in the theater of 
Latin America has occasioned the publication 
of several serious full-length critical studies 
during the past year. Now, Profs. Alpern and 
Martel, feeling the need for an anthology, have 
edited a collection of plays for the 19th and 


* Publishers and authors are requested fto 
send books for review to Prof. Irving P. Roth- 
ae Review Editor, Univ. of Connecticut, 

torrs. 


20th centuries. The volume includes six plays, 
accompanied by comments on each author, a 
“Breve resefia del teatro hispanoamericano”’, 
a “Bibliografia selecta”, and a listing of those 
authors from each Spanish American nation 
considered most important by the editors. 
There is also the usual equipment of footnotes, 
vocabulary and student projects based on the 
plays. These latter sections are quite satis- 
factory; misprints and omissions are very 
rare: “culeca” for “clueca”, p. 264. By and 
large, these sections are a model for textbooks, 
although this reviewer is inclined to question 
the use of the term “colloquial” as applied to 
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“ustedes” when used for the plural of “ti’’. 
This seems eminently misleading when applied 
to Latin America. 

Unfortunately, it is in the body of the 
volume that the editors come a serious cropper. 
The nature of the objection can best be 
summed up by this reviewer’s conviction that 
a person of taste, whether student or teacher, 
who first meets the Spanish American theater 
in this volume, will receive a distorted picture 
of it, and may well wish to avoid it in future. 
The six plays chosen do not seem to be repre- 
sentative of anything in particular, including 
dramatic excellence. Certainly, they do not 
constitute a valid anthology of the modern 
period. They are Arturo Alsina’s La marca de 
fuego, Florencio Sanchez’ Los derechos de la 
salud, Samuel Eichelbaum’s Divorcio nupcial, 
Armando Moock’s La serpiente, Ricardo 
Rojas’ Ollantay, and Manuel Ascensio Segura’s 
Na Catita. The dates of the plays range from 
1856 to 1941. 

Not only are these not the best plays which 
could have been chosen; in several instances 
they are inferior to other works by the same 
authors. Eichelbaum’s Un tal Servando Gémez 
is, for this reviewer, at least, much superior to 
Divorcio nupcial. It is also somewhat strange 
that the editors should have made the follow- 
ing comment: “Después de la muerte de 
Florencio Sanchez, es indudable que Samuel 
Eichelbaum ha heredado el cetro de la litera- 
tura dramdtica argentina. Es mds, la critica 
le concede undnimemente el puesto de figura 
preeminente entre los dramaturgos jévenes del 
mundo hispdnico.” (p. 76) Aside from the 
editors’ somewhat gratuitous conferral of such 
standing—if Eichelbaum is capable of good 
plays, he is also capable of decidedly inferior 
ones—by no stretch of the imagination is this 
sesentén a “dramaturgo joven’. More serious 
is the inclusion of Sdnchez’ Los derechos de la 
salud, which, as the editors admit, is far in- 
ferior to Barranca abajo and other of his work. 
The editors explain this choice on the grounds 
that the others “. . . no son las mds apropiadas 
para el estudio del espafiol porque los persona- 
jes emplean palabras, giros y formas que . . . se 
apartan del espafiol normal.” (34) At this 
juncture, one is constrained to question the 
inclusion of Na Catita; certainly, one cannot 
expect students to learn to speak in comic 
esdrijulos or 19th century limefio slang. 

Others of the plays are badly outdated: 
witness Alsina’s La marca de fuego, a study of 
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alcoholism in which motivations are com- 
pletely ignored and noble sentiments abound. 
The dramatic orientation is ludicrous, and the 
final scenes downright bad. Others of the plays 
simply do not pass muster as good theater 
today. Admittedly, the problems of compiling 
a reader or anthology are many and complex, 
but surely a more representative and in- 
trinsically better selection could have been 
made. 

Upon scrutinizing the critical material, one 
begins to suspect that the deficiencies of this 
volume may be due to only partial acquaint- 
ance with the field. The “Breve historia del 
teatro hispanoamericano” is as adequate as 
can be expected of a two page resumé; under 
the circumstances, the editors have done 
admirably. Unfortunately, the analyses of 
individual areas are little short of chaotic. 
Playwrights of minor importance are included, 
to the exclusion of others of greater signifi- 
cance. Such omissions cannot be justified by 
the editor’s remarks concerning the “lamen- 
table laconismo” imposed by lack of space. 
Examples are the selection for Argentina and 
Uruguay, which are quite rightly treated to- 
gether: Labardén’s one surviving act of Sirtpo 
is mentioned, but Ernesto Herrera and Con- 
rado Nalé Roxlo are omitted. Other notable 
omissions in other areas are Villaurrutia, Diaz 
Dfaz, Arrivi, Belaval, to mention only a few. 
The felony is compounded in the case of 
México, which is represented by Usigli, José 
Joaquin Gamboa, Sor Juana, Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, and Aurelio Hidalgo, whose chief 
claim to fame seems to be that “Su obra 
maestra Nuestras mujeres fué premiada en la 
Exposicién Iberoamericana de Sevilla (1929).”’ 
A strange representative selection, indeed. 

The editors have refrained from committing 
themselves as to exactly what they intended. 
From the general presentation and the se- 
lection of plays, it would seem that they have 
intended their work to be an anthology of the 
modern period. In such case, why is the young- 
est author included 59, when it is precisely the 
younger men who are forging a vital theater in 
Latin America? Of the 34 playwrights men- 
tioned in the “Breve resefia,” the youngest 
was born in 1905; he is one of the two men- 
tioned in the entire volume, born in this 
century. Where are the the René Marqués’, 
the Andrés Terbays, the Hector Mendozas, 
the Carlos Gorostizas, the Solérzanos and the 
rest? Surely, the editors should have given 
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some hint that the theater in Spanish America 
is only now beginning to achieve maturity, 
and that it is doing so in the hands of a gener- 
ation possessed of both ability and technical 
competence, qualities which are all too fre- 
quently missing in the plays included here. No 
cause is served by ignoring the young and 
emphasizing the old, when the old, as in this 
case, is @ poor second. 

Some final comments must be made in re- 
gard to the bibliography. First, periodical 
articles are given without volume, page or 
number references. Second, and much more 
grievous, witness the following entry: ‘Hanke, 
Lewis (ed.) Handbook of Latin American 
Studies. 5 vols. Cambridge, 1935-1940.” This 
is the complete entry as it appears on page 
xviii. What of volumes 6 through 19, which are 
available in any university library? This is a 
disservice to the student, and reflects the half- 
knowledge visible throughout this vohime. 
Rutgers Univ. Frank Davuster 


Mauwo, Jeréntmo, Espafia: Stintesis de su 
civilizacién. New York: Scribner’s, 1957. 
xvi, 304 pp. Photographs. Maps. $3.95. 
This is a sober, thorough, objective analysis 

of the history of Spain: sociological, cultural, 

political, literary, artistic, in 29 chapters that 
range from prehistory to contemporary history 
and culture. An idea of the proportions of the 
book may be had from the fact that “El siglo 

XVI” is Chapter XV, p. 117, half-way through 

the 234 pages of text. 

Jerénimo Mallo is a Spaniard in exile, but 
nothing in his description of Spanish history 
up to the Franco period would give any indi- 
cation of this fact. His chapters on Spain from 
prehistory up to the twentieth century are so 
objective and so filled with facts that they will 
arouse no protests except possibly those of 
students who seek more color in Spanish 
history than the author has chosen to supply. 

The book takes on warmth and emotion 
only when the author describes the tragic 
exile of the Sephardic Jews in 1492 and the 
betrayal of Spain by Franco, Hitler, and 
Mussolini in 1936. 

Each chapter is followed by a cuestionario 
and by two topics for composition or conversa- 
tion. There is a Spanish-English end vocabu- 
lary and an index. The photographs are numer- 
ous and excellent. 

We recommend this book to any teacher 
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seeking a short and factual history of Spanish 
politics, culture, and history. 
The Choate School Donatp D. 


GicovaTe, Bernarp, Julio Herrera y Reissig 
and the Symbolists. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1957. vi, 106 pp. $2.00. 

Incarnating on the one hand the extreme of 
certain modernista tendencies, yet being in 
other ways the forerunner of a later style, 
Julio Herrera y Reissig stands in the front 
rank of Spanish-American poets for his origi- 
nality, profundity, and influence on later 
writers. It is often no easy task, however, to 
comprehend him fully. This present study is an 
important contribution in that direction. In 
the intellectualization of his inspiration, 
Herrera y Reissig foreshadows the abstraction 
of later poets, yet the sensuality which is a 
prime modernista characteristic is still very 
present in his work. A forest, for example, is 
much more than its physical self—it is also a 
state of the soul. Besides that it is impreg- 
nated with emotion. Witness the final tercet of 
Alba triste (from Los maitines de la noche): 


Wagneriaba en el aire una corneja, 
Y la selva sintié en aquel instante 
Una infinita colisién compleja. 


-For this reviewer, the enduring fascination of 


Herrera y Reissig is due to his.unique manner 
of intellectualizing the sensual. 

Prof. Gicovate’s book is a study of Herrera y 
Reissig’s poetic technique. There is an intro- 
ductory chapter on modernismo in general and 
its relation to French poetry. Then a chapter 
on the specific influences of Rubén Dario, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé, and Albert 
Samain casts light on the formation and early 
development of the Uruguayan poet. The rest 
of the book is an analysis of the poet’s style 
after he developed his own highly individual 
manner, It clarifies many things in the work 
of this important and often puzzling literary 
figure. It is therefore warmly recommended to 
the attention of all those who teach courses in 
Spanish-American literature. 

A great many critics have in the past found 
much to say about Herrera y Reissig. He has 
now been dead for forty-seven years, but his 
work seems as alive as ever. It seems likely 
that it will continue to be studied. How splen- 
did and useful it would be, therefore, if Prof. 
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Gicovate would go on and publish a true 
critical edition of his works. 

This reviewer has for years been struck with 
the strange parallels that seem to exist be- 
tween Jules Laforgue and Julio Herrera y 
Reissig. Both were Uruguayan by accident of 
birth (fifteen years apart); the lives of both 
were tragically cut short. More importantly, 
an obsessive search for originality and indi- 
viduality dominated them both. Perhaps 
there is no direct influence; Dr. Gicovate 
neither mentions nor discusses any, probably 
for excellent reasons. Many comments about 
one of them, nevertheless, apply curiously 
well to the other. For example the French 
critic Emile Henriot’s summing up of Laforgue 
seems to be an almost perfect comment on 
Herrera y Reissig also: “Ce jeune mort d’il y 
a cinquante ans reste encore notre contem- 
porain—et il est déja un de nos classiques.” 
Union College Cuartes D. WaTLanp 


Mezzacappa, Antonio L.: Elementary Span- 
ish. New York: Crowell, 1957. xii, 306 pp. 
$3.50. 

Perhaps it is only fair that a reviewer 
should clearly state his own bias at the outset. 
Mine is as follows: (1) there are too many 
elementary and intermediate Spanish gram- 
mars published each year, causing regrettable 
social waste; (2) no grammar should be pub- 
lished which is not securely based either on the 
findings of current linguistic science or at least 
on a radically new method of presentation; 
(3) most grammars do not meet these con- 
ditions, bus are simply large portions of tra- 
ditional lore seasoned with varying amounts of 
personal whimsey. The present text seems to 
be no exception. Therefore I cannot commend 
it, given my bias, much as I would like to pay 
tribute to the labor, devotion and occasional 
flashes of insight which go into the making of 
such a book. 

Elementary Spanish consists of twenty- 
seven lessons, four review lessons, two vocabu- 
laries, an appendix, a glossary of grammatical 
terms and an index. The appendix, besides 
giving regular and irregular verbs, includes 
the names of the letters of the alphabet and a 
useful list entitled “Verbs followed by the de- 
pendent infinitive.” 

Each lesson contains sections of grammati- 
cal explanation accompanied by examples, a 
vocabulary of about fifty words, a reading 
passage and exercises of the usual types. The 
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general plan, then, is perfectly traditional. The 
author in his preface points out the following 
features: definitions of terms and comparison 
of Spanish with English syntax; full gram- 
matical explanations: treatment of “each 
topic” in one place where possible; early 
presentation of the subjunctive; and full dis- 
cussion of sequence of tenses. Thus the claims, - 
too, are largely standard and call for little 
comment. It is on matters of detail, then, that 
we must base any judgment. 

Mezzacappa gives a number of historical 
explanations of grammatical features. There 
are those who say this is irrelevant in an 
elementary textbook, because our aim is 
knowledge of the language and not about the 
language, and because the genesis of a feature 
is no part of the description of it. Here I side 
with Mezzacappa, for two reasons: (1) learning 
about language is emphatically one of the im- 
portant reasons for studying a foreign language 
in a college course; and (2) anything which 
makes a grammatical rule or pattern more 
acceptable or more easily remembered by the 
student is pertinent. However, historical ex- 
planations (like all others) should be framed to 
suit the audience. Can we expect a student 
who probably knows no Latin and certainly 
knows nothing of historical phonetic change to 
accept as meaningful the statement that ili 
“became se” (p. 54)? Or again: the origin of 
the Spanish future tense is interesting and the 
parallel with certain English periphrastic con- 
structions is enlightening; but it is certainly 
not accurate to say of the future in English 
that it is generally expressed by shall and will, 
but “colloquially it is occasionally rendered by 
to have to (We have to speak)” (p. 117). 

It is true that American students are gener- 
ally “untrained in grammar and in the analysis 
of thought” (p. v), but it is doubtful that some 
of the traditional definitions of grammatical 
terms can help. “A noun is the name of a 
person, place or thing,” says p. 12. An analyti- 
cal college student would soon discover that 
the definition won’t hold water. Would an un- 
analytical one be helped by it? A preposition 
is defined (p. 14) as a word which “shows the 
relation of its object to some other word in the 
phrase, clause or sentence.” Could such a 
statement be of use to anyone? 

Complete and insightful explanations may 
be helpful. But Mezzacappa’s most original 
contributions too often mislead. For example, 
p. 56 explains the “personal a” on the basis of 
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the ambiguities which may arise in poetic 
language, with its inversions. This gives rise to 
the false notion that the Spanish speaker 
chooses to use a only or especially when his 
language is “poetic.” 

Such criticisms are typical of what could be 
made on almost every lesson of the book. An 
exhaustive list of what seem to be serious 
errors of fact or of presentation would fill 
many pages. 

The treatment of pronunciation I save 
until last, and mention only as a painful duty. 
If it had been relegated to an appendix, or an 
introduction, one might simply hope users 
would ignore it. But the first two lessons are 
devoted exclusively to pronunciation, and 
have a very high concentration of statements 
that are either not so or else are badly formu- 
lated. The following examples will serve as 
demonstrations: 

1. “e is pronounced @ (as in made) in all 
open syllables” (p. 1). Since this is the pro- 
nunciation of the Spanish diphthong ei (we are 
dealing with approximations, of course), and 
not of e, our efforts ought to be directed 
vigorously against any such pronunciation. 

2. “e” is pronounced @ (as in let) in all 
closed syllables . . .”’ (p. 1). This is not true (as 
a glance at a standard Spanish phonetics 
treatise will verify) in syllables closed by d, m, 
n, s or 2. Eight of the eleven examples given, 
therefore, are erroneous: they should have the 
close e. 

In any case, since there is no phonemic 
distinction between open and close e (as there 
is in French and Italian for example), the 
distinction in Spanish is one of the “fine 
points” that have no place in an elementary 
book; beside it, the difference between Spanish 
e and English 4 is colossal. 

3. o is described as open in closed syllables, 
contiguous to rr and in the 3rd sing. preterites: 
hablé, vivid ete. (p. 2). This last is good 
Italian, but what does it have to do with 
Spanish? 

4. o is given as close in the word ahora 
(p. 2). Not true. 

5. The section on diphthongs (pp. 2-3) con- 
tains the most impressive misstatements. “ia 
(ya) = yi as in young...ua (hua)= wii as 
in one.” With the greatest charity in the world, 
one still has to say that anyone capable of 
writing those equations is incapable of hearing 
Spanish sounds or English sounds or both. 
More understandable, if Mr. Mezzacappa has 
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not traveled outside of New England, is the 
statement that “io (yo)... yo as in yonder, in 
closed syllables. This resembles the truth in 
New England, but in few other parts of the 
United States, since 6 in General American has 
a sound which could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be heard as similar to Spanish o. 
Similarly, “uai = wi as in why” is true for 
some dialects of English, but those (probably a 
majority of Americans) who distinguish be- 
tween w and wh will be either deceived or 
puzzled by Mezzacappa. 

6. Page 5 makes a curious distinction in 
treatment between c (before e and 7) and z (in 
American Spanish), and neither is described in 
the same way as s. 

6. Spanish r and rr are described obviously 
by someone who is not familiar with American 
English r. Spanish r is described as equal to 
the r in run, and rr to the rr in arrival. There 
being practically no resemblance whatever in 
either case, what can one comment except 
“(sic)”? 

7. Page 7 gives a remarkable statement 
about “‘restrengthened consonants’’, of which 
Spanish is said to have two: rr and nn. The 
latter is correctly described; but the error is in 
grouping the two together at all, since nn is a 
succession of two phonemes each identifiable 
as n, while rr is a single phoneme, completely 
distinct from r, and not particularly “strong” 
in pronunciation. 

One last criticism of a different kind seems 
in order. All of us, I am sure, are guilty at 
times of the very errors that so disturb us in 
our students. But is it excusable for a college 
text to appear, in which the word “infer’’ is 
misused at least twice for “imply”? (Pp. 93 
and 109.) 

Clark University J. Ricwarp 
La cultura y la literatura iberoamericanas 

(Memoria del Séptimo Congreso del Insti- 

tuto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 

americana). México and Berkeley: Edi- 
ciones De Andrea and Univ. of California 

Press, 1957. 236 pp. Paper. $2.60. Cloth. 

$3.50. 

This Memoria (published as No. 16 in the 
“Coleccién Studium’’) contains the studies 
read at the seventh meeting of the ITLI held 
at Berkeley, Aug. 29-31, 1955. As in the case 
of the six previous Memorias, the book will 
become indispensable to all students of His- 
panic American culture. Adding notably to 
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ts value in this respect will be the section of 
four articles on Brazilian themes (pp. 197- 
236), a greater number than has been pub- 
lished in any previous Memoria. 

Luis Monguié contributes the “Advertencia 
preliminar,” Arturo Torres Rioseco sets the 
central topic of the meeting in his general 
introduction, “El tema de la cultura,” and 
there follow 20 papers arranged in chronologi- 
cal order according to the subjects dealt with. 
The longest study is that of Enrique Anderson- 
Imbert (‘La originalidad del Tabaré, pp. 
33-56), the shortest that of Bernardo Gicovate 
(“El signo de la cultura en la poesia hispano- 
americana,” pp. 117-122), and the average 
length is 8 or 9 pages. Within the general 
frame established by the meeting: Ibero- 
american culture as seen in its literature, there 
is a great variety in the themes studied in the 
papers, and the approaches of the authors are 
often different and sometimes divergent in 
their premises or conclusions. Given the differ- 
ences in the social, political, and intellectual 
life of the Iberoamerican countries this, of 
course, is as it should be. Thus a paper on 
José Carlos Maridtegui’s contributions to 
culture in Peru shares the stage with topics as 
dissimilar as Modernism seen as “cultural 
evasion” or Diaz Mirén’s literary art. In this 
way the cultural mosaic of these countries as 
manifested in their literature is reflected 
clearly. 

On the balance, despite a few hurried or 
somewhat superficial contributions, the 
Memoria is a well-documented, mature aporta- 
cién to cultural understanding and certainly 
justifies the remark of Arturo Torres Rioseco 
that “‘nuestro Instituto ha salido ya de la 
regién nebulosa de su infancia.’”’ The same 
commentator, on p. 19, supplies an excellent 
summary of the role which such a body of free 
and independent scholars as the ITLI and such 
documents as this Memoria can play in the 
effort to widen and deepen intercultura! under- 
standing in the Americas: 


A medida que el interés por la cultura de [bero- 
américa se hace més inteligente y profundo, 
nuestro Instituto sigue su natural desarrollo. 
Sus miembros comprenden que la labor silen- 
ciosa y constante de intelectuales y eruditos es 
mas eficaz que la obra gdrrula y efimera de los 
gobiernos. La penetracién psicolégica reci- 
proca, el enaltecimiento de la vida del espiritu, 
la mutua comprensidén de los ideales son factores 
eternos de buen entendimiento, en tanto que 
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los designios politicos estan al capricho de todos 
los vientos. 


Univ. of Connecticut Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 


Havaen, Ernar. Bilingualism in the Americas: 
A Bibliography and Research Guide. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press: American Dialect 
Society, 1956. 159 pp. 

Despite the extensive literature in existence 
dealing with the many aspects of the problem 
of bilingualism in the New World, this work 
by one of America’s leading linguistic scholars 
is, in every respect, unique. It is, in the 
strictest sense of the term, an essai de mise au 
point, in an area of linguistic investigation 
sorely in need of scholarly organization. Pro- 
fessor Haugen, whose own work with bi- 
lingualism has largely centered on the Nor- 
wegian language in America, has carefully 
sifted and summarized the imposing bibliog- 
raphy which has grown somewhat haphazardly 
out of the many different approaches developed 
by investigators with varying scholarly in- 
terests in the problems of bilingualism anc. 
has organized these materials to establish 
clearly both the main lines such research has 
taken and the new directions that could most 
profitably be followed. 

The work is of especial interest to 
Hispanists, since, in addition to presenting a 
full documentation of all studies pertinent 
to Spanish-speaking bilinguals, the author 
has chosen American Spanish to typify 
the Colonial language-group, one of the 
four principal divisions under which he treats 
the languages involved in New World bi- 
lingualism. The other three groups, Native, 
Immigrant, and Creolized language-types, are 
represented in this study respectively by 
Comanche, American Norwegian, and Haitian 
Creole. These choices, dictated primarily by 
the availability of materials (except, of course, 
in the case of Norwegian, where the choice was 
obviously more dependent upon the author’s 
own interests and predilection), do not pre- 
clude the possibility of full discussion of these 
or other languages under more than one 
group. This is in fact the case with both 
Spanish and Portuguese which are treated 
thoroughly both in their réles as Colonial and 
as Immigrant languages. 

The text proper of the work is divided into 
six chapters in which bilingualism (understood 
to include plurilingualism in general) and its 
linguistic and non-linguistic problems are con- 
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sidered from specific points of view. One such 
chapter devoted to the bilingual individual 
raises such questions as the effect of 
bilingualism on intelligence, personality, and 
character formation of the bilingual, language 
aptitude, and bilingual proficiency. A chapter 
on the bilingual community considers such 
problems as the linguistic attitudes of social 
groups, the réle of bilingualism in accultura- 
tion, and the education of bilingual children. 
Other chapters deal more specifically with the 
social and historical backgrounds of the 
languages themselves and with techniques for 
the description and classification of linguistic 
interchange and interference. A final chapter, 
invaluable to all future investigators of bi- 
lingual problems, suggests various meaningful 
approaches to research. 

The Bibliography, which consists of some 
700 well-chosen items, is the first comprehen- 
sive bibliography of the subject ever compiled 
and as such, as well as for its intrinsic merits, 
constitutes still another significant contribu- 
tion to scholarship by its author. The work is 
carefully indexed, not only in the Bibliog- 
raphy, where paragraph references pertinent 
to each work cited are given, but also in a 
special index of technical terms (which are 
surprisingly few) and of languages cited. For 
the investigation of all questions involving 
bilingual situations, this polished work of 
Professor Haugen’s must from now on be the 
point of departure. 
Univ. of Connecticut JoserH PALERMO 
Ragu, Juan B., Cuentos espafioles de Colorado 

y Nuevo Méjico. Stanford, California: Stan- 

ford University Press, 1957? n.d. 2 vols. 

1378 pp. $10.00. 

This collection of over five hundred folk 
tales from southern Colorado and northern 
New Mexico bears witness to the strong im- 
print left by the Spanish Conquistadores on 
what is now part of the southwestern United 
States. One hundred years of political in- 
corporation into the United States have had 
relatively little effect on the culture of these 
people. The Spanish language is still spoken 
and “many traditions and customs that have 
disappeared elsewhere in Spanish America are 
still found here.” (p. 2) However, since the 
outbreak of World War II, the cultural as- 
similation of these people has been greatly 
accelerated. With increased mobility, ex- 
panded educational opportunities and the all- 
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pervasive radio and television, it is doubtful 
that this culture will continue to resist outside 
pressures. 

Professor Rael’s work will retain for pos- 
terity the proof of Spanish cultural hegemony 
in parts of the Southwest at least until the 
mid-twentieth century. Approximately sev- 
enty-five percent of the stories are of Old 
World origin. They all come from the Spanish- 
speaking communities and reveal an amazingly 
small amount of Indian influence. It is also 
surprising to note the little effect that English 
has had on the language. Almost all the tales 
were transcribed by Professor Rael directly 
from the lips of his informants and he has re- 
tained the archaic, incorrect and even incon- 
sistent forms of their language. Most of the 
informants were uneducated farmers and la- 
borers over the age of fifty. 

The folk tales are divided into six large 
groups: riddles, human stories (which include 
some Boccaccio-like tales and some short 
anecdotes); moral tales; enchantment stories; 
picaresque stories; and fables. An appendix 
includes 108 stories which were gathered ten 
years after the original collection was com- 
piled. Brief English summaries of all the 
stories are found at the end of the second 
volume. In all these categories, several varia- 
tions of each story are presented. While this 
is undoubtedly valuable for the folklorist, it 
discourages the layman from reading the whole 
collection. In subsequent editions, I should 
like to see Professor Rael expand his introduc- 
tion to include a literary evaluation of these 
folk tales. The basis for his selection of the 
towns that he used should also be added. Con- 
spicuous for their absence are Las Trampas, 
Truchas, and Chimayé to the south of Taos. 
In fact, they are not even indicated on the map 
of northern New Mexico and southern Colo- 
rado which is at the beginning of volume I 
although they may certainly be considered 
Spanish-speaking communities. 

Professor Rael’s monumental work should 
prove to be more than a contribution to folk- 
lore. It should stimulate scholars and other 
people interested in Hispanic culture to visit 
the Southwest and perhaps to carry on re- 
search in art, linguistics, sociology, and other 
disciplines in order to present a more complete 
picture of Spanish influence in the develop- 
ment of the United States. 


University of Kansas Seymour MENTON 
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CenTeno, AvuGusto, Corazén de Espafa. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1957. VIII, 338 
pp. $3.40. 

Corazén de Espafia, a new reader just pub- 
lished in beautiful format and exceedingly 
clear type by the Dryden Press is destined, so 
the editor tells us, for use in the second or 
third semester of college Spanish. It will 
serve equally well at corresponding levels in 
secondary school and could well be used there 
with excellent results. 

The text consists of twenty-eight selections 
from thirteen known authors and six others 
from works whose authors are unknown to us. 
All of the selections are from literary master- 
pieces, covering the whole range of Spanish 
literature from the Poema del Cid to Juan 
Belmonte, torero. Students using this book will 
thus become acquainted with (written-down 
versions for the most part) many of the great 
works of Spanish literature. Seven of those 
represented are from the older period (up to 
and including Cervantes), and the rest are 
from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Some are “complete” in written-down ver- 
sions (i.e., telling the whole story in broad out- 
line), while others are selections chosen from a 
larger work. 

There are those who may well object to the 
rewriting of masterpieces in simple Spanish 
for use early in the language courses, but 
others can defend this practice on equally 
good grounds. It cannot be denied, whatever 
one’s own opinion may be in this matter, that 
Mr. Centeno has done a good job of both re- 
writing and editing and that the users of this 
book will get very early in their language 
course an acquaintance with fine works of 
literature and may well have their interest 
aroused to the point where they will want to 
continue their studies until they can read 
the original versions. There are, of course, 
many lacunae in a work of this type, and this 
one is no exception to the rule; all of us will 
wonder why such a work was included and one 
of our favorites omitted, but there is nothing 
one can do about that. We can safely say that 
Mr. Centeno has chosen excellent works for 
his selections and that his choices are as good 
as any one could make. 

The selections vary in length from four to 
nineteen pages, including the questionnaires. 
They are well graded as to difficulty and are 
arranged in chronological order. Difficulties 
of grammar, idiom, and vocabulary are kept 
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at a minimum. Unusual expressions and neces- 
sary difficult grammatical constructions are 
numbered in the text and explained in foot- 
notes at the bottom of the page on which they 
occur. The only exercises provided are the 
questionnaires following each selection, and 
they can well be used for testing comprehen- 
sion or as a spring-board for further conversa- 
tion work. The Notes on Life and Civilization 
(pp. 271-281) provide needed and useful in- 
formation on places and persons named in the 
text. These are arranged alphabetically and 
are not assembled for each story in one place— 
a decided help, in my opinion. The brief notes 
about each author and selection (or group of 
selections from one single author) are likewise 
of great value in placing the author and his 
work in proper perspective. The wise teacher 
will, of course, add to these as he sees fit, or 
perhaps have a student add to what is in the 
text. All such work will of necessity depend on 
the class and the teacher’s objectives. 

The Appendix (pp. 283-299) gives complete 
paradigms of the three regular conjugations 
and also valuable material on orthographical 
and radical verbs and the most important ir- 
regulars. It is up to the teacher to use this 
material as he thinks best, for there are no 
exercises supplied with it. A complete vocabu- 
lary (pp. 301-338) closes the book whose at- 
tractive end pages—a colorful map of the 
Iberian Peninsula—add to the book’s useful- 
ness and attractiveness. 

Allowing for difference of opinion in the 
choice of the works represented and the ad- 
visability of using a book of this type early in 
the Spanish course, I am sure that I am not 
far wrong—or perhaps not wrong at all—in 
saying that nearly all Spanish teachers will 
say that this is a good book and a welcome 
addition to our instructional materials. I can 
recommend Corazén de Espafia to all teachers 
wishing to use a text of this type early in their 
language classes. 
Miami University Wa. Marion MILter 
Gustavo Correa. La poesia mitica de Fede- 

rico Garcia Lorca. University of Oregon 

Publications. 1957. 174 pp. 

El estudio de la técnica artfistica de Garcia 
Lorca, esencialmente enlazada al sentido de 
vitalismo popular de sus obras en prosa y 
verso, ha suscitado gran interés y va siendo 
numerosa la bibliograffia de trabajos dedicados 
a este aspecto de la obra literaria del gran poeta 
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granadino. Gustavo Correa parece sentirse 
atraido por la interpretacién de las metdforas, 
de los simbolos y de los mitos, que, revestidos 
de sugerente originalidad, caracterizan la 
creacién poética de Garcia Lorea. Hispania 
publicé6 en 1956 un excelente articulo suyo 
sobre el simbolismo religioso en la poesia de 
Federico, y mds recientemente ha salido a luz 
la monografia que estoy resefiando. 

El andlisis del elemento miftico, de tanto 
relieve en la produccién de Garcia Lorca, que 
otros han efectuado parcialmente, lo lleva a 
cabo el profesor Correa con el propésito de 
presentar de un modo total y sistemdtico una 
interpretacién valorativa de los mitos tan 
caracteristicos de la poética del malogrado 
escritor. El trabajo analftico se extiende a seis 
libros: Poema de Cante Jondo, Romancero 
Gitano, Bodas de Sangre, Yerma, Llanto por 
Ignacio Sanchez Mejias y Poeta en Nueva Y ork. 
Todos colecciones de poemas, excepto Bodas de 
Sangre y Y erma, que, como es sabido, son obras 
teatrales, si bien muy penetradas de sentido 
poético y de elementos mfticos. A juicio de 
Correa, los seis libros revelan cimas culmi- 
nantes de la produccién de Lorca y presentan 
un cardcter de unidad de inspiracién, con 
escenario que podria decirse de aire libre y 
naturaleza abierta. 

La tensién casi siempre angustiosa de los 
poemas de “Cante Jondo” se refleja en formas 
sugeridas por el ritmo musical de las popu- 
lares y tradicionales coplas. En el fondo— 
segin ha percibido exactamente Correa—hay 
como un grito cuyo eco tiene una amplitud 
césmica. Pero muchas de las metdéforas em- 
pleadas son—y me parece muy natural— 
chispazos de andalucismo: el candil, la gui- 
tarra, el caballo, el pufial y tantas otras de 
igual significacién. 

E] vigor pasional y la originalidad metafé6- 
rica del Romancero Gitano proporcionaron a 
Garcia Lorea los primeros triunfos de la 
difusién popular. La anécdota que cada uno 
encierra sugiere al poeta mitos trascendentes 
como un disparo del trégico destino de los 
gitanos. Correa analiza los simbolos con pene- 
trante lucidez destacando su _ significacién: 
el polisén de nardos de la luna, el yunque, las 
navajas, el verde que te quiero verde, el alma de 
charol de los civiles, y otros muchos que tanta 
impresién causaron por su expresiva novedad. 

Bodas de Sangre y Yerma, obras dramaticas 
que reflejan el gran dolor de los destinos hu- 
manos frustrados, llevan un profundo caudal 
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de sustancia poética en la que los mitos cés- 
micos a que se inclinaba Federico aleanzan un 
pleno simbolismo vital, bien interpretado en 
el estudio que estoy resefando. 

No menos acierto revela el autor en el 
andlisis de los elementos poéticos y de la 
estructura de Llanto por Ignacio Sdnchez 
Mejias, donde el tema de la muerte halla su 
natural cauce en los recursos miticos de la 
tragedia renovados de modo sorprendente por 
Garcia Lorca. 

Poeta en Nueva York no tiene las hondas 
rafces de andalucismo que nutren las obras 
antes citadas. El impacto que la urbe de 
hierro produce en la sensibilidad del poeta de 
Granada crea otros simbolos y nuevas meté- 
foras que algunas veces parecen oscuras y aun 
descoyuntadas. Con todo, dice Correa, dentro 
de su aparente desorden y desbordamiento 
adolorido y tumultuoso se ordena dentro de 
coordenadas de casi matématica precisién 
que nos permiten comprender sus proyecciones 
y la perspectiva creada dentro de sus hdbitos 
herméticos. Pero en esencia esta obra repre- 
senta la poesia antimitica de Garcia Lorca. 

En la “Conclusién” del estudio, el autor 
sefiala como caracteristicas de la poesia de 
Lorca “la inmersién del hombre en el cosmos, 
el antropomorfismo, el ritualismo, los estados 
hipnéticos de sonambulismo, el arrobamiento 
y la fascinacién, la presencia de figuras pris- 
tinas de contextura arquetipica, un dinamismo 
esencial portador de un sentimiento de la 
realizacién vital, la magia deslumbradora de 
la palabra y un desborde de energia emocional 
s6lo orientado por la rigidez de la forma poé- 
tica.” A estos caracteres yo agregarfa como 
elemento bdsico y catalizador un esencial 
sentido andaluz, cuya presencia se percibe 
siempre en la obra de Federico y cuyo estudio 
referido a la creacién de sus mitos completaria 
el valioso trabajo de Gustavo Correa. 
University of Iowa JeRONIMO MALLO 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, 
by a Number of Scholars. Edited for Mod- 
ern Humanities Research Association by 
L. T. Topsfield, M.A., Ph.D., Cambridge. 
Vol. xvii, 1955. Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. Price $10. 

It is an inspiration to receive this yearly 
and critical survey of publications in the 
modern language field, with natural emphasis 
on the work done in Great Britain. It is a 
tremendous undertaking; Professor Topsfield 
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and associates deserve our heartiest thanks, 
for this volume can be of great usefulness to 
every American as well as every British 
scholar in this field. 

Around nine hundred periodicals have been 
digested. Besides the usual modern languages 
(French, Spanish, Italian, German), this year’s 
volume includes a sub-chapter on Provengal, 
one on Medieval Latin, and chapters on the 
Scandanavian, Slavonic and East European 
languages. 

A list of theses for the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees in the universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland during the year 1955 is provided, and 
forty-seven titles are mentioned. 

Of special interest to teachers and re- 
searchers in Spanish are pp. 182-231, where all 
significant works in this language are evalu- 
ated. First of all, an important new etymolog- 
ical dictionary “is now a reality” (p. 182): 
Joan Corominas, Diccionario critico eti- 
molégico de la lengua castellana, Berne, 
Francke-M. Gredos (4 vols.). 

The late Amado Alonso’s study on the 
evolution of Spanish pronunciation from the 
late 15th to the mid-17th century, incomplete 
when he died, is now appearing with revision 
by Rafael Lapesa. This critical opinion is of- 
fered: “The work will no doubt remain for 
some time to come the most authoritative and 
documented, at times over-documented, ac- 
count of the subject” (p. 183). 

Since little work has been done in recent 
years on the infinitive, it is of interest to note 
that Joaquin Gonzélez Muela has studied 
its uses in El Corbacho, that early text of the 
Arcipreste de Talavera, Granada, Univ. of 
Granada, 1954, and “the author is able to 
draw some definite conclusions concerning 
the double tendency, learned and ‘popular’ in 
the style of Martinez de Toledo, and the 
steady approach to modern usage in his syn- 
tax” (p. 185). 

These are, of course, only samples of the 
usefulness of this The Year’s Work.... 
Thousands of others are given. There are 
plenty to satisfy all tastes. Again I congratu- 
late our British colegas on a difficult job well 
done. 


Georgetown College 


Banner, J. Worth and Howarp Strong, 
Spanish, a Short Introduction. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1957. x, 202 pp. 
$2.85. 


W. A. BrearpsLey 
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This text is indeed brief in its exposition of 
Spanish grammar. According to the authors, 
the material is so concisely presented that it 
can be easily completed within fewer than 
forty class hours. They estimate that there 
are about 400 functional words included in the 
15 lessons of which the last two are review. 
Professors Banner and Stone have intention- 
ally omitted a number of grammatical con- 
cepts which they feel should be taken up in 
review grammars. They have avoided discus- 
sion of several elements of syntax (for exam- 
ple, por and para and hacer in time clauses) 
which they have treated as vocabulary units. 

The lessons comprise the following elements: 
a reading passage in Spanish, vocabulary, 
grammatical explanations, and varied exer- 
cises. Perhaps the most valuable feature of the 
book is the treatment of vocabulary. New 
words for a particular lesson are in bold print 
and are translated in context immediately 
following the reading selection. 

The Introduction to this book contains ex- 
planations concerning vowels and consonants, 
syllabification, pronunciation, punctuation, 
and capitalization. However, if one places 
himself in the role of the student, he may en- 
counter obstacles to full comprehension of 
several concepts. If the student is told to keep 
his vowels and syllables “even” he may be 
puzzled. If, in the pronunciation of the 
Spanish g, the student is told to “utter a series 
of small g sounds,”’ he may not know which 
g to use (“gem”’ or “get’’). In general, we are 
informed that there are no equivalent English 
sounds for the Spanish sounds, but the exam- 
ples of English sounds which approximate the 
Spanish sounds may be more meaningful to 
the student than explanations of how to go 
about making the desired sounds. There is no 
section on intonation. 

Opinions naturally vary as to what ele- 
ments should predominate in a beginning 
grammar. The authors have focused most of 
their attention on verbs and pronouns and, in 
doing so, have neglected treatment of other 
parts of speech and basic idiomatic expres- 
sions. This text has good presentation of un- 
deniably fundamental material but it is this 
reviewer’s belief that this grammar may suf- 
fer from being too concise. After finishing this 
book, it would be impossible for the student to 
say in Spanish “I study Spanish” or “I learn 
Spanish.” Neither espafiol nor its English 
equivalent is found in the Spanish-English 
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and English-Spanish vocabularies. In fact, 
espafiol appears only once in the entire 
book and that single appearance in the 
Introduction simply illustrates the point 
that nouns and adjectives of nationality 
and language are not capitalized. The words 
“study” and “learn” are not found at all 
either in the lessons or the vocabularies. Addi- 
tional words which are frequently found in 
beginning texts but are not included in this 
grammar are: “about,” “afternoon,” “morn- 
ing,” “almost,” “already,” “to begin,” “*he- 
tween,” “child,” “during,” “English,” “to 
happen,” “to be hungry” (and similar ex- 
pression with tener), “‘in front of,” “inside of,”’ 
“school,” “soon,” “through,” “toward,” “to 
try to,” “to wait for,” “water,” “to wear,” 
etc. On the other hand, the student does learn 
such words or expressions as soltar wna carca- 
jada, desahogarse, topar con (used in several 
lessons), sinvergiienza and espectro. Common 
verbs like caer and traer are not used anywhere. 
Ordinal numbers are not used but the Index 
lists a reference to ordinal numbers which, 
when checked, reveals a discussion of cardinal 
numbers. On referring to the Index concerning 
radical-changing verbs, it will be discovered 
that these verbs are the same as orthographic- 
changing verbs. The student will not learn 
dates (there is nothing on days of the week, 
months, or years) and will be unable to say 
anything about the weather. He will be de- 
prived of a number of common idioms gener- 

ally included in other short grammars. 
Shum’s line drawings, which illustrate the 
reading passages of each lesson, are fine and 
certainly enhance the appearance of the book. 
Donatp W. BLeznick 


Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Fapian, Donatp L., Essentials of Spanish. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957. viii, 
140 pp. $1.50. 

This brief volume differs from the typical 
elementary textbook since it is not a full 
“first course” in Spanish. It is instead a mere 
outline of grammar with relatively few exer- 
cises using a minimum of vocabulary. The 
author estimates that the nine chapters in this 
book can be completed in “approximately 
eight weeks,’ even though a “reasonable 
amount of time” may be devoted from the be- 
ginning to oral-aural drill or graded readings 
“according to the aims and methods of the 
course.”’ This effort to write a short beginning 


grammar that would be appropriate for the 
most diverse types of courses is surely appeal- 
ing, for it flatters the “do-it-yourself” urge of 
instructors; and so far as this reviewer can 
judge, this creative urge on the part of teachers 
is quite strong. 

Essentials of Spanish has obvious virtues. 
Its brevity alone should commend it to many. 
Furthermore, numerous grammatical topics, 
such as Spanish ways to express the passive 
voice, are treated with notable care and detail. 
An additional feature of the book worth citing 
is the unusual attention paid to intonation. 

Some other aspects of Essentials of Spanish 
may, however, seem less satisfactory. The 
author has organized his material so that the 
book could serve as “‘a useful reference gram- 
mar,” once the student had completed it; 
and information is arranged in “a logical 
fashion rather than primarily in terms of an 
impression of the relative easiness or difficulty 
of mastery of a particular part of a gram- 
matical topic.’ The first chapter contains, for 
example, a rather full study of nouns, articles, 
and adjectives and their usage. This sort of 
organization may seem to many instructors 
more appropriate for a review grammar than 
an elementary one. Another aspect of E’ssen- 
tials of Spanish that this writer deems of 
doubtful advantage is the author’s presenta- 
tion of the verb. Stem-changing verbs are not 
explained in the grammar lessons at all but 
relegated to the appendix. Although students 
see occasional forms of radical-changing verbs 
and are even asked in one set of exercises to 
give the imperative of entender, only three 
such verbs are included in the English-Spanish 
vocabulary; and the exercises where these 
three verbs would be inserted (pp. 49 and 68) 
only require regular forms. Spelling changes in 
verbs are neglected as much as stem changes, 
and this reviewer even doubts whether the 
textbook provides sufficient meaningful drill 
in irregular verbs to assure reasonably ade- 
quate mastery of them. 

Turning from narrower questions such as 
those discussed above, one notes that this text- 
book raises a broad, fundamental pedagogical 
issue. Should grammar lessons and drill exer- 
cises be based on a significant prose passage 
or serviceable dialogue, or should a technical 
grammatical description of the language and 
disconnected drill exercises precede reading or 
conversation? In short, is an introduction to 
the language more easily acquired with the 
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typical integrated “first course” or with the 
combination of unrelated books which adop- 
tion of Essentials of Spansh would seem to 
necessitate? On this matter, of course, one 
might well encounter sincere differences of 
opinion. 

Although Essentials of Spanish is not a 
traditional beginning textbook, it has many 
commendable features, one of which is its 
reasonable price; and perhaps because it is 
not a traditional book, teachers of elementary 
courses should be most eager to examine it. 

Huau H. Cuapman, Jr. 


Pennsylvania State Univ. 


AGutLera, Francisco, ed., Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, No. 19. Prepared in The 
Hispanic Foundation in the Library of 
Congress by a Number of Scholars. Phyllis 
G. Carter, Assistant Editor. Gainesville: 
Univ. of Florida Press, 1957. xiii, 420 pp. 
$12.50. 

This annual bibliography of selective books 
and articles on all fields of human endeavor 
in Latin America has been restricted, hereto- 
fore, to publications appearing in one given 
year. The last issue (No. 18, 1955) dealt with 
1952. The present issue, however, includes 
items from 1953, 1954, 1955 and some from 
1956, marking the establishment of a policy 
of “including all the important publications 
seen for the first time by the Handbook office 
staff and the Contributing Editors during the 
year since the preparation of tke last volume, 
regardless of their imprint date.’ This change 
in policy enhances the value of the Handbook 
because the entries thus become more current 
at the time of publication. 

The list of Contributing Editors remains 
almost unchanged from the previous number: 
Daniel S. Wogan (Spanish American Lang.), 
Irving A. Leonard (Colonial Lit.), Angel 
Flores (19th and 20th Century Lit. in Gen- 
eral), E. Neale-Silva (Prose Fiction), Fran- 
cisco Aguilera (Poetry), Ralph Edward 
Dimmick (Brazilian Lang. and Lit.), and 
Mercer Cook (Haitian Lang. and Lit.). José 
Juan Arrom, charged with the Drama section 
from Nos. 11 to 18 has been succeeded by 
Frank Dauster. The section on Brazilian art 
by Robert Smith is included, but the usual 
accompanying section on Hispanic American 
and Haitian art has been excluded from this 
issue, bué all intervening entries from 1952 to 
the date of issue of the next publication will 
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appear in number 20. Of interest to students of 
literature and not mentioned in previous re- 
views is the section on Philosophy by Anfbal 
Sanchez Reulet of the Pan American Union. 
Our gratitude is due the Contributing Edi- 
tors for the critical notes following most of the 
selections making of the Handbook an even 
more valuable research tool. 
Joun V. FaLconreri 


Bowling Green State Univ. 


Ferrater Mora, Josh, Ortega Y Gasset. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (1957). 69 


pp. 

This little book is an excellent study of the 
principal ideas that underlie Ortega’s many 
articles and essays. Under the headings Ob- 
jectivism, Perspectivism, and Ratio-vitalism, 
the author cuts through Ortega’s large and 
varied output to present the chronological 
development of his mental growth. This seems 
to me the best method for such complicated 
ideologies as Ortega’s. The brief chapters do 
not overburden the Hispanic student with 
philosophical abstractions, yet enable him to 
visualize Ortega’s position within the philo- 
sophical trends of his day. 

Professor Ferrater Mora begins with a broad 
account of Ortega’s early interests, particu- 
larly the “time-honoured struggle between 
‘hispanizantes’ and ‘europeizantes’.’”’ Thus, 
Ortega was early occupied with the question 
that was to be the aim of all his writing: 
“How can Spain be abreast of the times?” 

In discussing the well-known Ortegan 
phrase: “I am myself and my circumstances,” 
Professor Ferrater Mora points out that the 
philosophy emanating from it stood in opposi- 
tion to that of “idealist philosophers.” It 
defends a realism based on the idea that we 
cannot avoid living in a world in which “‘cir- 
cumstances are...a crude fact.’”’ Man, he 
quotes Ortega in the final section of the book, 
is “an entity whose reality is decisively shaped 
by his own history . .. Man has no nature but 
has instead history.” The author penetrates 
further the meaning of the “historical crises’’ 
which, in Ortega’s opinion, make up life. 

Ortega’s lack of system, Professor Ferrater 
Mora believes, was deliberate. He chose news- 
papers as the medium by which he could reach 
the greatest number of readers. I should like 
to add that Ortega’s journalistic style was 
admirably suited to his temperament. Further- 
more, he was aware that a trend toward a more 
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flexible style and a freer exposition of ideas 
was entering philosophical writing, replacing 
reconstructions of life in the manner of Hegel’s 
“bloodless ballet of categories.” 

The book contains a list of the complete 
works of Ortega and the English translations. 
Biographical notes present the principal events 
of Ortega’s life. 

Professor Ferrater Mora’s study is no doubt 
one of the most valuable additions to the 
literature on Ortega to date. A philosopher 
looks at a philosopher, and the result is truly 
a fine posthumous memorial to a great Spanish 
thinker. 

Midwestern University Oscar A. FaseL 
VINCENZO AND GonzALEz, EmIio, 

Spanish Review Grammar. Conversation and 

Composition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 

1957. 240 pp. 

Professor Cioffari is the author of an ex- 
cellent Italian review grammar, a model work 
of its kind and one which has gained the 
respect of teachers for many years. Now in 
collaboration with Professor Gonzdlez, he 
furnishes us with an equally authoritative 
review grammar of the Spanish language. The 
book, organized along traditional lines, is 
divided into two parts: Part I consisting of 
fourteen lessons, reviews briefly essentials of 
the language and thus constitutes an excellent 
core grammar and suitable reference book for 
the student; Part II, also consisting of four- 
teen lessons, provides a more detailed review 
of the grammar. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a reading selection dealing with some 
aspect of Hispanic civilization. These lessons 
are interestingly written, in a natural and 
idiomatic Spanish, not overloaded with too 
many cognates; unencumbered with pedantic 
encyclopedic information, they offer much 
useful background material. The book thus 
provides us with a very useful combination of 
grammar and cultural reader. One can do no 
less than highly recommend this new Spanish 
Review Grammar. 

Karu Lupwie Serie 


The Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Arr4nio Courtinno, Evefinio Gomes AND 
Barreto Fitxo, ep., O Romantismo. A 
Literatura no Brasil, vol. I, t. 2. Rio de 
Janeiro: Editorial Sul Americana, (1956). 
(14), 462 pp. 

This critical undertaking forms one of the 
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five parts of an “encyclopedia of Brazilian 
knowledge”, sponsored by a group of in- 
surance companies through a cultural founda- 
tion along North American lines, the ‘Ins- 
tituigéo Larragoiti” in Rio de Janeiro. Its 
director, Prof. Leonfdio Ribeiro, functions 
also as the editor of another part, devoted to 
medicine, while well known specialists figure 
as the editors of the remaining parts on the 
plastic arts, the sciences, and the theater in 
Brazil. 

A team of competent Brazilian critics has 
dealt with Romanticism by dividing their 
labors as follows: Afranio Coutinho has written 
a general introduction in two parts, “O Movi- 
mento romantico, origens e definigdo” and 
“Cronologia e caracteres do Romantismo 
brasileiro.” A few meagre pages on “O verso 
romantico” have been tagged on by Matoso 
Camara Jr.; fortunately, more precise data on 
Romantic versification are offered in later 
chapters on Gongalves Dias and Castro Alves. 
The second chapter, by José Aderaldo Castelo, 
deals with precursors as “Os prédromos do 
Romantismo”. Of the first two chapters it 
can be said that they embrace too much to be 
original. However, they place Brazilian 
Romanticism into larger frames of literary 
reference—Castelo’s into that of the nine- 
teenth century in Brazil, Coutinho’s into that 
of Western Romanticism as a whole. Coutinho 
in particular is well informed on recent literary 
and esthetic theory. It is a pity therefore that 
the opportunity was lost to include in these - 
chapters the pertinent texts in which early 
Brazilian Romantics, such as Congalves de 
Magalhées and Gongalves Dias, develop their 
doctrines. They are constantly alluded to. 

The poet Cassiano Ricardo has contributed 
a personally interesting though uncritical 
third chapter on “Gongalves Dias e o India- 
nismo”. In it he traces a fanciful history of 
“Tndianism” from Father Anchieta to Gon- 
galves Dias, and from Gonaglves Dias to the 
movements of the Anta and the Antropéfagos 
in which he, Ricardo, participated in the early 
twenties. The fourth chapter, on the poets of 
the second Romantic generation of Brazil, 
deals with four figures; Alvares de Azevedo 
and Junqueira Freire have been carefully 
examined by Eugénio Gomes on the evidence 
of their poems, Casimiro de Abreu and Fagun- 
des Varela by Waltensir Dutra. The fifth 
chapter, by Fausto Cunha, a young critic 
from Recife, is the masterpiece of the volume. 
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It shows good, independent judgment on 
Castro Alves, a writer who is usually the ob- 
ject of blind hero worship. Cunha took the 
trouble to read Castro Alves’ contemporaries 
attentively, which enabled him to distinguish 
in Castro Alves’ poetry between the ultra- 
Romantic clichés of language and thought and, 
on the other hand, its real merits. 

The sixth and last chapter, “José de Alencar 
ea ficgio romantica”, deals with seven novel- 
ists and the general features of romantic 
fiction as well, so that the remaining space 
permits only a shadowy portarit of Alencar to 
be traced. The author of the chapter, Heron de 
Alencar, depends for his judgments on earlier 
critics, in contrast to Cunha. However, he 
works out the differences between Brazilian 
and European fiction, especially, French novels. 
Thus, the last chapter shares the comparative 
viewpoint with the first. 

All six chapters contain general references 
and individual bibliographies. These are sup- 
plemented by Xavier Placer’s bio-bibliog- 
raphies of the contributors and a general, 
international bibliography of literary history, 
linguistic problems, Brazilian folklore, litera- 
ture and culture, and of the main divisiors oi 
literary history from the Renaissance to 
Romanticism. All of these bibliographies are 
cumulative, not critical, so that the reader 
requires a specialist’s aid to sift the wheat from 
the chaff. 

The vast work gives proof of the develop- 
ment of literary criticism in Brazil. It is re- 
markable that a country with such a small 
literate public should have produced in quick 
succession the excellent anthologies of poetry 
by Manuel Bandeira, among them one of the 
“poets of the Romantic phase’’, critical edi- 
tions of the major Romantic writers, excepting 
Castro Alves as yet, the uncompleted history 
of Romanticism in Brazil by Haroldo Paranhos 
(1937-38), and another great cooperative 
effort, Alvaro Lins’ history of Brazilian 
literature, which began to appear in 1952. 
Afranio Coutinho’s work with its bibliographi- 
cal apparatus and its well chosen portraits 
and samplings of manuscripts offers purely 
literary criticism, enriched by stylistic in- 
vestigations, but keeping aloof from economic 
or psychoanalytical interpretations and hold- 
ing to a minimum the references to sociology 
or political history which the obvious connec- 
tions of Romanticism with Brazilian inde- 
pendence, the personal character of Emperor 
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Pedro II, the Paraguayan war, abolitionism 
and the propaganda for the establishment of a 
republic invite so temptingly. 

Reference volumes such as this one offer the 
student of comparative literature parallels 
and contrasts with Spanish America. The dis- 
cussion of the introduction of Romanticism 
and the first instances of the use of the term 
from 1826 on (p. 844) are of particular interest. 
So are the definition and application of the 
notion of “ultra~-Romanticism” as the late 
variety of the movement which flourished in 
Brazil. The use of this notion could easily be 
extended to cover all of the Americas. 

A hundred years have passed since Alencar’s 
first Indianist novel O Guarani appeared in 
1857 as a newspaper serial. Like several other 
Romantic works in Brazil, it has maintained 
its popularity to this day. Interpretations of 
the Romantics who created a national 
Brazilian literature are thus interpretations of 
writers who are still very much alive today. 

Geratp M. Moser 


Pennsylvania State Univ. 


O’Connor, Parricta and Hapen, Ernest F., 
Oral Drill in Spanish. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1957. ix, 197 pp. 

This book attempts to meet a long felt need 
for effective practice material that is at once 
rote drill material and good pedagogy. The 
authors approach this need with intelligence, 
insight and imagination, and have produced 
a volume which, if it were not for an unhappy 
area of error, would merit unqualified praise. 
The book is roughly divided into three parts 
which follow a concise, well written introduc- 
tion to the problems of reaching oral fluency 
in a foreign language. The discussion centers 
around “Speech Habits” and kinds of practice 
necessary for a student to acquire “Spanish 
speech habits.” 

The first part, consisting of three pro- 
nunciation drills, is coordinated with the third 
part, “An Introduction to Spanish Pro- 
nunciation,” and with a set of phonograph 
records which unfortunately were not sub- 
mitted for review along with the manual. The 
pronunciation drills present, in order of in- 
creasing complexity, Spanish phrases and 
sentences, going in five steps, for example, 
from “El Seftor Lépez’”’ to “El Sefior Roberto 
Lépez vive en aquella casa de techo rojo.” Per- 
haps the most striking and original contribu- 
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tion in these pronunciation drills is the use of 
simple and clear figures with each sentence to 
illustrate rise and fall of the voice pitch and 
to indicate syllables of primary accent. The 
material used in these pronunciation drills 
offers a good sampling, from a phonetic point 
of view, of the most common sentence types 
in Spanish. 

Between the pronunciation drills and the 
pattern drills, we are given two facing pages of 
dialogue, one in Spanish and one in English, 
the subject of which is “La cita.” The authors 
apparently intended this for practice in 
dialogue. It has a very real value as an all-too- 
rare example of what good translation means. 

The format of the second part, the pattern 
drills, parallels that of the pronunciation 
drills in terms of layout and intonation guides, 
but the variables in this section are morpho- 
logical and syntactical rather than phonetic. 
For the most part, the sentences involve ques- 
tions and answers, statements and affirma- 
tions or statements and denials, and the selec- 
tion of grammatical principles made for the 
construction of the pattern drills is so broad 
that it merits special comment. In their intro- 
duction the authors modestly present the 
volume as a means of “implementing the oral- 
aural approach,” implying the use of their 
manual as an auxiliary. The thoroughness and 
soundness of the pattern drills, however, 
refute the authors’ modesty. In the hands of a 
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teacher who can supply a good speech model, 
this book could serve as a basic text for an 
inductive approach. 

My negative comments, all in reference to 
the description of the Spanish speech sounds, 
are few, and might be considered minor were 
it not for the oral accomplishment proposed 
by the book. In reading an otherwise carefully 
treated section, I am disturbed by the authors’ 
description of s before voiced consonants as 
acquiring “a slight voicing,” which is inexact, 
and their transcription of such phrases as 
los nifios, les gusta and es mi vecino with an s, 
which is misleading. The rr in perro and the 
r in pardo are both transcribed with the symbol 
for the multiple vibrant. There are several 
inconsistencies in the intonation transcriptions 
of several sentences (vive en la casa, e.g., p. 
169 and p. 173) which derive, I suspect, from 
an oversimplification of Spanish intonation, 
and the debatable assumption of only three 
significant pitch levels in Spanish. This does 
not detract from the overall value of these 
intonation guides. In addition to the records 
mentioned before, there is available a set of 
projection slides, the contents of which are 
keyed to the pattern drills. Further comments 
about typographical securacy and handsome- 
ness of presentation are superfluous in de- 
scribing a book of real utility in the classroom. 
Ohio State Univ. Sran.ey M. Sapon 


Conducted by Marjorie C. Johnston* 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Foreign Language Teaching in Illinois, the 
report of the Foreign Language Study Group 
of the Allerton House Conference on Educa- 
tion, published in September 1957, presents a 
thorough and well documented examination 
of FL programs in liberal arts colleges, teacher 
education, and in the public schools of the 
state. The following excerpt from the chapter 
on Problems and Needs (p. 48) illustrates how 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or 
requests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
Johnston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


practical suggestions are offered along with 
= facts—discouraging as well as encouraging 
acts. 

“The cultivation of good public relations 
with the community and the capitalization of 
its resources to the fullest extent possible are 
no less important than co-operation with 
other departments in the schoc!. Students do 
better in courses in which their parents have 
an active interest than in those for which they 
have no special concern. Unfortunately, the 
Study Group found little evidence of commu- 
nity-school programs involving the foreign 
languages. In many cases a foreign colony in 
the community or its environs could be drawn 
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upon advantageously as a source of speakers 
for programs, or of informants on whom stu- 
dents could try out their acquisitions in lan- 
guage, or of realia for exhibits. Patriotic or- 
ganizations of foreign-born Americans and of 
internationally-minded citizens are often eager 
to supply classes with books, magazines, re- 
cordings, and pictures for which school bud- 
gets are seldom adequate. In many communi- 
ties associations of business and professional 
people could be persuaded to provide travel 
scholarships to help defray the cost of enabling 
groups of outstanding students to visit foreign 
lands. Except for a few schools in the state, 
such opportunities are not being capitalized. 
Where they do not exist, they could often be 
created by arousing community interest in 
foreign languages through the presentation of 
well-advertised fiestas, pageants, programs of 
variety acts, banquets, illustrated lectures, 
and foreign movies open to the public at 
nominal cost. Most of these community school 
activities could be the responsibility of the 
foreign language clubs.” 

You will want to read all of this 76-page 
bulletin. And why not take steps to organize 
an appropriate Study Group in your state to 
make a similar survey of the status of FL 
teaching? Requests for the Illinois publication 
should be addressed to Allerton House Con- 
ference on Education, 204 Gregory Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


SIMON BOLIVAR STATUE 


If you plan to celebrate Bolfvar’s birthday 
in your department or have your classes pre- 
pare a dramatization, reading assignment, oral 
composition, or special report on Simén 
Bolivar, you can feature the dedication of his 
newest monument, to be erected in Washing- 
ton, D.C. on or before December 17, 1957. 

One of the largest of all equestrian statues 
in the Western Hemisphere, the monument 
measures 24 feet from the base to the tip of 
the sword and 24 feet from the horse’s mane 
to the tip of his tail. The sculptor, Felix W. de 
Weldon, has caught the Liberator in a charac- 
teristic pose—rising in his saddle with up- 
raised sword in a moment of urging his armies 
to victory. The statue, cast in 8 tons of bronze, 
will stand on a granite pedestal 12 feet high 
located in front of the Interior Building in a 
triangle bounded by 18th Street, C Street, 
and Virginia Avenue NW. This site will be 
called Bolfvar Park. It is being landscaped by 
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the Venezuelan Government, which is giving 
the statue to the United States as a gesture of 
friendship. 


ENCICLOPEDIA BARSA DE CONSULTA 
FACIL 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. has 
just published a handsome, colorfully illus- 
trated all Spanish general reference work in 15 
volumes. Although the Encyclopedia Barsa 
was prepared for Spanish-speaking readers, 
Spanish departments of U.S. schools will find 
the information up-to-date, simple and in- 
teresting enough to stimulate students to 
browse and read rather extensively. More than 
a hundred Hispanic scholars served as con- 
sultants, collaborators and advisers in the work 
of producing the encyclopedia. The Dedica- 
toria reads “A los hombres, mujeres y 
nifios de la tierra que aspiran, mediante un 
mejor conocimiento de la tierra misma, de sus 
pobladores y del paso de la humanidad por el 
planeta, a comprender mejor los problemas y 
los puntos de vista ajenos, y que procuran, 
mediante esta comprensién mutua, crear una 
comunidad pacffica de naciones.”’ 


SPANISH RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 


HRS (Hear-Repeat-Speak) Spanish for 
Children makes it fun for a child (or the whole 
family) to learn to speak the language. There 
are 12 interesting situations common to the 
child’s everyday life (Our Dog Spot, Let’s 
Count in Spanish, A Date for the Movies). 
In the dialogues based on these situations the 
child hears first the English, then its Spanish 
equivalent. Each sentence is spoken several 
times, entire and in parts, with silent spaces 
left for repetition. Clear voices of native 
speakers, both children and adults, are heard 
on the records. 

The set consists of two long-playing records 
and a lively manual illustrated in color. Price, 
$4.95. The distributors are Ottenheimer 
Publishers, 4805 Nelson Avenue, Baltimore 
15, Maryland. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION 


Diccionario (Localismos Agricolas), Serie de 
Publicaciones de Educacién Técnica, Abril 
1957. 175 p. $1.00. Of interest to advanced 
students. 

Primeros Aucilios, Biblioteca Popular Latino- 


TSAcHING AIDS 


americana, 1957. 27 p. 5 cents. For new 
readers. Other titles: Conoce tu cuerpo. 
Algunos inventos, Pueblos antiguos de 
América, Aumenta tu biblioteca. See also 
Hispania for May 1956, p. 249. 

Latin American Exhibits (Art, Color slides, 
Filmstrips, Supplementary visual aids). 
12 p. List with directions for ordering. 

Publications in English, Spanish, Portuguese 
and French, 1957-68. 32 p. Complete cata- 
log and price list of Pan American Union 
publications. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The following are available free upon re- 
quest of the Office of Education, Department 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 

ton 25, D. C. 

1958-59 Teacher Exchange Opportunities 
Under the International Educational Ex- 
change Program: Summer Seminars— 
Teaching for American Elementary, Sec- 
ondary and Junior College Teachers. 30 p. 

References on Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School, Circular No. 495. 11 p. 

Useful References for Teachers of Foreign 
Languages, Circular No. 509. 12 p. 

Reprints from School Life, 2 p. each: “Lan- 
guage Needs in Government” (April 1957), 
“Modern Foreign Languages in the High 
School” (June 1957). 

References for Teachers of English as a Foreign 

, Circular No. 401, Revised. 


ANOTHER USE OF TAPE RECORDINGS 


Ricwarp A. MazzaRA 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Once weekly for the six weeks of the Colby 
College Summer School of Languages each stu- 
dent is required to prepare a tape recording 
which he presents to his conference instructor 
during their half-hour weekly meeting. 
Throughout the week preceding each con- 
ference the student has been listening to and 
working from a master tape of a small portion 
of material recorded by one of his various 
course instructors. By means of careful 
scheduling, the listening and recording rooms 
are made available to each language group at 
all hours of the working day or night. Each 
student listens to the master tape on one 
machine and records the same material on 
another, following instructions for the specific 
material and goals of the next conference. This 
process is repeated presumably as many times 
as the student feels is necessary to present his 
instructor with the best work of which he is 
capable. The student has his own tape and is 
free to keep a record of his achievements, al- 
though he is expected to play for the instructor 
only the version of the material he considers 


most accomplished. 


The goals of all conference work at the 
Colby College Summer School are essentially 
the same. Exercises are designed primarily for 
drill in diction and intonation, where the 
machine can be utilized to best advantage and 


the live instructor at least partially replaced. 
As there are only six conferences during the 
session, in some courses the sounds presenting 
the greatest difficulties to the student are 
given the most emphasis. Popular for this 
kind of exercises is the tongue-twister series of 
sentences that progressively increase the fre- 
quency of the sound being drilled. In second- 
year Spanish, for example, the first conference 
concentrated on the r and rr; here is the set 
of sentences used for final r: 

Pilar va al pinar. 

Pilar va al pihar a su pesar. 

Pilar va al pinar a su pesar con el sefior 


Pilar va al pinar a su pesar con el sefior 
Aguilar, sin llorar. 

A ver si Pilar va al pinar a su pesar con el 
sefior Aguilar, sin lorar. (Prepared by 
he Anson C. Piper of Williams Col- 
ege) 

For the third conference of the same group 
the present writer prepared the following ma- 
terial, which served first as a reading with 
pauses for the pronunciation of c and g in 
different positions, and second, as a compre- 
hension exercise: 

Es curiosa la cuestion de la pronunciacién 
castellana. Dicen que hay grandes diferencias 
entre el castellano de Espafia y el de Latino- 
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América. :Cémo puede haber ocurrido tal 
cosa, si los Conquistadores eran casi todos de 
regiones de habla castellana? 

En efecto, hay algunas diferencias muy 
ligeras como las hay entre el francés de Francia 
y el del Canada, entre el inglés de Inglaterra 
y el de los Estados Unidos, entre cualquier 
region y otra. Sin embargo, no se consideran 
lenguas distintas, sino sencillamente varia- 
ciones de pronunciacién, vocabulario, etcétera, 
de una lengua bdsicamente la misma. La di- 
ferencia que se discute tanto en cuanto al 
castellano es la del ceceo opuesto al seseo o 
viceversa. Pero el seseo existe igualmente en 
regiones de Espaiia, como en Andalucia, la 
parte generalmente considerada como la més 
pintoresca, alegre y tfpica por los turistas 
americanos, jClaro que hay que tener cuidado 
con toda clase de generalizaciones! 

These selections indicate that materials used 
for phonetic drills need not be entirely non- 
sensical 

Later conferences may be devoted to read- 
ing with fewer pauses and sustained reading 
for drill in intonation. The student is expected 
to follow the printed text for purely repetitive 
exercises, but to answer questions for compre- 
hension in the foreign language without bene- 
fit of such text. If he has listened to the sound 
track and repeated it a sufficient number of 
times, he should of course be able to do this, 
not only with the correct information and 
vocabulary but with reasonably good diction 
and intonation. 

During the half-hour conference itself, then, 
the student plays for the instructor the best re- 
cording he bas made of the week’s work. This 
is a test for which the instructor gives a grade 
that is to be included in the grade earned in 
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the Speaking Course, along with performances 
outside the classroom. The instructor takes 
written note of the errors made by the student, 
corrects these at the time of the conference and 
continues to drill them in subsequent con- 
ferences. In most cases it is wise to record the 
material at least once again during the con- 
ference in an attempt to achieve perfection by 
the end of the half-hour period. This is usually 
feasible, since the quantity of material is in 
general quite limited. The instructor may de- 
sire in some instances to proceed with a new 
exercise, ordinarily when the student has 
demonstrated his proficiency. At other times 
also, when temperament or lack of ability are 
hampering progress on a particular point, it is 
preferable to change the subject, if only tem- 
porarily. 

In any case, the recording is there as evi- 
dence to all concerned—including parents— 
of the student’s achievement along certain 
lines, and there is no doubt that the conference 
system plays an important role in the program 
of the Colby College Summer School of Lan- 
guages. This school offers students from the 
high school to the graduate levels a fine oppor- 
tunity to learn and live the language of their 
choice—Spanish, French, German, or Russian. 
There are 3 hours of classes (Speaking, Read- 
ing, Writing) five days a week, 15-minute 
intervals between classes and three meals 
daily, during which the use of the foreign lan- 
guage is required. The grouping in the dormi- 
tories of students and faculty and many or- 
ganized activities by language groups on and 
off carmpus are designed to develop an esprit de 
corps that will further encourage the use of the 


foreign language. 


The Press 


Del Rio: DEL SOLAR HISPANICO, REVISED 


Enlarged and enriched by some 90 pages of new selections—including 
many from contemporary literature—the new edition of this popular 
graded anthology offers a full semester's reading for intermediate classes. 
Each selection is treated as a literary unit, and there are brief introduc- 


tions, cuestionarios, and a complete vocabulary. 488 pp. List $3.75 


Centeno: corazon DE ESPANA 


Other 


This little anthology of Spanish narrative literature offers re-tellings of 
typical masterpieces ranging in time from the twelfth century to the 
twentieth and representing a variety of genres. In brief form and in a 
simple but delightful literary style, the stories are precisely suited to the 
reading ability of the first-year student. 352 pp. Illustrated. List $3.40 


Popular Dryden Texts: 


Castro: Iberoamérica, Third Edition 

Centeno-Rogers: Libro de Repaso y Conversacién 

Da Cal-Da Cal: Literatura del Siglo XX 

De la Vega-Wilson: Conversacién Acerca de la Vida Cotidiana 
Del Rio: Antologia General de la Literatura Espafiola, 2 vols. 
Del Rio: Historia de la Literatura Espafiola, 2 vols. 


110 West 57th st. The Dryden Press New York 19 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- 
partment heads throughout the country. To 


register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 
Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 
the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 
the Association upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 
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SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


By PAUL ROGERS, Chairman of the Department of 
Spanish at Oberlin College. Providing the necessary 
essentials of grammar, as well as opportunities for 
drill in the oral and aural aspects of Spanish, this text 
features authentic Spanish and a conversational style 
throughout. 


* a synoptic table of contents helps the student 
locate any idiom, irregular verb, or topic of 
gtammar at a glance 

* a systematic review lesson follows every fifth 
lesson—it includes a restatement of each rule of 
the preceding five lessons plus drill exercises 
based upon that rule, and a vocabulary review 
* many original and unusual illustrations— 
black and white reproductions of paintings, 
drawings and photographs—stress cultural back- 
ground and include such interesting illustra- 
tions as the title page of the first Spanish dic- 
tionary by Covarrubias, a page of 16th century 
music, and the first page of Don Quixote. 


1957, 431 pages, 54.25 


LATIN AMERICA—A HISTORY 


By ALFRED BARNABY THOMAS, Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Alabama. Surveying the develop- 
ment of Latin America from its Indian civilizations to 
the end of 1955, this comprehensive text is divided 
into four sections—Colonia! Latin America, The Wars 
for Independence, Modern Latin America, and Inter- 
American Affairs. 

* the simplified teachable structure emphasizes 

the most significant movements, events and 

personalities 

* a well-organized treatment of the Wars for 

Independence explains subsequent nineteenth 

century developments 

* the comprehensive bibliography of principal 

works in the field is annotated to indicate key 

books 

* a selection of pertinent physical and historical 

maps supplements the text material. 


P 1956, 800 pages, $6.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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for the second semester 


selected spanish short stories 


ASHBURN AND HERRERA Alternate Edition 

Ten of the seventeen stories in this new collection are published here 

for the first time in an American Text Edition. They present a balanced 

picture of Spanish life—the flavor of Spanivh psychology, humor, and 

tragedy. 

FEATURES: Modified visible vocabulary + Footnotes explaining syntactical con- 
structions « Verb review section « Study questions in Spanish «+ 
Section on Spanish word formation + Short biographies in Span- 
ish on each author. 378 pps. 1957 $3.50 


preparation for reading and conversation 


elementary spanish 


ANTONIO L. MEZZACAPPA 306 pps. 1957 $3.75 
Designed for the one-semester course, this text gives full grammatical 
explanations for both Spanish and English syntax, allowing more class 
time for conversation, reading, and translation. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 16, N. Y. 


Study & Travel in sc, Hispanic American Studies 


Spain $795 STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
all-expense, including steamer 


Hispanic 
Study at the University of Madrid. The ex- American 
tremely low cost includes travel in Spain, and 


France, round-trip steamship, meals & ac- Report 


commodations, course fees at Univ. of Madrid. 


University credit is available. A Monthly Report on Significant Develop- 
i i i in Spain, Portugal, and 

Optional extension through Spain, Portugal, ments 

and Morocco at charge of $435. Latin America 


Other trips to all parts of Europe, Round the RONALD HELTON, Batver 


/ in America and the Orient. 
Weld, Produced by a corps of researchers analyz- 
ing critically a constant flow of information, 
‘America’s Foremost Organization it is the only detailed, ard be and ob- 

for Educational Travel” jective periodical devoted to Latin America 
and Spain today. In a field where accurate 
information, free from propaganda and the 
pleadings of special interests, is hard to 
obtain, the HispANIC AMERICAN REPORT 
has over the years established itself as a re- 
liable source of information and analysis. 


2, Col £X2 Each issue comprises about 48 pages. 
: Los Angeles 1 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, lIL-HA 7-2557 Subscription rates on request. 
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CASTLES in SPAIN 


by OLIVER D. WASHBURN 


THE FIRST BOOK TO TELL IN ENGLISH THE STORY OF SPAIN’S MEDIEVAL CASTLES 


IT CONTAINS: 


340 pages on heavy paper; the text printed by letter press and 
the photos by offset. 


263 photographs by the author, taken during 17,500 miles of 
travel through Spain, of 121 representative castles 


11 engravings 
A colored fold-out map 


List of rulers of Spain during the period dis- 
cussed. 


Glossary and Index. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPAIN’S CASTLES WHICH INCLUDES 


DETAILS from history and legend that present highlights from the stories of 
over 100 individual fortresses along with data concerning their origin, their 
location, and their present state. 


GLIMPSES of many of Spain’s great personages who lived during the eighth 
to the sixteenth century, connecting them to these strongholds where they 
lived, fought, and died. 


INFORMATION in English concerning the castles which heretofore was only 
partially available in some of the relatively few works in Spanish concerning 
this long-neglected subject. 


Allina handsome volume, with a colorful jacket, 9% x 1134 inches 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 


The author, a Spanish teacher, spent considerable time amassing available information in 
this country and afterwards during a sabbatical year in Spain he continued the collection of 
data, consulted the Spanish authorities on the subject, and photographed the castles themselves. 
He is a member of the Asociacién Espafiola de Amigos de los Castillos and at present an in- 
structor of Spanish at Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California. 


A limited edition of 1050 copies, 1,000 bound in cloth (keratol), 50 in leather— 
all numbered. 
(postage included, within the United States) 
write to Agent: 
ROBERT R. MORGAN 
2001 Delaware Street Berkeley, Calif. 
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summer sessions abroad 
1958 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, MEXICO JUNE 30—aUuGuUsT 2 
$230.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 


VALENCIA, SPAIN JUNE 30—avuGustT 20. 


Several plans to fit individual requirements from $599.00 including tuition, 
board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK- 


EUROPE. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE JULY AND AUGUST. 
Conducted by Dr. Donald R. Campbell, Chairman History Department. Uni- 
versity credits. 
EUROPE AND AFRICA WITH MR. HULL JULY AND AUGUST. 
Featuring Norway and Sweden as well as African Morocco and countries in 
between. Conducted by Mr. Maxwell Hull. 
EUROPE FOR TEEN AGERS JULY AND AUGUST. 
Conducted by Mrs. Arrieta, from Burke’s School in San Francisco. Girls only. 
INFORMATION: 
DR. CARLOS G. SANCHEZ 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 


Do You Know 


ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 
Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by:Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 
Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


‘WALA 
wwe: 


«s/t 


HEN 


Annual subscription, $3.50 
For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 
Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 
Roosevelt University 


430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Spanish English 


ENTERTAINING SPANISH READERS 
C 


CONRADO 
NALE ROXLO 


MARIO B. 
RODRIGUEZ 


DIEGO MARIN 
and 
NEALE 
HAMILTON 
TAYLER 


JOSE 
ROBLES 


La cola de la sirena 


Edited by Ruth C. Gillespie. This appealing 
play by Argentina’s leading dramatist, poet, 
and humorist, about a man who marries a mer- 
maid, is suitable for several levels of instruction. 


Includes notes, exercises, and vocabulary. Paper- 
bound. $2.10 


Cuentos poesias de Conrado 
Nalé ‘Roxlo 


Edited by Ruth C. Gillespie. This collection of 
fifteen humorous sketches and seven poems is 
designed to increase both reading and oral facility 
in third-semester college Spanish study. Delight- 
ful illustrations by Shum. $1.75 


The Spirit of Spanish ~America 


Intended for second-year college classes, this 
reader presents the highlights of Spanish American 
civilization as interpreted by its outstanding 
writers. An English introduction to each cultural 
phase is provided by the author. §3.00 


La Vida Espanola 


Here is an honest impression of the life and 
customs of the Spanish people, both in cities and 
rural areas, by a native Spaniard. A group of 
exercises is included in a separate section at the 
end of the book. Also footnotes and vocabulary. 

83.25 


Dertulias Espanolas 


A unique illustrated elementary reader in the 
form of spirited and witty conversation sketching 
the modern Spanish scene. Illustrations by the 
author. Exercises and vocabulary by William H. 
Shoemaker. $1.55 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd St. 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


TEACH SPANISH WITH PLAYING CARDS 


By 
Prof. Raphael A. Soto 
Lehigh University 
Five Fascinating Games 


Game of Animals 
Game of Comparisons 
Game of Synonyms 
Game of Opposites 
Game of Occupations 


NOW ONLY 
$5.95 COMPLETE SET 


10 Decks Beautifully 
Illustrated Cards and 
Instruction Book, all 
in Colorful Gift Case. 


USE THESE GAMES 10 DAYS ABSOLUTELY FREE— 
AND RECEIVE YOUR COPY OF THE POPULAR “GETTING ALONG SOUTH OF THE 
BORDER” BOOKLET WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS. 


Five Fascinating New Card Games. Unique rules—so simple a child can master them. Yet these 
games hold student’s interest—they teach them Spanish while they play. You yourself will play 
these games actually for relaxation and enjoyment. 

These are not toys—not mere playthings—they are truly absorbing ‘“‘plays” that actually teach 
Spanish in a new, tried and proven scientific manner. One of the most revolutionary features of this 
system is the fact that the conjugation of verbs is made a part of the game. 

This new up-to-date method has already gained nation-wide recognition as a valuable aid to Spanish 
instructors. Hundreds of colleges, high schools and secondary schools have already accepted these 
games as an important part of their Spanish Curriculum. 


FREE TRIAL! FREE GIFT OFFER! 


SEND NO MONEY—NO C.0.D.—PLAY THESE GAMES FOR TEN DAYS WITHOUT COST 
OR OBLIGATION .. . enjoy them with students or at home with family and friends. If after 10 
days you don’t agree that these games are a rust for Spanish teachers, return them, and you owe 
nothing... but you KEEP THE GIFT COPY OF THIS VALUABLE POCKET EDITION .. 
as our gift to you—YOU BE THE JUDGE! Could any offer be more fair? 


WIBLE LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, Hamilton Law Building, Allentown, Pa. 


YOUR FREE TRIAL AND FREE GIFT REPLY COUPON 


Wible Language Institute 
Hamilton Law Bldg., Allentown, Pa. 


OK—since I have nothing to lose and much to gain, wrap it up, together with my FREE 
COPY of “Getting Along South of the Border’. 


NAME ADDRESS 
SAVE EVEN MORE 
If you, like many others, wish to save postage charges, simply send remittance along now, 
and we will pay postage. If not thoroughly delighted, money will be refunded immediately. 
— I enclose remittance. You pay postage. 


— Send for 19 day Free Trial. Bill me for 50¢ postage 
and handling charges if I keep them. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Unsurpassed for clarity, simplicity, thoroughness . . ees 


Spanish for Beginners 
NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Second Edition. Class-tested in 150 colleges, this leading textbook 
is designed for the one-semester Spanish course. It consists of 22 
balanced lessons with a review at the end of every five lessons, as 
well as a concluding general review. All lessons in the Second Edition 
are in the form of dialogues which introduce practical situations and 
cultural material dealing with both Spain and Latin America. These 
will be particularly welal in classes where oral training is the chief 
aim. The vocabulary, idioms, grammatical context, | the variet 
of exercises—in many cases new or expanded—render the book 
equally suitable when reading is the main objective. The treatment of 
Spanish phonetics and orthographic changes is exceptionally helpful. 
“It is lively and should be easy to adapt to any sound pedagogical ideas the 
teacher may have. . ..'-—H. W. Hilbornu, Queens University, Canada. 
Illus., 282 pp. 


Published in April—already in use at: 
University of British Columbia—University of California—Oberlin 
College—Trinity College, Connecticutr—Rutgers University—Wake 
Forest College—Mount Holyoke College—Queens College of the City 
of New York—University of Miami—Norwich University—Hamilton 
College—Manhattan College—Loyola University, Illinois—Armstrong 
College—-Brooklyn College—Merrimack College . . . and many others 


Other RONALD Spanish Textbooks .. . 


A Brief Spanish Review Grammar 
H. LOSS, Carleton College 


Thoroughly covers essentials of Span- 
ish grammar. Rules are explained so that 
the college student appreciates grammar 


of basic words, idioms, and constructions. 
Drill exercises and materials for trans- 
lations are short. ‘‘A good solid book which 


as necessary to his thinking and speaking 
in Spanish rather than as an arbitrary 
code. Emphasis is placed on the command 


should find wide use . . . a welcome addition 
to our teaching material .’'—Hispania. 
186 pp. 


Spanish Review Grammar 


Also by H. LOSS 


Designed for classes of longer duration, 
this established textbook offers a more 
detailed discussion than A Brief Spanish 
Review Grammar. It thoroughly treats the 
materials which traditionally form a 
second-year Spanish review. Grammatical 


principles are analyzed before definite 
rules are given. Includes a variety of exer- 
cises based upon reading passages in 
Spanish. **. . . a tried and tested book which 
is and will doubtless continue to be used 
widely.’’—Hispania, 272 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e  15€E. 26th St., New York 10 


Please mention Hitspanta when writing to Advertisers 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 


announces 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSIONS 1958 


Exceptional facilities for summer study, at 
graduate or undergraduate level, at an Ameri- 
can type liberal arts college in Mexico City. 
Complete curriculum of studies in Spanish 
language and literatures, including intensive 
courses, seminars, courses in the teaching of 
Spanish us a foreign language, Latin American 
literature, ete. 

Special Workshop in Latin American Culture: 
Nine quarter hours of credit in Education; lec- 
tures, field trips, round table discussions, read- 
ings; six weeks, dates to be announced. 
Workshop in International Relations: Nine 
quarter hours of credit in International Relations 


General Registration June 19 to 21 


Write: Dean of Admissions and Registrar 
Mexico City College, Box H, Km. 16, Carretera Mexico-Toluca 
Mexico 10, D.F., Mexico 


or Political Science; as above, but special empha- 
sis on direct contacts with governmental func- 
tions. 


General Information 

Students are housed in private Mexican homes 
chosen by and under the supervision of the 
Deans of the College. Ample opportunity for 
brief trips through Mexico and full participation 
in the life of the Mexican community. 

College programs lead to degrees of: B.A., M.A., 
B.F.A., and M.F.A. Mexico City College is « 
member of the Texas Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Workshop Dates July 1 to Aug. 1 


SPANISH-TEXT WALL MAPS 


i 


Map No. SX37—Spain, Political, 44 x 32” 
Present and old provincial subdivisions shown. Inset 
Canary Islands. 

Ask for H26, list of Spanish-text maps. 


NEW MAPS of BRAZIL 


Portuguese text. Size 38 x 38” 
Listed in catalog FM55, Supplement No. 2 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific Map and Globe Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Please mention Hispania when you write. 


OFICINA NACIONAL 


DE 
CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
sired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer after 
writing two letters and waiting about six weeks, 
a second name will be issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Romance Languages 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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The Official Publication 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, Advertisements 
Subscription: $4.00 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 

Werner Neuse 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Managing Editor: 

Harold von Hofe 
University of Southern California 
Department of German 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 


Business Manager: 

Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


BULLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


A Quarterly Review Published by the 
University Press of Liverpool 
Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 
Editor 


ALBERT E. SLOMAN 
University of Liverpool 


Editorial Committee 
NARCISO ALONSO CORTES 
Universidad de Valladolid 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 
University of Glasgow 
REGINALD F. BROWN 

University of 
MANUEL GARCIA BLANCO 
Universidad de Salamanca 
IGNACIO GONZALEZ LLUBERA 
University of Belfast 
GEORGE A. KOLKHORST 
University of Oxford 
A. A. PARKER 
University of London 


J. W. REES 
University of Manchester 
WALTER STARKIE 
Instituto Britanico, Madrid 
EDWARD M. WILSON 
University of Cambridge 


Annual subscription, postage included, 
920 shillings, $4.50 or 175 pesetas. 
Write: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 

University Press, Liverpool. 


nliven + + 
CLASSROOM INTEREST 


WITH GMS RECORD AIDS 
Lectura de DON QUIJOTE, por Eugenio 


Florit 
SMC-1031 “a one text $3.95 


GILITO, comedia, por los Alvarez Quintero, 
EL MANCEBO QUE CASO CON MUJER 
BRAVA, por Alejandro Casona. 

SMC-1032 with one text $3.95 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE wit SPEECH 
—Vol 1. This record offers the opportunity 
to hear the language spoken fluently and 
authentically by many different voices. 
You are taken on a linguistic trip through 
six Spanish speaking countries. 

CGS8-101 with one text 

Additional texte available 15¢ each 


CIRCLING Hue, GLOBE WITH SPEECH 
—Vol. II. In the same spirit as Vol. 1 de- 
scribed above, this deals with students from 
South America and from Spain. Descriptions 
of school life, of sports, vacations and fiestas 
make this record of great worth to students 
of Spanish. 

CGS8-105 with one text $5.95 
Additional texts available 15¢ each 


x 
CANCIONES MEXICANAS — Mexican 
Folk Songs—Ten of the most famous songs 
in the Mexican folklore are heard in typical 
Mexican style. ‘‘La Golondrina,’ “La 
Valentina,” ‘Cielito Lindo,” “La Paloma,” 


Ete. 
SMC 561 with twenty texts $5.00 


SPANISH IS FUN—A highly entertaining 
and educational recording of folklore ma- 
terials in the Spanish language. Record 
consists of Spanish proverbs, tongue- 
twisters, riddles. There are also three popu- 
lar Mexican folk songs. 
SMC-1006 with one text - $3.95 
SPANISH. A 


LIVING LANGUAGE IN 
wonderful Spanish language course that can 
easily fit into many classroom programs 
from beginning Spanish to advanced Span- 
ish. Excellent for ear practice. Covers basic 
and advanced Spanish in a simple and inter- 
esting manner. Each lesson can be used 
individually and for a separate program. 

L.L.S.—four 10” Lp’s with text $9.95 


iths MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


401 West 42nd Street N.Y.C. 36, N.Y. 
Please note that to all orders we have a flat 
rate packing charge of 50¢ regardless of the 
number of records ordered; postage is addi- 
tional. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


FUNDAMENTOS de ESPANOL 
and 
CAMINO ADELANTE 


by Manuel and Catherine Salas 


THE MODERN APPROACH TO TEACHING 
A MODERN LANGUAGE 


wherein—the four interrelated linguistic skills— 


UNDERSTANDING READING 
SPEAKING WRITING 


are—interwoven 
to bring 
immeasurably 
rewarding 
results. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 7 Chicago 30 Pasadena 2 
Dallas 1 —Mariauna, Fla. 

Marlboro, Mass. 


“The outstanding general journal of 
modern language teaching in the United 
States.” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub- 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $4.50 a 
year net in U. S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times 2 year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Advertisers Address: 
Morton W. Briggs 
Business Manager 
298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Payments to: 
George B. Watts 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisc. 


BACK NUMBERS 


FOR SALE 


The Secretary will supply back numbers, 
when available, at the following prices for un- 
bound copies, postpaid. 

Number 

Years of issues 
1918 
1919-25 (incl.) 
1926-31 (incl.) 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935-40 (incl.) 
1941- 


PP 


Indices, $1.00 each: Vols. I-V (1918-22), VI-X 
(1923-27), XI-XX (1928-37), XXI-XXX 
(1938-47). 


Please remit, in advance, by check or money 
order, payable to Hispania, to: 


LAUREL H. TURK 
DePauw Univ. Greencastle, Indiana 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


Che Cosmopofitan Summer School 
in the 


The 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
MODERN: LANGUAGE HOUSE 


for students with two years college study or equivalent experience in 


FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resident faculty, of- 
fering a wide range of courses to language students at all levels. 


July 21 to August 22 


Applications from outstanding students with 
one year of study will be considered. 
For information write: 


WESLEY V. BLOMSTER, DEPT. OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO BOULDER, COLORADO 


A TREASURY OF A DICTIONARY OF 
PHILOSOPHY SPANISH LITERATURE 
Edited by Dacosert D. Runes by Maxim Newmark, Ph.D. 
Here is one of the most compre- Maxim Newmark, Ph.D., is author 
hensive collections of philosoph- of Modern Language Teaching 
ical writings ever to be gathered A Dictionary of Spanish Litera- 
between the two covers of one ture is intended as a concise refer- 
book. In a text of over 1200 pages, ence work for teachers, students, 
under more than 375 separate and readers of Spanish literature. 
entries, are to be found, not only Its scope ranges from the Middle 
the great philosophers of the West, Ages to the present, and it includes 
but the important, and less fa- the great anonymous masterpieces, 
miliar, thinkers of the Orient. The the major and minor novelists, 
selections cover the whole span of poets, dramatists, essayists and 
recorded philosophy—from the literary critics both of Spain and 
Sixth Century B. C. to the present of Spanish America. 
day. $10.00 $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. A-65, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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EFFECTIVE NEW TOOL 
for the 


SPEECH and LANGUAGE 
TEACHER STUDENT 


* No wear and tear on * Student hears him- 
teacher's patience self as others hear him 


Saves voice strain 
ngs speech, accen 

Saves time—learning int ti eT 
is more thorough and tion 
more rapid * Demonstrates prog- 
° Makes possible in- ress and improvement 
stant objective com- * Breaks down bad 
parison between teach- habit patterns—creates 

. aa dent’ good new habit pat- 
ows 8 student's terns—by reiteration, 
pronunciation | imitati iti 


pe 
~ 


AN “EAR” ...A“ VOICE”... 


memorize correctly by repeating the “auditory Easily removable. Can be stored or “erased” 
“edited” instantly and re-used repeatedly. Just 
model” as often as desired. Ideal for speech _ record, flip a switch, and listen. 


correction. Instantaneous recording and repro- The Memory-Speech Trainer re- 


duction enable the learner to become thoroughly 


objective. It stimulates and encourages him by utes of any p< or broadcast 


material through a built-in speaker. 
audibly demonstrating his progress and improve- No complicated mocheaioms, no 


ment. It dramatizes the learning process, evokes “reels” of tape to wind and un- 
cooperation because the student has a real sense = 
of participation in the learning situation. pyetely portable. Just 13 inches x 
inches x 6 inches, only 9 lbs.— 

USED BY LANGUAGE AND sis B s smallest educational tool 


of its kind! High quality. Inex- 
SPEECH TEACHERS pensive. 


MODERNOPHONE, INC., 35-127 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


or home study— : MODERNOPHONE, INC. (Dormiphone Div.) 
yf English speech and ' 35-127 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

iction 

1 Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE folder. I am _ interested i 

For Foreign Language {learning more about the MEMORY-SPEECH TRAINER. No obliga. 
tion of course. 

or onetics N 

For memorizing speech 
patterns, speeches, t City Zone State 
arithmetical tables, : My main interest in the Memory-Speech Trainer is for 
Morse Code— 1 © Speech Improvement C Language Learning 
Anything that can be : © Psychological Research C) Memory Training 
learned by an 1 
AUDIO-visual approach. : 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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New World 
Spanish 


on 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 

Francisee Aguilera, Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress; 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Inteliec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union; for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 

Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 

The Textbook contains simplified direc- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


ideal for Home or Classroom Use: In- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple. 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 78 RPM AND 45 RPM 


78 rpm 45 rpm 
Album ri E-69 Album WE-68 


$21.80 
Prices include Federal Excise Tax and 
of textbook. 


RCA VICTOR 


°@): 
ORDER RECORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Now in its SECOND EDITION— 


an effective two-year foundation course 
for high school classes... 


El Espafiol al dia 
Turk and Allen 


EL ESPANOL AL DIA is a practical course in high 
school Spanish which emphasizes the conversational 


approach. Infinite care has been given to presenting a 
“course which students can cover within the prescribed time, 
while providing the cultural information they need for 
understanding Spanish speaking peoples. Each lesson is 
no longer than the average student can master; assign- 
ments are so planned that the teacher can really expect 
them to be finished. 

Special features of this Second Edition include: pre- 
liminary oral lessons that build self-confidence in expres- 
sion, cultural materials in every chapter, many new 
exercises and activities. 


Colorful, gay covers together with many drawings, 


maps, and full-color photographs add to the liveliness 
of the series. To accompany Book One there is a Record 


Album that demonstrates perfect enunciation, tccent, 


aind intonation. 


A Teacher's Manual and Key is available for both books. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlania 3, Dallas | 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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